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Art. I.—Travels in Greece and Turkey; being the Second Part of 
Excursions in the Mediterranean. By Masor Sim Grenvitte TEm- 
PLE, Bart. 2 vols. London: Saunders and Ottley. 1836, 


Like the First Part of our author’s Excursions, the volumes before us 
shew that he has not only enjoyed unusual means and opportunities 
as a tourist, but that he can with great ease and spirit turn these 
favours and privileges to good account. Although we have of late 
perused several works which have treated of the regions indicated 
by the title of the present production, there is novelty enough dis- 
closed by the contents, both as regards facts and opinions, to reward 
the reader’s time and trouble, in once more returning to the same 
fields. Especially does this hold true of the larger portion of the 
work which treats of Turkey. We do not mean to say that Sir 
Grenville is without strong tendencies and partialities in his modes 
of thinking, or that he has escaped the prevailing error of modern 
travellers, as respects wholesale doctrines formed without adequate 
inquiry and observation. Indeed, his unqualified dislike and abuse 
of the Greeks do not appear more unreasonable than does his ex- 
travagant admiration of the Turks and all that is Turkish, even 
down to their religion and their Bible. Unlike a late writer, who, 
on leaving Constantinople and entering the open sea, describes the 
former as “ the castellated shores of despotism,” and the Egean as 
‘‘ the sea of freedom,” our author says, that he felt the same course 
took him away from “ honesty, safety, and protection,” towards 
regions, where there is “ nothing but rascals, robbers, and cut-throats.”’ 
In this strain he often speaks with far too little reserve, unless we 
believe that a community or a nation can exist without one particle 
of virtue, public or private. Indeed, he declares that while the 
Turk “is an honour to the country he inhabits, the Greek is but 
the dirt of it ; that the independence of the latter is an evil and 
curse to Greece itself; that the nation was blessed when under 
Turkish sway, because of its general mildness ; and that, in short, 
the people of that classic land have been, both in ancient and 
modern times, unworthy of freedom. ‘To this extent Sir Grenville 
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Temple carries opinions, formed chiefly from what he has read and 
seen of Greece and its islands, after a long period of degradation 
and servitude, when the masters were tyrants and aliens in blood 
and faith,  __ 

‘That. treachery, baseness, and crime are characteristic of the 
modern Greeks is not denied ; but whence have these traits been 
derived? or rather, were this interesting people to have been 
doomed to a remediless condition, and bound down to a fate that 
unquestionably can never contain within its nature the germs of 
regeneration ? Such a doctrine is dark and dreadful in the extreme, 
and ought not to be maintained by any one who is familiar with the 
light, life, and sweets of liberty, or has had his mind mellowed by the 
efforts of genius, which the sons of Greece have bequeathed to the 
human race. Now, our author is a man who has been indebted to 
these efforts in no ordinary degree, and excepting in so far as his 
disparagement of the whole nation is concerned, is an enlightened 
guide.in the present instance. But how singular, that one who is 
manifestly intimate with the beauties and riches of Grecian art and 
literature should thus write. ‘‘ On quitting this little upstart realm, 
forced into existence by the hot-house of the allied powers, I in 
vain endeavoured to account to myself for the great interest shown 
by Europe to obtain its emancipation from what it has been the 
fashion to call the iron despotism of Turkey.” It must be conced- 
ed, that all the anticipated results of this emancipation have not 
been realized, and that the country in question seems at present 
but to form an apanage for the house of Bavaria, under the guidance 
of Russia. But surely the absence of the sympathy sneered at in 
the above sentence, would have been a more unaccountable pheno- 
menon ; nor are we aware of any sufficient grounds for predicting 
that the experiment employed by the hot-house power now alluded 
to, will finally fail, or prove an exception to the current of human 
affairs and the general history of mankind, if unimpeded by the 
jealousies and intrigues of neighbouring nations. 

Our author in these volumes gives an account of a number of 
Mediterranean islands which he visited in his way from Naples to 
Constantinople, besides various places in Greece and Turkey. But 
as he enjoyed, through the kind offices of Sir Robert Gordon, at 
that time ambassador to the sublime Othoman Power, opportunities 
of studying various scenes, not generally afforded to strangers in 
the capital of the empire, we shall almost exclusively keep by his 
descriptions belonging to this part of the narrative. But before 
proceeding to this main branch of the work, we may give a speci- 
men of the unceremonious manner in which the writer speaks of the 
ancient Greeks in their celebrated ten years’ war. It follows a 
sketch of the localities of Troy. 


“ Before quitting the Troad, I cannot avoid observing that the Greeks 
could have had no great cause of being proud of their ten years’ war; 
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they certainly finally succeeded in crushing their foes, by the assistance, 
let it however be well remembered, of treachery ; but, when we consider 
the great disparity of numbers between the two belligerent powers, we can- 
not but greatly admire the Trojans for their gallant defence. The invading 
fleet consisted of not less than one thousand one hundred and eighty-six 
sail, which landed on the Dardan shores the enormous force of one bin. 
dred and thirty thousand troops, whilst the Trojans could ‘only oppose 
to them twelve thousand five hundred of their own soldiers ; or, including 
the different contingents, furnished by several of the smaller powers of 
Asia Minor, and the auxiliary corps of ‘Thracia, Assyria, and Ethiopia, 
amounting to thirty thousand men, forty-two thousand five hundred com- 
batants in all; a number only equal to one third of the Grecian army. 

« Ancient warfare has, in many instances struck me as being carried 
on in a most unaccountable manner, and the siege of Troy is certainly 
not one of the instances the least remarkable in this point of view; for 
it does seem passing strange that no less than one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand men should be actively employed, during ten whole years, 
in fighting against each other, on a confined space of eight miles by two, 
without either side gaining, during that immense period, any very ma- 
terial advantage. How perfectly astonished would Achilles, Ajax, and 
Agamemnon feel, were they to rise from the dead and read the bulletins 
describing those campaigns which finished at Austerlitz, at Jena, at 
Moscow, and at Waterloo. At all events, I think we must look upon 
the Greek army to have either been composed of most execrable ma- 
terials, or to have been commanded by the most ignorant and inefficient 
general officers which it was possible to collect together. The system of 
warfare is now, it will be perhaps observed, totally different from what it 
was at that period—granted—but still good hard fighting should at all 
times, and in all places, produce quick and decided results.”—vol, i, pp. 
273—276. 

There is a curious sort of tribute which the Turkish cavalry 
levied at the conclusion of the war with Russia, which passes under. 
the name of “ teeth money.” At that period the men were allowed 
neither pay nor rations by the government, and were obliged to 
forage for themselves. This was generally performed by the soldier 
dismounting at any door he chose, and making the landlord supply 
both him and horse with what sustenance they required. Then, on 
departing, teeth money was demanded ; that is, a compensation in 
money for the injury done their teeth in devouring the provisions 
set before them ; the sum being freely presented by the one and 
gravely received by the other. 

Who has not heard of Leander’s famous feat in swimming across 
the channel of the Hellespont unattended by boats? Our author 
states that the only instance of a similar exploit since that time, 
on record, was accomplished by a young man who alone could thus 
obtain the consent of his beloved one’s parents to his marriage to 
their daughter—a stipulation which would have cooled the ardour 
of many a gallant. + efoian 

Several of the great fires which have been so disastrous in Con- 
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stantinople are reported to have been done by Greeks, at the insti- 
gation of Russians, who wished by these stratagems to alarm the 
sultan into again applying to them for succour. ‘This seems to be 
an inadequate measure for such an important end; but it serves 
the author for a fling, to the prejudice of the Greeks, and also of 
the Russians, who have not his highest favour. He charges these 
northern intriguers, we believe not unjustly, with attempting to 
establish their popularity in other parts of the globe, specifying 
Malta, where he says, there is a party who would not be sorry to 
see that island pass into the hands of the autocrat. ‘Io the discon- 
tented Maltese whoare enticed by the splendid promises made by the 
autocrat’s organs, he thinks a short experience of the knout system 
might not be inexpedient, instead of the leniency of our rule; thus 
confirming, we fear, the suspicion entertained by us, that Siy Gren- 
ville does not rate the rights of colonial subjects at a high figure, 
whether Turks, Russians, or English are the masters. We cannot 
therefore much wonder when he treats the Greeks unmercifully for 
having thrown off the yoke of their barbarous oppressors ; for he 
declares that ‘“ man is spoiled by too much indulgence, and is, 
moreover, never thankful to the person who exercises it.” We 
suspect he is an advocate for military flogging, and too tender in 
his chastisement of despotism and fanaticism, as may farther 
appear from some of the passages we are yet to notice. 

When Sir Robert Gordon delivered his credentials from William 
of England to the sultan, our author was fortunate enough to 
obtain leave to accompany the ambassador as aide-de-camp—a 
privilege rarely enjoyed. ‘There was a great deal of state formality 
observed on this occasion. ‘The following account regards the 
bearing and character of Mahmoud the Just. 

«‘ He was dressed in the same uniform he wore when I saw him at 
Yeni-Keui, and on his left breast wore a magnificent decoration in dia- 
monds and rubies, representing the crescent, the star, and a plume of 
feathers arranged like those which form the distinguishing mark of a 
Prince of Wales. ‘The room was very simply furnished; the only orna- 
ments it bore were his arms suspended from the wall; his sabre, pistols, 
and topaz, were mounted in gold, and studded with diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, and emeralds. Sir Robert Gordon addressed him in French, and 
his speech was immediately translated into Turkish by Esrar Efendi. 
The sultan then returned his answer in Turkish, which was translated 
into French by M. Chabert. 

‘© On commencing his speech, which was of considerable length, the 
sultan seemed rather nervous, but his voice soon recovered its firmness. 
His delivery was excellent, and quite cratorical, and, as I afterwards 
heard, his words were well chosen, and his sentences well turned. In 
fact, he has paid great attention to literature, and is deeply read, not only 
in the Turkish, but also in the Arabic and Persian languages, and is 
moreover a very tolerable poet. His expressions bore witness to his 
great friendship for our king and the English nation, and were excessively 
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complimentary and kind to Sir Robert Gordon personally. After this he 
desired that Mr, Villiers and myself should be presented to him, when, 
through the dragoman, he asked me how I liked those parts of his do- 
minions which I had visited, and when, in answering this question, I 
said, that I had been delighted with all I had seen, I spoke not in the 
matter-of-course and complimentary manner, but brit a as I felt. Sir 
Robert Gordon then added that I was very anxious to see some reviews 
of the new troops, to which his Highness answered, ‘ Insh-allah, when I 
return to Stambool he shall see plenty ;’ and at the same time ordered 
Ahmed Pasha to afford me every facility in seeing the different barracks 
and the interior economy of the troops. 

“ After talking some time longer with the ambassador, during which 
time he was not only very affable, but even gay, we bowed, and reined 
back out of the room, (where we had remained about half an hour) and 
returned to the apartment where we had first been received. Here we 
again smoked the delicious weed of Jebeleh, drank amber-perfumed 
Mokah coffee, and sipped sherbets of the violet (the best) the white rose, 
the red rose, the carnation, and a variety of other flowers, all served in 
richly cut crystal vases, with gold covers. Before our departure, Mus- 
tafa Efendi had his best horses paraded in the garden, and close to the | 
windows, for our inspection.” —vol. ii, pp. 93—96. 

The gallant baronet examined the remains of old Byzantium, and 
gives an interesting account of its antiquities, its ancient cisterns, 
aqueducts, &e. The principal mosques in Constantinople are also 
enumerated, and a particular description of one of the most superb 
is then inserted: The tombs of the Suleyman, the Universities, and 
benevolent Institutions of the city, likewine obtain the author’s 
notice. Regarding the latter establishments, we learn that not only 
the sultans and pashas, but private individuals, generally leave a 
part of their fortunes towards supporting them, or for founding new 
ones. It would appear that the lunatic asylum contains an extra+ 
ordinary number of patients ; and the suggested cause of this pro- 
portion is curious enough 

“We visited, among other establishments, the lunatic asylum attached 
tothe Suleymanieh. It consists of two open courts, round which run 
covered galleries, and into these the cells open: the doors are left open, 
and any one may enter; the patients are chained, and generally oceupy 
the deep recesses of the grated windows which Jook into the court, The 
unfortunate beings are allowed a bed and two blankets; but they must, 
notwithstanding, suffer greatly from the cold in winter: few of them were 
very furious, but all begged for tobacco. 

“ According to a work published in 1827 on insanity, by order of the 
French government, it appears that no less than seven hundred anid fifty- 
five tailors were confined at Paris in the Salpétriére alone, and that on an 
average, there are two hundred and eighty-five mad tailors in-every 
thousand. Many medical men have attributed this great proportion to 
the sedentary position adopted by this class of persons; and it would be 
curious to ascertain whether the Turks and other eastern nations, who sit 
in the same attitude during the greater part of the day, are, more than 
other people, subject to this dreadful affliction; though, considering ‘the 
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case in another point of view, they ought undoubtedly to be exempt from 
it, as they always keep their heads shaved.” —vol. ii, pp. 119, 120. 

Our author takes occasion, after testifying that the Turks as a 
nation are possessed of much charitable feeling, to say that it is 
uncontaminated by any germ of vanity or ostentation ; and this, he 
says, is proved by the fact, that by far the greater number of the 
fountains erected in the desert bear no inscription to commemorate 
their founder; and also by the hosts of unclean and abhorred dogs 
who possess no master, but are daily fed by the people. Buta 
very erroneous conclusion may be drawn from the conduct of that 
nation with whose character and sentiments Christians seem, not~ 
withstanding the many accounts published of them, to be extremely 
ignorant. Superstition, indolence, imperturbable gravity, insensi- 
bility to the motives of curiosity, may be mistaken for operative 
virtues. May not the following testimony proceed in a great 
measure from misunderstood evidences ? 

“The piety of the Moslem seems sincere: often have I stopped to 
admire them at their prayers, when they seem to be so entirely wrapped 
up in their devotion as to be perfectly unconscious of the bustle of the 
surrounding scene: no false shame prevents them, at the stated hours 
appointed for prayer, from kneeling down in the camp, at the road side, 
or in the crowded street; nor do they omit doing so in the midst of vast 
solitudes, where they cannot be aware that any eye but that of the Al- 
mighty is bent on them. 

‘‘ The Koran is certainly a fine code of morals; and, when freed from 
the interpretations and false constructions of fanatic followers, inculcates 
much greater toleration, and more liberality, than we are generally in- 
clined to concede to it.’’—vol. ii, pp. 121, 122. 

Our author goes on to approve of a comparison of the Muham- 
medan religion with that of Rome, which gives the preference to 
the former for its truth and purity, as proved, it is also argued, by 
the morality of their separate professors. But this is returning to 
the error already referred to, which consists in trying nations of 
very different habits and constitutions by one standard, and saying, 
because the Turks do not exhibit the vices of Catholic communities, 
that therefore they are immaculate and pious to a wonder. Will 
Sir Grenville Temple say, that the Turks do not worship an impos- 
tor, while the Catholics adore the true God and the Saviour of 
mankind? Can‘he deny that the former look forward to a heaven 
of sensuality, while the latter believe in a futurity where the blest 
shall for ever rejoice in the beauties of holiness ? However much 
fanaticism, cruelty, and bloodshed may have stained the Christian 
world during the darker ages, these are evils held in perfect abhor- 
rence by the spirit of Christianity, while they are inseparable from 
the Moslem faith. Were there no other cruelties and falsehoods to 
characterise this highly lauded imposture, its inculcated treatment 
of woman here and hereafter would be its never-dying disgrace and 
refutation. We wonder that any one who professes himself to be a 
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Christian can plead in behalf of a religion which his Bible proclaims 
must one day be destroyed root and branch. 

Our author speaks favourably of the Turkish army and navy, 
and seems to predict that the Othoman Power is to be of far longer 
endurance than many observers can credit. He does not think 
that even their most formidable and wily neighbours are to be an 
overmatch for them. | 

“ Should another war break out in the course of a few years between 
the Othmanlus and Russians, when the Turkish army and navy are com- 
plete in their organization and discipline, the result, I feel convinced, will 
be far different from that of the last; and no more marshals or generals 
will then have grounds on which to found claims to the title of Sabalkan- 
ski. Although, during the late campaigns, the Turks were vanquished 
after the greatest efforts on the part of Russia, yet, in the struggle, Russia 
lost no less than one hundred and eighty thousand men, and a great part 
of her artillery; the prestige of the Russian arms, so much spoken of and 
so much dreaded in Europe, was completely destroyed; and the world 
saw, to its utter astonishment, that the Moslems, though labouring under 
the greatest possible disadvantages, were able to subdue, with a weak and 
undisciplined force, more than double their own number of their fue’s 
best troops. 

“ In 1827-28, the Russian force amounted to eight hundred and sixty- 
four thousand five hundred men; namely, one hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand four hundred cavalry, four hundred and one thousand infantry, 
forty-seven thousand artillery, twenty-seven thousand of extra corps, two 
hundred thousand extraordinary levies, and twenty thousand officers. B 
far the greater portion of these forces were composed of old and well- 
disciplined soldiers, commanded by experienced officers, provided with 
every possible thing requisite to carry on warfare ; and from the uniform 
system of their organization and instruction, acting with that perfect 
ensemble so conducive to success. Russia was tranquil at home, had no 
other foreign foe to oppose, and the emperor was a favourite with his 
subjects. On the other hand, the Othmanlus, during the war, never had 
at any one time more than eighty thousand men under arms. The brave 
and determined Janizaries, the daring and impetuous Delhis and ‘Spahis, 
and the active and harassing Timariots of the days of Selim and Suley- . 
man, no longer existed; in their places, were from twenty to thirty 
thousand raw, weak, and inexperienced boys, to whom, at that period,’ it 
would have been thought a burlesque to have applied the term of.* regular 
troops ;’ the rest of the army was made up of wild and lawless Asiatics. 
No money, no depéts, no magazines, no commissariat, and, warse.than all, 
no experienced officers. ‘Turkey had just been agitated by a great and 
dreadful revolution; and, in the very midst of the war, another. serious 
insurrection broke out. The sultan was detested by a powerful faction 
® for the innovations he had introduced. This disaffection was, by Russian 
gold, converted into open treason. Varna was basely surrendered, the 
Balkan was left undefended, and the Pasha of Iskondrah, with a considet- 
able army, preserved a shameful state of inactivity; and yet, what wére 
the results of the first campaign? Why, the Russians, after having suf- 
fered immense losses, and their army being perfectly disorganized and 
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demoralized, were obliged, with the greatest haste,to retire behind the 
Danube, leaving behind them the greater part of their materiel. 

“« During the second campaign, it is true, that, assisted by the treachery 
of some pashas, they did succeed in reaching Adrianople; but, arrived 
there, they fgund they had only eighteen thousand men wherewith to 
follow up their operatiqns. The Turks had forty thousand men in their 
rear at Sofia; but these were, by the traitor who commanded them, not 
suffered to act, though, after the signature of the peace, he blustered and 
threatened much, thereby hoping te conceal his infamy. There is also 
no. doubt that the Russians, aware of their own weakness, and of the un- 
pleasant predicament in which they found themselves, were far more 
anxious for peace than the sultan, who only required to be properly sup- 
ported by his subjects to have come out of the contest as a conqueror. 
Fortunate would it have proved for him if his enemies had advanced 
against the capital, for then the whole population, throwing off their 
apathy, and recollecting that the seat of their empire and religion was.in 
danger, would have risen en masse,and the consequence would probably 
have been that not one single man of the ‘ accursed yellow-haired giaours’ 
would have returned to his own dreary steppes. But unfortunately the 
Turks, not aware of the miserable plight of the invaders of their country, 
signed the humiliating treaty—and the world praised the barbaric north- 
ern tyrant for his magnanimity in sparing a prostrate enemy, at the time 
when he himself, in private, was singing a Je Deum for his fortunate 
escape from annihilation.” —vol. ii, pp. 143—149. 

Much will depend on England in the contest supposed. But 
our author is so enamoured of all that is Turkish, probably owing 
in some measure to the complacent state of mind to which he has 
been elevated by the attentions paid him at the Othoman Court 
and other places of note, that he beholds nothing but subjects of 
adiniration in Stambool, or the surrounding scenes. The burial 
ground of Scutari—the tombs of favourite chargers—the depar- 
ture of the Mekkah Caravan, &c. have all charms for him, not to 
be matched in England or other Christian kingdoms. Sir Gren- 
ville had even the rare privilege of entering the seraglio whenever 
he pleased, and to see the whole of it, excepting of course the 
women’s apartments. We shall not follow him in his description of 
what he there saw—Tavernier and Dr. Clarke having long ago 
supplied the world with a minute account of its wonders. The 
condition of one part of it, however, may be quoted, inasmuch as 
it would almost disgrace the ‘Trustees of a famous Institution nearer 
ourselves. There are no pigeons’ nests in the British Museum, 
but the utmost cleanliness, whatever the other arrangements may be. 


“ The famous library (an octagonal and insulated building, resembling 
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Suleyman’s turbeh) is supposed to contain many literary treasures. It © 


is not, however, kept in good order, or, more properly speaking, it is 
probably seldom or never opened: the dust, in consequence, has accu- 
mulated to a great degree on the volumes, which are laid horizontally on 
shelves. Several panes of glass were also broken, which gave admittance 
to some pigeons, one of whose nests I observed comfortably arranged 
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among the books. I could hear nothing of the existence of a catalogue, 

and the librarian did not im the least seem inclined to allaw me tocmake’ 
one, had I been disposed to do so, which I must candidly confess I twas 
not; for though the number of volumes was not very great, yetthe 
task of looking them over seemed likely to prove neither short:nor easy. 
On my asking him what scarce works it contained, he answered,’ ‘that 
God knew;’ to which assertion I could not do otherwise thaw assent, 
and appear to be satisfied with.”—vol. ii, pp. 221, 221. 


One most convincing proof of the thokttaate admiration ‘of 
Turkish manners and character entertained by our author, may ‘be 
found in his account of a celebrated bazaar. 


« ] mean the slave-market, (Asir khan) established by Beiram Pasha,, 
vizeer of Murad 1V. Itis situated near the burnt column. The Jocale 
has nothing very remarkable about it, being an open space surrounded, 
by smal] buildings, with covered galleries in front; in the centre are 
some similar buildings; the biack men, women, and children, and some 
of the commoner white ones, are seated either in the galleries or in the 
open air, in different groups, forming the property cf their respective 
owners. 

“ Judging from the sounds of laughter, and from the broad grins dis- 
playing beautiful rows of pearl-white teeth, these slaves, whom it, is so 
much the custom to pity, appeared very contented and happy, or.rather, 
seemed looking forward with certainty to their being so when purchased 
—for there is not the slightest doubt that, generally speaking, the slaves 
in Turkey are as happy and contented as any other class of the com, 
munity: they are well fed, clothed, treated, and educated, by their mas- 
ters, and in their old age are not abandoned. The women, if pretty, are 
possessed of the art of pleasing, lead a luxurious and voluptuous life, 
whilst to the men the highest offices of the state are open—witness the 
present serasker, the Capudan Pasha about to marry the sultan’s daugh- 
ter, Mutsafa Efendi, the chief secretary, e ¢anti altri. 

‘It may here be remarked, that one of the most remarkable features 
in the Turkish character is the natural dignity they all possess, which’ 
qualifies them to bear with such graceful ease the high offices so often 
and so suddenly conferred on members of the very lowest classes,'); Ai! 
man to-day is a vizeer or a pasha, who but the day before wasa porter, 
or a boatman; and yet after watching him closely, you feel, inclined to, 
believe, from his manners and bearing, that during the whole. of, his 
life he has held the highest rank in society, and not only so, but that ‘his 
family have done so for successive generations before him, 

“ The fair flowers of Georgia, of Circassia, and of Greece, being of 
much greater value than the rest, and being reseryed for the sultan or 
his pashas, are not exposed to the vulgar gaze, but are kept’ within 
doors. The Turks, for some time after the conclusion of thepéace, 
were in great alarm lest (the Russians being in possession of’ the: ports of 
the Black Sea, from which these lovely objects. are exported) the trade 
should cease. The love of gold was, however, stronger than ‘religious 
principle, and the Christian Russians have already sent several cargoes: 
of these precious wares to the bazaars of Stambool.”—vol: ii, pp. 288-4 
241, : 
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Tt-is' quite true that the condition of slaves in the--Turkish 
dominions varies greatly from that of those who are in bondage 
under Christian lords; but we must say, that nothing connected 
with the history of such unfortunates any where, is more affecting 
and lamentable than their levity, as described in the above extract. 
Such conduct only shows that their animal nature controls their 
reason, and that they are degraded to a condition akin to the brutes 
that perish. And yet, what heart-ensnaring beauties must these 
same Georgians and Circassians be, who are thus described in the 
Kitabi Kulsum Naneh as translated by Atkinson !— 


‘«‘ And Georgia is a garden sweet, 

And beauty’s own romantic seat ; 

The dark-browed maidens there possess 
The boon of perfect loveliness. 

Stags’ eyes in sleepy languor roll, 

And captivate the softened soul ; 

Long silken lashes shade the ball, 

And tresses o’er the shoulders fall 

In many a heart bewildering ring, 
Glossy and black as raven’s wing. 

Their forms with fine proportions graced, 
Full bosomed, slender round the waist, 
With tapering limbs of snowy whiteness, 
Eclipsing e’en the moon in brightness ; 
Circassian damsels, too, display 

Superior charms, and ever gay, 

Chase sorrow from the heart away.” 


In conclusion, we must say, that although our author betrays 
strong prepossessions and partialities, his volumes still contain so 
much that is curious, or learned, or happily expressed, that there 
can be no doubt of their being generally read, and often recurred to 
by persons desirous of acquiring a familiar acquaintance with ‘the 
scenes described. 





Art. I].—An Angler’s Rambles. By Evwarp Jessz, Esq. F.L.S., Author 
of “ Gleanings in Natural History.” London: Van Voorst. 1836. 


WE are delighted to receive, in the course of every three months 
or so, from some one of our * brethren of the rod,” a handsome 
volume full of talk about the “ gentle art.” It is not that we ex- 
pect or wish to have any thing very new upon the subject, for of 
Anglers’ Guides there is a superfluity ; neither do we believe that 
much practical knowledge is ever acquired from them. But when, 
as in the volume before us, we find in every description, story, or 
anecdote, the spirit and sentiments of a true disciple of Father Izaac, 
simple and pure, fresh and sweet, sparkling or smoothly flowing, we 
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are transported to the days and scenes of our youth ; the troubles 
of life are for a time forgotten ; our hearts are bettered ; and the 
generous feelings of humanity are awakened and warmed towards all 
mankind. ‘Toread any one chapter which we have ever met with 
from the hand of the Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History,” 
is like, and almost equal to, wandering along with a friend of conge- 
nial soul through a fine English landscape, sometimes upon the 
margin of a meandering brook, and at other times beneath a canopy 
of variegated trees, or upon the expansive uplands where 'the breeze 
fans the blood with the breath of health. It is at such moments 
and seasons that the outgivings of the heart partake of all that is 
gentle, peaceful, and good in the voice and works of creation ; and 
where the true lover of untarnished nature would not exchange his 
condition for the wealth or the power of an emperor. 

Amid the turmoil and noisome scenes of a city life, we hail the 
appearance of Mr. Jesse’s Angler’s Rambles, as one of the best 
substitutes the world of books can furnish in lieu of the rural expe- 
riences now referred to. When we learnt that he was about to ap- 
pear in the special character of a professor of the rod and line, our 
hopes were high: for we knew that he was steeped to the lips in 
the knowledge requisite for such a performance; and that his en- 
thusiasm was borne upon that intense piety which delights most in 
communicating pleasure by a faithful, hearty, and simple expression 
of his own grateful and happy feelings, as touched and aroused by 
the voice of God in his perfect works. The only thing we feared 
was, that he might be tempted to give too many technical details 
and formal rules for the tyro-angler’s instruction in the art. This 
danger, however, he has judiciously and tastefully avoided, by chiefly 
recording recollections of scenes and circumstances which took place 
in his younger days, and by detailing what he knows, or has prac- 
tised—throwing out such directions as his narrative suggests, and 
interspersing the whole with happily conceived and sweetly described 
events, anecdotes, and characters. It is a work which, without any 
particular feature of excellence, or high pretension, can néver be- 
come uninstructive or tiresome, wherever there is taste, kindly sym- 
pathies, or unobtrusive virtues. Like some others we could name, 
though it lay constantly on our table, a day could not pass in which 
it might not be fondly taken up for the sake of producing short and 
speedy repose to the excited or exhausted mind. In its general 
tendency and power to produce this enviable result, does the excel- 
lence of the ** Angler’s Rambles” consist ; and in the author’s fa- 
vourite art, of which his book discourses, this same influence con- 
stitutes its principal merit and worth. 

We are informed in the Preface, that the only paper in the vo- 
lume which has been recently written is the one on Thames Fish- 
ing, the greater part of it having appeared in Frazer’s Magazine ; 
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and a better specimen of the author’s style and spirit cannot be se- 
lected than what is afforded by its opening paragraph. 

“ It is somewhat amusing to notice the different characters and descrip- 
tion,of persons who visit some of the villages in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis by which the Thames flows, for the purpose of fishing. I frequently 
have them as companions on the outside of our stage coach, and I must 
in justice to them say, that I invariably find them pleasant and good-hu- 
moured, generally full of sanguine and eager anticipations of excellent 
sport, though now and then casting a look at the sky, and asking the 
opinion of the coachman as to the probable state of the weather on the 
morrow. I observe that our coachman always treats these worthy disci- 
ples of Izaac Walton with great respect and civility, which I presume 
these open-hearted lovers of angling return by a small addition to the 
usual fee. I always think it a piece of good fortune whenever I find my- 
self placed on the roof of the coach near these light-hearted fishermen, 
with their rods between their knees, and their fishing-baskets properly 
secured. There is a sort of freemasonry amongst anglers which speedily 
makes them become acquainted with each other, and then commences an 
agreeable relation of their exploits in the piscatory art. It is certainly 
with no small pride and self-satisfaction that these communications are 
made. Every minute detail of the capture of a trout is entered into; its 
length, its weight, its condition, the sort of tackle used, the species of 
bait, the mode of putting it on—even the very way in which the fish is 
dressed, and its extraordinary fine flavour, are all eagerly detailed in 
succession, and patiently listened to. Patience, certainly, is a necessary 
qualification in an angler. Indeed I remember a Thames fisherman, who, 
on my evincing some displeasure at not having the good sport he had 
promised me, very coolly told me, that I should never make a good angler 
if 1 could not fish a whole day in a bucket of water without shewing im- 
patience.”—pp. 1,2. 

What an amount of good has old Father Thames done to over- 
grown London! We do not speak of the wholesome beverages of 
which he forms the sole or principal element ; nor of the treasures 
which are borne on his bosom to the mart of the world. But what 
would Cockney-land be without his ablutions—ablutions, we mean, 
of the spirit? Were the tranquil scenes, the secluded beauties, and 
the healthful pastimes which are so often and much enjoyed on his 
banks and within the domains of his tributaries, banished or des 
stroyed, how many minds would rust ‘nd corrode, become foul and 
be choked! According to this view of the subject, and especially 
in so far as the angler’s silent trade is concerned, there is cause for 
regret. The good old times for Thames fishing are on the decline ; 
steam-navigation disturbing, and gas, with other poisonous admix- 
tures, destroying, the finny tribes and their spawn. Our author 
also states, that were the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London to 
expend the twentieth part of what a civic feast costs, in having the 
river staked in many more places than it is at present, and by em- 
ploying a proper number of water-bailiffs to prevent the waters being 
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poached by illegal netters and others, much: might -still be done 
for the real sportsmen, that were wont to delight in this noble 
stream. 

We know that many persons, from ignorance or want of taste; 
sneer at the angler’s pastime, and marvel how a trout can’ become 
a theme of interesting amusement or engaging discourse. But it is 
not the trout, so much as the time, the scenery, and the phenomena 
of nature necessarily associated with the poor trout’s history and 
abode, that produces the charm of our favourite art: and not, so 
much even these adjuncts as the “ honest anglers,” the ‘ dear 
lovers and constant practisers,” which the pastime brings in con- 
tact, and who, having a kindred love of quiet enjoyment, generally 
cherish congenial tastes on weightier matters than gossamer line, 
or limber rod, or speckled trout. And yet a harmless creature, that 
seldom obtrudes its beauties upon the careless world, may start the 
pleasantest table-talk that can engage the tranquil passages of lifé. 
Thus the converse might begin :— 7 


“It is a well-known fact, that the large Thames trout will not take 
the artificial fly, but by mere chance, and sume will not run at a bleak 
during a whole season, however fine the tackle, and however skilful the 
angler may be. A large trout may be seen almost daily at this time (June 
1835) opposite the water-gallery of Hampton Court, which has defied 
every endeavour to capture it. A gentleman of my acquaintance, an ex- 
pert spinner for trout, moored his boat close to a spot where he had fre- 
quently seen two large trouton the feed, and which, after many attempts, 
he had been unable to take. When the fish appeared to have become ac- 
custemed to the boat, and had been seen feeding close to its sides, he en- 
deavoured, at various times, and in different ways, to induce them to take 
a bait, but never succeeded, and I verily believe the fish are at this mo- 
ment in the full enjoyment of their native element. y 

“ Many curious anecdotes have been related to me respecting the cap- 
ture of Thames trout, and I will relate one or two of them. Mr. Mar: 
shall, of whom honourable mention has already been made, and who is'8s6 
well known to every loverof Thames angling, during one of his piscatos 
rial excursions in the present season (1835), hooked a trout in the Thames 
of twelve pounds weight. After playing it for some time, the fish, strug: 
gled greatly, and at last made a leap out of the water nearly a yard.high, 
and shook the hooks completely out of his mouth, which Mr. Marshall 
plainly saw. On losing the fish, he let the hooks run directly down the, 
stream, and the trout being very tired, and of course less active, he sud- 
denly pulled, and hooked it again under the fore-fin, and caught it., The 
fish was so tired, that it lay on its side for half an hour after it was in the 
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well of the boat. ~ 


“ Mr. Marshall also caught a trout which weighed sixteen pounds, and 


which had broken from him'the preceding day. The set of hooks; and 
a portion of the line which had been broken, were found in his’ mouth. 
This fish, with the tackle in his mouth, and that with which it was taken, 
are preserved in a glass-case at his house in London, ,, q 8 Buivok 

“T may here mention, that when Mr. Marshall was once fishing with a 
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friend of his at Uxbridge, they each hooked a trout at the same time. His 
friend’s trout took arun and crossed Mr. Marshall’s line, and they became 
quite entangled. The two fish weighed eight pounds, and were both landed 
at once in the same landing-net, a circumstance which perhaps the oldest 
fisherman had never seen before. On another occasion, when he was 
fishing with three flies, he hooked a trout on the leader, another took the 


first bob-fly, and, in playing them, a third took the second bob-fly, and he 
landed all three at once. 


** Perhaps, however, the most curious occurrence which this veteran 
in the art relates, is the following, and no one who is acquainted with him 
will doubt his accuracy. He was one morning angling for trout, when 
he suddenly heard a great splash in the water, and, on looking round, saw 
it, was a hare, which had jumped from the bank to swim across the river, 
When she had got to the middle of the stream, Mr. Marshall threw his 
trout-fly over her, hooked her on the fur of her back, and, in the language 
of the angle, landed her ‘ comfortably.’ Indeed, the accuracy with which 
this expert angler can throw a fly is quite extraordinary. He was one 
day fishing near Carshalton, and in a row of high trees, across the river, 
and which were fringed with fishing lines and flies, he saw a poor bird 
hang by the beak. It had taken one of the artificial flies, and it hung in 
a small cavity between the branches. There was no way of getting at it, 
except walking through the river, and procuring a high ladder. Being 
very anxious to set the bird free, he threw his fly across the river into the 
cavity, hooked the line, and freed the bird.”—pp. 17—20. 

But how can gentle-hearted and affectionate men delight in a 
pastime which is supposed to be wantonly cruel? The truth is, 
however, that unless in butcher-style the angler fish with live bait, 
there is, comparatively with some other rural sports, little pain in- 
flicted upon the captured creature, as has frequently been proved 
by the fact, that a fish which has escaped with a hook in his mouth, 
immediately afterwards has seized another lure, his greed beg 
greater than his pain. It has also been fully ascertained, that the 
nervous system of fish, and cold-blooded animals in general, is less 
sensitive than that of such as are warm-blooded. Besides, the 
hook, in the case of fly-fishing, is usually fixed in the cartilaginous 
part of the mouth, where there are no nerves. If, then, the crea- 
ture be speedily put to death, after being taken out of the water, it 
is argued that the charge of wanton cruelty is done away with, and 
that angling secures superior attractions, and is subject to few ob- 
jections, when compared with fowling or hunting. But though all 
this should be denied, we affirm it to be the fact, that the most 
amiable and affectionate natures in the world belong to enthusiastic 
anglers ; and that, whether young or aged, these amateurs grow in 
healthy tenderness and warmth of heart as they grow in years—be- 
coming as exempt from morbid sensibility as from deliberate cru- 
elty. Mr. Jesse has sketched the character of a few such worthies, 
with whom, in his angling days, he has formed an intimacy. Se- 
veral of these belong to the Walton and Cotton Club, of which he 
himself is a member. But Ned Bartlam, whom the author at first 
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met accidentally during a little fishing excursion between Reading 
and Oxford, obtains a particular notice. 

“He was then dressed ina green jacket, which came well over’ his 
_ knees, and which had seen good service; and he had on a pair of unusually 
thick shoes and strong gaiters, with a straw hat. His fishing-basket was 
hanging behind him. There was, however, something in his air and ap- 
pearatice which made me immediately see that he was a gentleman. He 
was accompanied by a little terrier dog, who employed himself in snuffing 
at the various rat-holes by the side of the river. I should add that his rod 
was handled in a masterly manner. Having accidentally occasion for his 
assistance in helping me to land a fish, our acquaintance began, and was 
resumed that same evening at a small comfortable inn where we had both 
taken up our temporary abode. I found my new friend perfectly well 
skilled in the art of fly-fishing; and his collection of flies, which were all 
of his own making, was really beautiful. As I am only a troller myself, I 
fancied that I was looked upon with some degree of contempt. At all 
events I was sensible of my own inferiority, and, therefore, listened with all 
proper respect and attention to the various descriptions Ned gave me of 
his exploits, without intruding any of my own. It was not till we became 
better acquainted that I ventured to try and persuade him that trolling 
might have its charms; and that if trout would not take a bait, I had still 
a chance of sport with pike, perch, and even chub and barble. I believe, 
however, that to this day he looks upon me as a mere poacher—so bigoted 
is he to his own favourite mode of fishing. 

‘* Next morning we separated, after having, according to the example set 
us by ‘ old Master Izaac,’ paid our reckoning and commended our hostess 
for ‘ having been diligent and having used us kindly.’ We did not, how- 
ever, take leave of each other without an agreement to meet again; 
and our acquaintance, thus commenced, has been turned into a friendly 
intercourse, which I trust is mutually agreeable. Ned, indeed, is not the 
kind of person one meets with every day. He has a mildness and gentle- 
ness in his nature, a kindness of manner, and a wish to oblige, which must 
make him a favourite with every one. Added to this he is, as I said before, 
an expert fly-fisher ; and there are few better shots in the country. He is 
also well skilled as a breaker-in of dogs; and before he became a little 
crippled with rheumatism, was a first-rate cricketer. Indeed, he is still 
called upon to make up matches in this manly sport, which he duly 
attends, being referred to on all knotty points, when his decision is held to 
be law.” —pp. 29—381. 


Ned formerly practised medicine, we are farther informed, in a 
small country town, where he became acquainted with a few wealthy 
families in the neighbourhood ; but the fickleness of a young widow, 
and some other mishaps, induced him to retire from business, poe 
sessed only of a few hundred pounds, which were bequeathed to him 
by the only relative he ever knew. One of his rich acquaintances, 
however, offered to let him live in a lodge in his park ; and here he 
resided. The first time the author called upon him, he found that 
Ned’s only human associate was a tidy cheerful old woman, in the 
capacity of housekeeper. 
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“On entering my friend’s parlour, or whatever it may be called, I found 
him busily employed in dressing up a fly. He was seated in an old- 
fashioned easy arm-chair, with his little terrier at his feet, and a small ta- 
ble by his side covered with the hackles of cocks, wings of ducks, and other 
materials for the construction of artificial flies. Over his fire-place hung 
two guns and various sticks seasoning for fishing-rods. Several of these 
latter implements were neatly arranged at the other end of the room, 
while beneath them were placed two well used fishing-baskets, a landing- 
net, and an old game bag, which had evidently been often replenished. 
Under a table peeped out, part of a fishing-net, and upon it was a back- 
gammon-board repostng on a piece of green baise, on which was placed a 
small tea urn, evidently more for show than use. On the mantel- -plece 
were several small stuffed birds, one of which Ned seemed to set great 
store by, and assured me that it was the only one ever seen in that part of 
the country. I also observed on the same place the tail of a rattlesnake, 
a flask of gunpowder, part of an old Roman vase, a snuff-box or two, the 
jaws of a pike and some other curiosities. There was also a small book- 
case containing two or three odd volumes of Sir Charles Grandison, the 
Angler’s Guide, a book of surgery, and another of farriery, a Shakspeare 
in one volume, and a small pocket Horace, which seemed to have been 
Ned’s constant companion. One volume was carefully covered, and this I 
found to be Major’s beautiful edition of Izaac Walton.” —PP- 31—33. 

This savours much ofa description of one who is a confirmed 
bachelor, but whose social feelings and amiable character unques- 
tionably fitted him to confer happiness upon others. His portrait, 
fgets is exactly that of one who is also framed for the “ gentle 
art,” which, to men of exquisitely fine and deeply seated thoughts, 
is ee to usurp the place which a bosom associate should have oc- 

upied. 

The author goes on to say, that Ned found, being alone, when 
within doors, was intolerable, and therefore he made his faithful 
servant sit with him, to whom he read the newspaper, or some en- 
tertaining book, and whom, it is hinted, he endeavoured so far to 
seduce, as to attempt teaching her to play at backgammon. But 
his first love-attachment has been, dation: his ast ; and it is 
supposed, that the circumstances which attended it were of an un- 
usually interesting nature, since it led such a spirit as Ned’s to 
court solitude, and sometimes to evince a melancholy which seemed 


foreign to his nature. 

‘‘] remember that I was one day trolling on the banks of the Thames, 
and nearly opposite to an old oak-tree which partially threw its branches 
over the water, and which was in sultry weather his favourite resort. I 
had not been long engaged in my occupation, when I perceived him 
slowly sauntering along, and now and then throwing his line into the river, 
where the openings between the osiers gave him an opportunity of doing 
so. His thoughts, however, were evidently otherwise engaged, and he 
did not discover that I was so near him. At length he reached his favourite 
tree, and, fixing his rod in the bank, threw himself at full length under its 
shade, at the same time leaning his head upon his hand, appeared to be 
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solely engaged in watching his line as it was occasionally moved by the 
eddies or rippling of the stream. He had not remained in this position 
many minutes when I fancied that I could perceive him wiping a tear 
from his eye, and that his countenance assumed an expression of deep 
melancholy ; and though there was nothing particular in the whole inci- 
dent, I need not say that he lost none of his interest in my eyes. His 
kindness of heart, his love of poetry, and indeed all tales of fiction, added 
to his admiration for the minutest works of nature, will help to fill up the 
character of a man whom for unsophisticated goodness I have never yet 
seen equalled.”’—pp. 34, 35. 


But Ned is not always in the melting mood, as appears from va- 
rious particulars related of him ; and from none more decidedly, 
than his admiration of Shakspeare’s light or humorous passages. 
For instance, one day, when a person inquired of him, while he 
was watching his float, the way to some place, the angler responded, 
in the words of Lancelot Gobbo— 


«<Turn up on your right hand, at the next turning; but, at the next 
turning of all, on your left; marry, at the very next turning, turn of no 
hand, &c. It so happened that the stranger was equally well read in 
Shakspeare; and therefore, instead of being affronted at Ned’s wit, he 
only answered, ‘ By-’s sonties, ’twill be a hard way to hit.” Ned was so 
much pleased with the rejoinder, that he ‘ tried conclusions with him’ sdme 
time; and was so well satisfied with his companion’s knowledge of Shak- 
speare, and ready repartees, that they embraced, became instantly sworn 
friends, and having adjourned to Ned’s lodge, the stranger was regaled 
with the best that it afforded. Ned afterwards discovered that his new 
friend was astrolling player. It was, however, a little incident in his life 
which he always spoke of with pleasure.” —pp. 35, 36. 

We have next a description, in Mr. Jesse’s peculiarly simple and 
natural manner, of a walk over the domains of the grandee on whase 
property Ned resides. A magnificent heronry, in the course of his 
excursion, particularly engaged the writer’s admiration, than which 
he can figure nothing more royal. But he returns with delight, 


after an allusion to these long-winged gentry, and the stupendous. 


trees on which they perched, to the solitaire, whom he has since 
frequently met at the houses of the common friends of both, where 
the former is uniformly received with the utmost cordiality ; and 
though his dress clothes be of a somewhat antiquated fashion, he 
is so neat in appearance, and so fresh in complexion, that the cut 
of the coat is instantly overlooked. 

“If I was pleased with seeing the reception Ned met with from his 
friends, I was more so when I once accompanied him ina walk through 
the village in which he resides. It was impossible to mistake the expres- 
sion of affection with which every one regarded him, ‘The children got 
about him and he had something kind to say to every one. Only one 
person we met seemed to avoid him, and that was a young female. Her 
dress was in disorder, her hair had escaped from a small black hat she hai 
upon her head, and her whole appearance betokened a mind ill at ease. 
There was something in her appearance which created an interest for her; 
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and I accordingly asked Ned to tell me something of her. Her little 
history was no uncommon one. She had been deserted by a worthless 
scoundrel on whom she had placed her affections, and she had become 


listless and unhappy. Ned said, that he had taken pains to convince her | 


how little cause she had to regret the loss of her Jover; but she had 
become impatient of what he had said to her, and now avoided him. On 
our return from our walk, we again met her; Ned accosted her, but no 
longer spoke to her of her lover. He mentioned her parents—the grief 
they were in at her altered appearance—the happiness she still had it in 
her power to give them. He told her of her duty as a Christian, and 
urged her to apply to the only source from which peace of mind could be 
obtained. While my friend was thus talking to her, I could observe the 
poor girl much affected. 

‘“T have since heard that Ned’s kind efforts to bring her to her proper 
way of thinking have succeeded, and that she is now become both indus- 
trious and happy. : 

‘“‘T have little more to say of my friend. We often fish together, and 
enjoy many quiet conversations, in the course of which I have had frequent 
opportunities of observing his good sense and good feeling. It is indeed 
impossible not to love him, as there is a harmlessness and quietness in his 
manner, added to a kindness and a wish to oblige, which I have never seen 
equalled. I trust that he will forgive me for having introduced this little 
sketch of him. Retired in his habits and pursuits, he still furnishes an 
example which may be of use to others, by proving how much positive 
happiness may be attained in the calmness and stillness of a country life ; 
for though enjoying to the full the innocent amusements which are held 
out to him, he never loses sight of the chief object of human existence— 
that of preparing himself for another anda more exalted state of happiness 
in the world to come.”— pp. 39, 40. 


Now, we take the portrait of Ned to be exceedingly characteristic, 
and to be drawn in a most natural and unlaboured style. It also 
furnishes one of the many instances in these Rambles, where, though 
the angler has lost sight of the immediate subject of his favourite 
art, the experience, the taste, and the little adventures of all such 
professors, are admirably brought out ; proving that it is not the 
capture of the finny race, half so much as the incidents and accom- 
paniments that are inseparable from the pastime, which constitute 
the real pleasure and fancy of all true rod-and-line-men. 

Mr. Jesse, we are glad to learn, is no advocate for fishing with 
worms, because the writhing of the impaled creature would coun- 
terbalance every other pleasure presented at the time. He regards 
the meanest things that are— 


‘ As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all.’ 


But, like one of his companions, Warner, he patronizes sport en- 
joyed as described in the following song, called “ May Morn, or 
the \ngler’s Reveillez.” 
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“Tis the birth-day of May! Up, brothers, I say, 
Your tackle out look, and let us away, 

There’s a cloudy sky, and a breeze from the west, 
Oh! we shall have ‘ killing’ to-day in old Test. 


Cuorvus 


Sing trollillee, sing trollillee, 

Where the trout-streams flow, 

And the breezes blow, 

A fishing, a fishing, a fishing, we go. 
What son of the angle would bear to lie sleeping, 
While grayling and trout are all wagging and leaping ? 
With our flies and our skill, our panniers we'll fill, 
And friendship shall feast on the spoils that we kill. 

Sing, &c. 


March brown, and oak-flv, and green grannam we'll try, 

With the caperer, coachman, and cowlady fly, 

The red hackled palmer, and gnats dun and blue! 

Art and nature shall smile as our sports we pursue ! 
Sing, &c. 


‘ Look, Hal! there’s a thumper—he’s mine, for a bumper! 
Luok, Jack—here’s another—good luck, what a jumper! 
Our panniers are filling, and still we are killing— 
Oh! we are the lads that are able and willing!’ 
Sing, &c. 
Hold! let us give o’er; see! we’ve kill’d a good store ! 
Not Izaac or Charley would ever do more! 
Give the tribes of old Test a day or two’s rest, 
And us a good song, and a cup of the best. 
Sing, &c. 
Fill high to the joys of the rod, line, and hook ! 
Good luck to each brother, by river or brook! 
May he fish all his life, without trouble or strife, 
And ne’er want a bottle, a friend, or a wife ! 
Sing, &c.” pp. 121, 122. 


We have the more sedate and sentimental experience of the true 
angler returning from his long day’s pastime to his cheerful hearth, 
in the following testimony. 


“T delight in the tranquillity of a walk by the side of a beautiful stream 
in the stillness of an evening. ‘Ihe song of birds has ceased, with the 
exception only of the sedge-bird, one of the prettiest of our warblers. 
The corn-crake also now and then interrupts the silence, and the chat- 
tering of starlings is heard, as they settle for the night amid some 
neighbouring alders. Something disturbs a bittern from the sedges, and 
his boom seems to sound from afar as he takes his sullen flight. The 
beetle hums as it rapidly passes, and little white moths hover about the 
willows in every direction; trout appear to suck them in as they fall 
upon the gently-moving water, while others are caught by the bats as 
they leave their haunts in some old tree, and hawk about with a move- 
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ment as silent as it is rapid and various. A bright star appears in the 
‘ample sky,’ 
—‘ Eve’s first star through fleecy cloudlet peeping’— 
and the moon, soon after the glowing red streaks of the setting sun have 
disappeared, emerges from a passing cloud, and adds to the beauty of 
the scene. Nota breath of air rustles among the reeds, but all is calm 
and tranquil— 
‘It was an evening, bright and still, 
As ever blush’d on wave or bower, 
Smiling from Heav’n, as if nought ill 
Could happen in so sweet an hour.’””»—Moore.—p. 123, 


The picture which we are next to introduce into our pages must 
have been taken from the living subject of it, and by one too who has 
an eye for the most touching characteristics of river scenery, such 
as we have thousands of times gazed upon in the picturesque 


North. 


‘The river itself was wide, and in many places shallow, the water rush- 
ing over loose shingle, rippling and sparkling as the sun-beams fell on it. 
Its turnings were here and there abrupt, which varied the appearance of 
it, by presenting to the sight pools which were calm and deep. From 
these the water again rippled over beds of gravel, 


‘With white, round polish’d pebbles spread’— 


and then seemed to wend its way to a rocky shore, against which it forced 
its passage, forming eddies, or little whirlpools, before it resumed its 
calmer course. These rocks were overhung with the branches of some 
fine oaks which flourished on the shore, and whose roots were moistened 
by the ever-flowing stream. It was a scene of calm seclusion. ‘The sound 
was alone broken by the bittern’s cry, or the song of the throstle ina 
neighbouring brake. Now and then swallows pursued their silent eourse 
up and down the river, under the shadow of the over-spreading trees, 
and then darted over them as if in pursuit of some fresh objects of their 
search. The lights and shadows were clearly and beautifully defined as 
the sun glowed in the firmament— 


‘In his east the glorious lamp was seen, 
Regent of day; and all th’ horizon round 
Invested with bright rays.’ 


“No cloud or mist obscured its beams, as they rested on the high- 
topped trees, while flies and other insects flitted in the shades produced by 
the trunks of these fine wide-spreading oaks, whose gnarled and tortuous 
roots appeared to grasp the ground, as if to enable them to support the 
superincumbent weight of the gigantic trees. 

‘“‘ As the anglers advanced, they now and then heard the sound of the 
distant water, as it forced its way over some rocky obstruction into a 
pool, surrounded by high reeds, and shaded by drooping willows; and 
sometimes they caught a view of a meadow, rich with herbage, and co- 
vered with groups of cattle, some feeding, and others ruminating in ap- 
parent listlessness and content.” —pp. 264—266. 


We have stated and shown, for the information of those who 
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might be startled by the title of this work, and led to suppose it was 
nothing better or more than a compilation from the many Guides 
that already exist, that it possesses a more interesting quality, inas- 
much as it chiefly deals with the experience of a true and honest 
angler, and in painting his feelings and tastes ; thus elevating the 
character of the art far more effectually,’ and engaging more cer- 
tainly the fancy of strangers to it, than could be done by a more 
regular treatise. Still, Mr. Jesse loses not an opportunity, when it 
occurs, from what he knows or has practised, of enforcing useful 
lessons,-and suggesting important hints. Take as an example— 


“ The trout is a bold and a vigilant fish, especially those of a large size, 
which feed but little during the day, having their haunts amidst roots of 
trees, or in deep holes, and coming out later in the evening in search of 
prey. Young trout, on the contrary, may generally be seen in the shal- 
low water, where they are more secure from the larger fish of prey. 

“Dr. Hastings added, that he had invariably found, that those who 
fished for trout with very fine tackle, killed many more fish than those 
who use a stronger, or rather a coarser sort. They appear to be an in- 
stinctively cunning fish, and very easily take the alarm. Many persons 
imagine that no fly is so killing as that on which the trout have been 
feeding, but old practical anglers are aware, that when the May-fly is on 
the water, they have a better chance of success by using a fly of another 
description. Dr. Hastings accounted for this, by stating, that not only 
fish, but many animals, appear to delight in a variety of food, and that 
he had observed in particular that pike would appear to give the prefer- 
ence to a dead stale fish, instead of feeding on the usual productions of 
the waters they inhabited.”—pp. 280, 28]. 


— 








Art. III.—Sizth Meeting of the British Association for the Advanee- 
ment of Science. Held at Bristol, August 1936. 


It has been with a considerable degree of closeness that we have 
marked the proceedings of this Association for the Advancement of 
Science, since its birth; and it has been with no small amount of 
gratification that we have perceived its prosperity to have been 
uniformly on the increase. Not only do we mean by the term 
prosperity, that its members have annually become more numerous, 
(at the present meeting there were about 1300), but that the ¢lite 
of this great country—most of those distinguished by talents and 
attainments in each of the numerous departments of science, have 
now attached themselves to its interests, and already brought to 
light some most valuable scientific truths, while they have evi- 
dently put their feet upon the path to others. Men of the most 
exalted reputation have sped to our island from all parts of the 
civilized world, to lend their assistance to the diffusion of the purest 
knowledge ; and all seem filled with the enthusiasm of congenial 
minds, participating in intellectual enjoyment. 
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At this last Meeting a great many important subjects were dis- 
cussed, and some first-rate papers read on the most intricate ques- 
tions, which give promise of the highest results ; nor can those who 
take little interest in such exertions be insensible to their magni- 
tude, when they are told that the Committee of the Association 
have been enabled to devote no less than 2,700/. in further aid of 
the purposes for which they labour. The only drawback to the 
well working of the Association that we have heard of, has been 
what is complained of by some of its brightest members, viz. that 
there has been a good deal of the precious time of some of the 
Sections wasted at the Meetings of different years in profitless talk, * 
and on the part of persons who have nothing to bring to sci- 
entific investigation that is worth listening to. This evil, which 
seems to be a growing one, it is to be hoped is neither radical nor 
very formidable in its nature. A proper selection of Chairmen and 
the Committees for each of the Sections, who with a firm hand 
would take care to repress every thing like twaddle, or attempts by 
the feeble and froward to occupy the time which modest talent 
should obtain, would become a sufficient authority and method for 
checking the evil, which is incidental to all numerous as well as 
public meetings. One circumstance was extremely gratifying on 
the present occasion, and equal to the neutralizing of the heavy 
weight of many lumbering and vain men ;—we allude to the fact 
that Sir David Brewster has been received at Bristol, and has 
conducted himself there most cordially—clearly showing that all 
traces of a previous misunderstanding between him and his col- 
leagues had vanished. Indeed, Sir David’s exertions in contem- 
plation of this meeting, and during its sittings, have been numerous 
and brilliant. 

It is impossible, and it is unnecessary, for us to give in one paper 
anything like a complete outline of the many profound and curious. 
subjects discussed at this or any of the previous Meetings of the 
British Association. When we state that these subjects are handled 
in sectional assemblies, and for a week together, under the depart- 
ments of Mathematical and Physical Science—of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy—of Geology and Geography—of Zoology and Botany 














—of Anatomy and Medicine—of Statistics—and of Mechanical 
Science, no one of our readers who may have hitherto been unac- 
quainted with the character and purpose of the Association can 
fail of perceiving that the range of discussion is unlimited, and 
that nothing short of a volume containing a full account of all the | 
lights brought to bear upon the separate branches during each 
Annual Meeting, could be satisfactory. As we have on previous 
occasions of the same nature done, we shall now confine our- 
selves chiefly to one of the departments above named, choosing that 
which possesses the most popular character, viz. Statistics. But, | 


just to show those who are incredulous as to the real practical and 
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magnificent advantages that result from scientific researches, we 
will first of all present some notices connected with other branches 
superintended by the Association. 

In the Section which discusses subjects under the denomination 
of Mechanical Science, Mr. Russell of Edinburgh described the 
result of certain experiments made by him onthe traction of boats 
in canals, at different velocities. It has formerly been the received 
opinion of mankind, as proved by being universally acted upon, that 
boats upon canals could not be moved beyond slow degrees, but by 
an expenditure of power that would be profitless and wasteful ; for 
it was believed that the resistance of the water would increase with 
the velocity of the boat. Hence the conclusion, that for two miles 
an hour speed, there would be four times the resistance of one 
mile; for four miles, sixteen times, and so on, according to the 
squares of the velocities. But Mr. Russell has shown that there 


is in reality in the element and natural movements of water, a 


circumstance which completely alters the case, and that when over 
a certain speed, the resistance, instead of increasing, diminishes. 
He has by experiments found, for example, that though the resist- 
ance to the traction of a canal boat increased with its speed accord- 
ing to the law of the squares, up to 74 miles per hour, the velocity 
being then augmented to 83, the resistance fell, and that 12 miles 
per hour met with scarcely more resistance than when the boat sped 
at the rate of 74 miles. ‘These results have been frequently con- 
firmed—the practical application of which is too apparent to require 
explanation. When the Transactions of this year’s Meeting of the 
Association are published, any one curious in such matters will find 
a clear and most interesting account of the experiments and the 
phenomena that have led,to this discovery. We may, however, just 
allude to one of the facts belonging to the discovery ; it is this, that 
when a boat is moving in a canal, a wave is generated which travels 
at great speed, upon which if the vessel be kept, it will be borne 
on with comparatively small resistance. 

Let us now quote a paragraph or two of a letter from Sir J. 
Herschel, who is now in Africa, pursuing his astronomical experi- 
ments and researches, which was read by Sir William Hamilton 
before the Association. It is dated from Feldhausen, Cape of 
Good Hope, June 13th 1836. He says— 


“ By your last, which only reached me yesterday (though dated on the 
16th of March), I learn that the meeting of the British Association will 
take place early in August. Had it been in September, it might have 
been practicable for me to have drawn up (not without difficulty) some- 
what of a detailed report of my proceedings here. As it is, however, 
nothing short ofa miracle could enable me to do so in time for your meet- 
ing. ‘I'he fact is,since our arrival here, I have been so entirely occupied 
wita the mechanical processes of observation, and the actual eutding and 
carrying of my harvest, that I have not had any time to thresh it out for 
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consumption; or, to drop figure, I have got a monstrous collection of 
rough observations, but hardly a figure reduced. So much as this however 
I may say, that I have swept over all, or nearly all, that part of the 
heavens, which is invisible, or hardly visible, in England, except just in 
the immediate vicinity of the pole (a most barren region), and (favoured 
by a season of almost uninterrupted clear sky, and a definition and tran- 
quillity of the stars under great apertures and magnifying powers which 
want language to express), have amassed a large collection of nebulz 
and double stars of all classes, orders, and degrees. Of some of the most 
remarkable objects which have occurred to me, I have sent a brief list to 
Schumacher, who may probably have inserted them in his Astronomical 
Journal; I can here only find time or room for a few general remarks, 

“The general aspect of the southern ci1cumpolar region, including in 
that expression 60 or 70 deg. of S. P. D.,is ina high degree rich and 
magnificent, owing to the superior brilliancy and larger development of 
the Milky Way; which, from the constellation of Orion to that of Anti- 
nous, is in a blaze of Jight, strangely interrupted, however, with vacant 
and almost starless patches, especially in Scorpio, near a Centauri and 
the cross; while to the North it fades away pale and dim, and is in com- 
parison hardly traceable. I think it is impossible to view this splendid 
zone, with the astonishingly rich and evenly distributed fringe of stars of 
the third and fourth magnitudes, which form a broad skirt to its southern 
border, like a vast curtain—without an impression, amounting to a con- 
viction, that the Milky Way is not a mere stratum, but an annulus; or, at 
least, that our system is placed within one of the poorer and almost 
vacant parts of its general mass, and that eccentrically, so as to be much 
nearer to the parts about the cross, than to that diametrically opposed 
to it. 

‘** The great nebulz in Orion and n Argi are, however, by far the most 
surprising objects this hemisphere presents. ‘The former appears to much 
greater advantage than in our latitudes, and presents many appendages, 
branches, and convolutions, which are not discernible in its low situation 
in Europe. The latter is an object su¢ generis, and which, without a figure, 
it would be useless to attempt a description of. I sPould mention that I 
have spared, and shall continue to spare, no pains to procure correct draw- 
ings of these and other the southern nebule. I cannot trace in 7 Argi, 
as seen in the twenty feet, any resemblance to the figures published of it; 
though in the seven feet equatorial,(furnished with a five inch achromatic 
object glass) some leading features of those figures may be recognized. It 
is of immense extent, and crowded with stars, to which the nebule form 
a brilliant back-ground.” 

We now come to the subject of Statistics, beginning with Dr. 
Cleland’s Report of the former and present state of Glasgow. We 
can only extract, however, afew of the very many details contained 
in this Report. 


In conducting the government census for 1831, Dr. Cleland found 
that there was church accommodation in the city and suburbs for 
only 73,425, viz.in the established church for 30,928 ; for Dissent- 
ers and Roman Catholics, 42,497, being 20,291 sittings less than 
required by law. The religious part of the community were startled 
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by this statement ; and in little more than two years 24,000/. was 
subscribed for affording additional accommodation. The conse- 
quence has been, that six new churches are built, or are in the course 
of erecting. But to supply the whole deficiency, supposing the 
population to amount, in 1836, to 235,000, and that 60 sittings 
were required for every 100 of the inhabitants, there are 61,594 
that could not be accommodated, who, we may presume, would 
occupy 61 additional churches. Dr. Cleland has also come to the 
conclusion, that the number of Catholics in the districts referred to, 
in 1830, amounted to 26,965 souls; but that five years later they 
have increased to 46,288. 

The increase of trade in Glasgow during the last fifty years is 
almost incredible. But to take a few particulars as to the inter- 
course held with the city by stage coaches and otherwise, the reader 
arrives at once at a most impressive view of an extensive subject, 


“Stage coaches were first introduced into Scotland in 1678. On the 
6th August, in that year, Provost Campbell and the other magistrates’ of 
Glasgow, contracted with William Hume, of Edinburgh, that he should 
run a coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, a distance of 42 miles. 
The following is an abstract of the indenture, which is rather curious. 
Hume engaged with all diligence to run a coach with six able horses, to 
leave Edinburgh every Monday morning, and return (God willing) every 
Saturday night; the passengers to have the liberty of taking a cloak-bag 
for their clothes; the Burgesses of Glasgow to have a preference to the 
coach; the fare from the Ist March to the Ist September, to be 42. E6s. 
Scots (8s. sterling) ; and during the other months, 5/. 8s. Scots. As the 
undertaking was arduous, and could not be gone into without assistance, 
the magistrates agreed to give Hume 200 merks a-year for five years. The 
coach was to run for that period whether passengers applied or not, in 
consideration of his having actually received two years’ premium tn ad- 
vance, 221. 4s. 54d. sterling.” 


Dr. Cleland has seen a manuscript account of the manner in 
which two gentlemen travelled from Glasgow to London in 1739, 
which shows that in England as well asin Scotland such a journey 
was in those days an enterprise of no ordinary magnitude. The 
account states— 


“ That there was no turnpike road till they came to Grantham, within 
one hundred and ten miles of London. That up to that point they tra- 
velled upon a narrow causeway, with an unmade soft road upon each side 
of it. That they met from time to time strings of pack horses, from 30 
to 40 in a gang, by which goods seem to have been transported from one 
part of the country to another. The leading horse of the gang carried a 
bell, to give warning to travellers coming in the opposite direction ; and 
when they met these trains of horses, with their packs across their backs, 
the causeway not affording room to pass, they were obliged to make way 
for them, and plunge into the side road, out of which they sometimes 
found it difficult to get back again upon the causeway.” 


Dr. Cleland calculates that now, by stage coaches, steam. vessels, 
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canal navigation, and rail roads, that there are not fewer than 
1,587,198 persons annually travelling to or from Glasgow. Let us 
see what is said of the power-looms, and steam engines. As to the 
former— | 

‘*Some idea may be obtained of the extent cf their use in Glasgow, 
when it is known that in 1831 four houses employed 3040 looms. ‘These 
looms, on an average, weave fourteen yards each per day. Allowing 
each loom to work 300 days in a year, these four companies would 
throw off 10,101,000 yards of cloth, which, at the average price of 44d, 
per yard, is 189,393/. 15s. per aanum. ‘The power and hand looms 
belonging to Glasgow in 1831, amounted to 47,127, viz. steam looms, 
15,127; hand looms, in the city and suburbs, 18,537; in other towns, 
for Glasgow manufactures, 13,463. Since that period power looms have 
greatly increased. 

‘* Steam Engines.—There are in Glasgow and its suburbs 310 steam 
engines, viz. 176 employed in manufactories; 59 in collieries; 7 in stone 
quarries ; and 68in steam boats. Average power of engines, 20.46-100th; 
total horses’ power, 6406.” 


From 1755 to 1830, both inclusive, 89 persons have been executed 
in Glasgow, five of whom were females. During the first twelve 
years only six suffered, but in the last twelve there were 37. Of 
these, it is consistent with our knowledge, that a great proportion 
were natives of Ireland. 

No where was the Union of Scotland with England more opposed 
than in Glasgow, and no where in that country has its benefits 
been more fully felt. At that period and for fifty years afterwards, 
the inhabitants were very frugal, and strict in their religious obser- 
vances, for we are informed that the houses in the early part of the 
century were— 


« Almost without exception, covered with thatch, and those occupied by 
the highest class of citizens contained only one public room, a dining-room, 
and even that was used only when they had company ; the family at other 
times usually eating in a bed-room. T’he people were in general religious, 
and, about 1745, particularly strict in their observance of the Sabbath, some 
of them, indeed, to an extent that was cunsidered by others to be extrava- 
gant. There were families who did not sweep or dust their houses, did 
not make their beds, or allow any food to be cooked or dressed on the Sab- 
bath. ‘There were some who opened only as much of the shutters of their 
windows as would serve to enable the inmates to move up and down, or an 
individual to sit at the opening to read. Influenced bya regard for the 
Sabbath, the magistrates employed persons, termed ‘ compurgators,’ to 
perambulate the city on the Saturday nights, and when at the approach of 
twelve o’clock, these inquisitors happened to hear any noisy conviviality 
going on, even in a private dwelling-house, they entered it and dismissed 
the company. Another office of these compurgators was tu perambulate 
the streets and public walks during the time of divine service on Sunday, 
and to order every person they met abroad, not on necessary duty, to go 
home, and if they refused to obey, to take them into custody.” 

‘Lhe employment of these officials continued till about 1750, when 
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a gentleman whom they had seized sued them before the Court of 
Session, and, prevailing in his suit, the practice was dropped. We 
may farther judge of the progress which the primitive inhabitants 
of the city were making to their present independence of mind, and 
style of manners, when it is told, that previous to the breaking out 
of the American war, the Virginians, who were the aristocracy at 
the time— 

“Had a privileged walk at the cross, which they trod in long scarlet 
cloaks and bushy wigs; and such was the state of society, that when 
any of the most respectable master tradesmen of the city had occasion 
to speak to these tobacco lords, he was required to walk on the other 
side of the street, till he was fortunate enough to meet the eye of the 
patrician, for it would have been presumption to approach him.” 

When our readers are informed that previous to 1813 there were 
no regular pawnbrokers in Glasgow, they will discover another sign 
of the march of society. But still more indicative does the evidence 
become, when it is known that in 1830 there were nineteen licensed 
houses of the kind; that their pledges amounted to 410,400, and 
the capita] employed in the trade to 24,700/. ‘This announcement 
led to considerable discussion and anxiety in the Section ; its con- 
nection as a key to the moral condition of the lower orders, occu- 
pying the attention of the members, and prompting them to pursue 
inquiries into the subject much further. It appears that women 
more frequently have recourse to this mode of raising money than 
the other sex. Mr. Fripp read the following return of articles 
pledged at the largest pawnbroking establishment in Glasgow—for 
the year we presume. ? 

‘© 539 men’s coats. 84 bed-ticks. 
355 vests. 108 pillows. 
28s pairs of trousers. 262 pairs of blankets. 
84 pairs of stockings. 300 pairs of sheets. 


1980 women’s gowns. 162 bed-covers. 
540 petticoats. 36 table-cloths. 
132 wrappers, 48 umbrellas. 
123 dufiles. 102 bibles. 
90 pelisses. 204 watches. 
240 silk handkerchiefs. 216 rings. 
294 shirts and shifts. 48 Waterloo medals.” 


60 hats. 

Baron Dupin addressed the Section on the subject of a paper he 
had laid on the table, entitled “‘ Researches relative to the Price of 
Grain, and its Influence on the French Population.” His survey 
had extended over fifteen years, previous to 1832. During this 
time the price of corn in France had varied from 80 to 34 shillings 
per quarter, and the effect of this enormous disproportion on the 
elements of social life—deaths, births, and marriages—has been the 
great object of his examination. Some extraordinary results 
followed from his inquiry. He found that more than 100 per cent. 
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of difference produced far less variation in mortality than other less 
apparent causes. The effect on births was scarcely greater; but 
‘on marriages it was more distinguishable. He found also that 
society was most prosperous when provisions were of an interme- 
diate price. Lord Nugent remarked, that while the population of 
France was notoriously on the increase, the number of births ap- 
peared tobestationary. The Baron answered, that this was owing 
is ie progress of civilization ; fewer children were born, and fewer 

Complaints were made in the Section, of the great deficiencies in 
all the English statistical tables. For example, in the population 
returns, the census was said to be less than the truth, it being ima- 
gined by many that government had some capitation tax in con- 
templation, and for that end were numbering the people. One other 
source of error was, that children who died before baptism were en- 
tered among the deaths, but not among the births. But the greatest 
mistakes were to be found in the Educational Reports. It is 
not slightly striking, to hear that the Statistical Committee in Man- 
chester have declared, that 46 per cent. were educated by Dissenters, 
and only 22 per cent. by the Church. Again, in Sunday Schools, 
for every hundred scholars, 60 were educated by Dissenters, 30 by 
Churchmen, and 10 by Roman Catholics. 

At the instigation of the British Association, a similar inquiry 
into the state of education in the borough of Liverpool had been 
directed, to that which was brought to a close last year; and from 
the Report furnished in consequence of this new undertaking, we 
now take our information and extracts. 

The difficulties in this case were, for the most part, of the same 
nature with those encountered in regard to Manchester and Salford, 
though more formidable. They almost all originated in a distrust 
on the part of those from whom information was sought, of the ob- 
jects of the inquirers ; some political, religious, or sectarian motives 
being suspected. One elderly individual observed, “ If government 
choose to legislate on education, the schoolmasters have a right to 
compensation for the loss of their vested rights.”” The following 
statements are discouraging. 

‘‘ A suspicion as to the object of the inquiry, and backwardness in giving 
the information asked for, was most common in the wealthiest class of 
schools ; but, in the outset of the inquiry, and amongst the inferior schools, 
party spirit, evidently excited by a large meeting held 29th October, 1835, 
followed by other proceedings, was found to rage with considerable viru- 
lence. In one of the Dame Schools the mistress stated the feeling between 
Protestant and Catholic to be so violent, that, on the admission of a new 
scholar, she frequently received injunctions from the parents not to allow 
the child, if a Catholic, to sit on the same form with Protestant children, 
or if a Protestant, to sit with the Catholics. In answer to the question 
‘How many classes have you in your school?’ one or two have replied 
‘Two; Protestant and Catholic.’ 
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«Tt appears from the labours of the committee— 

“ First.—That the whole number of children, male and female, attend- 
ing schools of one kind or another, is 33,183, which is about fourteen and 

two-fifths per cent. of the whole population. 

Secondly, —That of this total number of 33,183, about 6,000 are 
children, either under five or above fifteen years of age, and that, conse- 
quently, the number of children between the ages of five and fifteen aitend- 
ing school is about 27,200. 

* Now, if 57,500 (or one-fourth of the whole population), be assumed 
as the total number of children between the ages of five and fifteen in the 
borough, it would then appear that, of this number, 27,200 are receiving 
some kind of instruction in schools, and 30,300 (or more than one-half of 
the whole), attend no schools whatever.” 

The Report goes on to state, that the number of children now 
ascertained to be receiving some kind of education, is greater by 
15,500 than the number stated to the government in 1835 ;—a pro- 
digious discrepancy, and reflecting no great honour upon those who 
conduct government inquiries. The dame schools and common 
girls’ schools are, with one or two exceptions, kept by females, and 
the common boys’ schools by men. The condition of a vast num- 
ber of these seminaries, in respect of accommodation, is miserable, 
as the following examples shew. 

‘‘Of the common day schools in the poorer districts it is difficult to 
convey an adequate idea: su close and offensive is the atmosphere in 
many of them, as to be intolerable to a person entering from the open 
air, more especially as the hour for quitting school approaches. The di- 
mensions rarely exceed those of the dame schools, while frequently the 
number of scholars is more than double. Bad as this is, it is much ag- 
gravated by filth and offensive odour, arising from other causes, 

‘‘ On pointing out to one mistress of a dame school, the unfavourable 
effect these circumstances must produce upon the children, she replied, 
‘ They thrive best in dirt.’ 

“ A circumstance which proves the unwholsome condition of many of 
these schools, is the very rapid spread of infectious or epidemic disorders 
which occasionally make their appearance in them. The measles, scarlet 
fever, small-pox, and ophthalmic affections, never attack one scholar 
alone. Frequently one-half of the scholars are affected at the same time; 
and some of the schools have been visited at times when two-thirds of 
the children, usually attending, were detained at home by such com- 
plaints. These cases have invariably occurred in the most unhealthy 
and ill-ventilated schools, while, in schools more favourably circum. 
stanced, it has rarely happened that more than three or four of the scholars 
have been absent, on account of illness, at the same time. 

“In a garret up three pair of dark broken stairs, was a common day 
school, with forty children, in the compass of ten feet by nine. On a 
perch, forming a triangle with the corner of the room, sat a cock and 
two hens; under a stump bed, immediately beneath, was a dog kennel, in 
the occupation of three black terriers, whose barking, added to the noise 
of the children, and the cackling of the fowls on the approach ofa 
stranger, were almost deafening. ‘There was only one small window, at 
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which sat the master, obstructing three-fourths of the light it was capa. 
ble of admitting. 

‘* Atanother school, also in a garret, very much dilapidated, and only 
vine feet by twelve feet, were thirty-eight scholars; not more than six 
of these had any book; a desk, at which only five boys could be accomo- 
dated at the same time, was all the provision for writing and arithmetic. 
The room below was in the occupation of a cobbler, whose wife lay ill 
in bed of a fever, himself pursuing his avocation near to the bedside.” 

The moral instruction conveyed in these schools seems to be on 
a principle suitable to their accommodation. On this and kindred 
points, we must, in conclusion, refer to the following summary, 
taken from the report of a Committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation ; which, had it done nothing more than open the eyes of the 
country to the state of education in some of its largest and most in- 
fluential cities, would deserve the gratitude of all men. The Com- 
mittee thus abridge their information. 

‘© First.— More than one-half of the whole number of children in the 
borough, are receiving no education in schools, either really or nomi- 
nally. 

 Secondly.—Of those who do attend school, more than one-third are 
the children attending dame and common day schools, some of whom 
acquire nothing by their attendance at school, to which the term educa- 
tion can reasonably be applied, and, with few exceptions, the remainder 
receive an education of the very lowest description. 

“ Thirdly.—T here is in the dame and common day schools, 

‘* First. An universal want of school rooms, fitted to receive the chil- 
dren, and a very insufficient supply of books and writing materials. 

* Second. A very frequent want of discipline and subordination 
amongst the children; and of respect and esteem for their teachers; and 
a total absence of any uniform system of instruction. 

“ Third. A body of teachers, who, with few exceptions, are of the 
lowest class, who have received no preparation for their task by previous 
education, whose competency has been submitted to no test,and whoare, 
in fact, totally unqualified for their situation, both from want of know- 
ledge, and want of moral influence over the children. The office of 
schoolmaster is almost universally undertaken by persons who can find 
no readier means of subsistence; there is much competition between 
the masters, and, in consequence of apathy on the part of the parents, as 
to the quality of the education their children receive, this competition 
shows itself in a reduction of the terms for teaching, and seldom or never 
in an endeavour to raise the condition of the school. 

“ Fourthly.—Referring to what they have said under the two preceding 
heads, the Committee feel convinced that improvement in this class of 
schools is hopeless, so long as they remain without assistance and direc- 
tion from some body, vastly superior, both in pecuniary means and in 
intelligence, to those in whose hands they now are. 

“ The two great desiderata of those schools are— 

* First. A supply of proper school rooms and school books. 

«“ Secondly. A supply of competent teachers. 

« So long as these do not exist, not even the first steps towards an effi- 
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vient system of education can be made, and there is no ground to hope 
that they ever will, or can be supplied by the unassisted efforts of the 
working classes themselves. 

“ Fifthly.—The remaining schools for the education of the children of 
the lower classes, consist chiefly of charity schools, some of which have 
infant, and most of which have Sunday schools attached to them ; and 
receive within their walls about forty-five per cent. of the whole number 
of children attending school in the borough, supported, in great part, by 
the funds of private individuals, by whom they are assisted and directed. 
The education given in these schools is of a more effective kind. The 
school rooms are more airy and spacious; and the teachers, of a higher 


and better educated class, have stronger motives to the zealous discharge 
of their duties.” 





Ant. 1V.— Memorials of Mrs. Hemans with Illustrations of her Literary 
Character ; from her Private Correspondence. By Hunry F. Cuor- 
LEY, 2vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Here we have a beautiful work upon a lovely subject. Mr. Chorley 
brings to his task the attachment of a friend, and the tender taste 
of a sound critic; nor had the correspondence which he has col- 
lected, and the observations illustrative of that correspondence, as 
well as of the genius and productions of her whom he has delighted 
to honour in these volumes, extended to double the length that they 
do, should we have found the perusal of the whole tiresome. He 
has, however, fully succeeded in his purpose, which was, not to 
write a regular biography of one of our most gifted authors, but to 
link together so much of those materials which her history has af- 
forded, along with his own discriminating notices, as will enable any 
one to trace out the entire progress of her mind through its several 
stages. This he has done, without descending minutely into her 
domestic life, which was clouded, and, to one of her temperament, 
far from generally propitious. 

Some of our readers may have seen the Sketches and Remem- 
brances of Mrs. Hemans, which appeared in the “ Atheneum” 
shortly after her death. ‘hese were by the present author, or edi- 
tor, as he modestly styles himself in this publication. The fragments 
then published, however, extended only over the later years of her 
life. But the great interest excited by them, led him to contem- 
plate their extension, which the rich store of materials transmitted 
to him, by known and unknown friends, has enabled him to do in 
the shape now before us. He has thus found himself qualified to 
go back to her earliest years—to the dawning, and through the mid- 
day light of one of the most gentle, affectionate, pure, and poetic 
spirits that ever blessed human nature ; to use his own words, he has 
made it appear fully, that “‘ the woman and the poetess were in her 
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too inseparably united, to admit of their being considered apart 
from each other.” 

The works of Mrs. Hemans have been so popular of late years, 
and so many sketches of her life, from the period that she became 
known to fame, have, since her decease, been published—a review 
of one of these having appeared in our pages—that we shall almost 
exclusively confine ourselves to her early history, and the land- 
marks of her mind’s- expansion, ere she reached the full stature of 
her powers and of her renown. And never were we called on to 
perform a more delightful duty than follow Mr. Chorley’s delicate 
hand, in showing that genius is of no sex, and, in this successful 
effort, to make a valuable contribution to the annals of English 
poetry. 

Mrs. Hemans, whose maiden name was Felicia Dorothea Browne, 
was the second daughter and the fourth child of a family of three 
sons and three daughters. She was a native of Liverpool, and born 
in September, 1794. Her father was from Ireland, belonging to a 
branch of the Sligo family. Her mother was a descendant of a 
Venetian house ; three of its members having been raised to the 
dignity of Doge. In the waning days of the republic, her grand- 
father held the humbler situation of Venetian Consul in Liverpool. 
Mr. Chorley offers some elegant observations, suggested by the 
poetess’s ancestry, which we quote, along with a touching anectite. 

* Even if, in considering the history of a mind, we are to set aside the 
supposed influence of the force du sang as a popular fallacy, it is still’ 
impossible to determine how far and how soon the mere recital of the 
stately names of her maternal ancestry may have impressed one, so e 
impressible as the subject of these Memorials. Mrs. Hemans would often; 
half playfully, half proudly, allude to her origin as accounting for the’ 
strong tinge of romance which, from infancy, pervaded every thought, 
word, and aspiration of her daily life; and for that remarkable instinct 
towards the beautiful, which rarely forms so prominent a feature in the 
character of one wholly English born. She was wont to say, that though 
the years of childhood are for the most part years of happiness, hers were 
too visionary, too much haunted by impressions and fantasies, not to form 
an exception to the rule. Had she lived she would fully have described 
the sensations of that vague hope mounting almost to ecstasy, and of that, 
fear, more vague, so closely linked with superstition, which often trouble 
even the infancy of those endowed with a quick, poetic temperament: she 
would have displayed the unexplained want in their hearts, which is born 
with such; the sense, which suggests a hidden meaning and a mystery to 
be fathomed in things which to others appear common and tangible ; for 
she was meditating a work partly imaginative, partly real, to be called 
‘ Recollections of a Poet’s Childhood,’ at the time when her labours 
were bidden to cease for ever. 

“As achild she was an object almost of devotion, for her extreme beauty ; 
her complexion was remarkably brilliant—her hair long, curling, and 
golden :—in the latter years of her life its hue deepened into brown, but 
it remained silken, and profuse, and wavy, to the last. She was one of 
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those, too, who may be said to be born and nurtured in the midst of 
prophecies. Who can tell how little or how mush impression passing 
words carelessly spoken may make upon one so sensitive ?—One lady 
incautiously observed, in her hearing, ‘ That child is not made for happi- 
ness, I know; her colour comes and goes too fast.” She never forgot this 
remark, and would mention it as having caused her much pain at the time 
when it was spoken.” —vol. i, pp. 11—13. 

We are informed, that her tastes and dispositions were at an 
early age encouraged by her mother, to whom she was exceedingly 
attached, and who possessed many superior qualities. It was to 
this parent that Mrs. Hemans confided her first efforts at literary 
composition, some of which were produced at the age of seven years, 
Several things are recorded of her, belonging to these years. Her 
memory was excellent, which was shown by her chief delight in re- 
citing poems and fragments of plays. Her talents and attractions 
excited unusua! interest in the minds of all who had access to her, 
even in those who seldom sympathize with the flights of a young 
genius; and her fascinations attracted the simple as well as gentle. 
An old gardener used to say, that ‘“‘ Miss Felicia could ’tice him to 
do whatever she pleased.” 

Owing to domestic embarrassments, arising from mercantile mis- 
fortunes, the parents of this extraordinary girl removed to North 
Wales—to a part of the country which, from its situation and cha- 
racter, was admirably adapted to foster the development of her 
poetic fancies. This was in Denbighshire, not far from Abergele. 
The house was old, spacious, and solitary, lying close to the shore, 
and hemmed in by a chain of lofty crags. The deep impression 
which the localities and traditions of this abode made on her ex- 
quisite sensibilities and fancies, may be judged of from the extract 
we now insert. 

“During Mrs. Hemans’ last illness, she reverted again and again to 
this home of her youth, with that peculiar and minute yearning towards 
‘the days of other years,’ which so affectingly marks the parting hours 
of even the stern and the sensual. She would dwell upon the tales of her 
childhood—would tell of the strange creeping awe, with which the solitude 
and stillness of Grwych inspired her :—how it bore the reputation of being a 
haunted house ;—and how on one occasion, having heard a rumour of a fiery 
greyhound, which kept watch at the end of the avenue, she sallied forth 
by moonlight, eager, herself, to eucounter the goblin. She loved to con- 
trast the fancies born within and around its precincts, with the realities 
of her after lot; she would say that, though she was never ambitions, 
could she then have foreseen the fame to which she was destined to rise, 
the anticipation would have excited a thrill of pleasure, such as the posses- 
sion had never awakened.” —vol. i, pp. 16, 17. 

Shakspeare became an early favourite, whom she studied fre- 
quently while seated among the branches of an apple tree. After 
being made familiar with his creations, she grew fond of personify- 
ing them ; and the characters preferred were those of Imogen and 
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Beatrice, in each of whom some strong traits of resemblance to 
herself are found. She was never at school ; and, remarks our au- 
thor, had she been sent to one, she might probably have run away. 
It.is also stated, that the only things she was ever regularly taught 
were English grammar, French, and the rudiments of Latin, com- 
municated by a gentleman, who used to deplore ‘“ that she was not 
a man, to have borne away the highest honours at college.” 

Our author, in a very happy manner, speculates upon the advan- 
tages and disadvantages to Mrs. Hemans, of her seclusion and 
nurture in Wales ; and while he traces delicately the former to 
such a temperament as hers, who was a born poet, he also finds that 
there was the danger of becoming too exclusive in her devotions, 
and of unduly shrinking from all that speaks of every-day life and 
experience. He adds the illustration of this doctrine in these 
words. 

‘It would be difficult, were the whole range of our imaginative litera- 
ture searched through, to discover a more perfect illustration of the above 
remarks than is to be found in the works of Mrs. Hemans, and in the pro- 
gress of mind they register. ‘That she did only a partial justice to her 
powers, must be admitted by all who ever held friendly intercourse with 
her: they will feel, too, that she was summoned away at the moment when 
she might, and must have risen higher than she had ever done before. 
Her first works are purely classical or purely romantic; their poems may 
be compared to antique groups of sculpture, or the mailed ornamental 
figures of the middle ages set in motion. As she advanced on her way, 
sadly learning the while, the grave lessons which time and triak teach, her 
songs breathed more reality and less of romance; the too exclusive and 
feverish reverence for high intellectual or imaginative endowment, yielded . 
to a calmness, and a cheerfulness, and a willingness more and more, not 
merely to speculate upon, but to partake of the ‘ beauty in our daily 
paths.’ Had she lived to bring these yet more fully to bear upon the stores 
of knowledge she had heaped up, she would have produced a work as far | 
superior to any she has left us, as her own latest lyrics and scenes exceed 
the prize poems of her girlhood: the first frigid exercises of a timid and’ 
trammelled writer.” —vol. i, pp. 24, 25. 

In proceeding to mark the expansion of her individual feelings 
and their texture, we find that ere she had long emerged from in- 
fancy, the circumstance of a dear member of her family being en- 
gaged in the Peninsular campaign, took strong possession of her 
heart, and that the literature, scenery, and chivalry of Spain came 
to be associated with her natural affections. Heroic enterprize and 
glory were now the themes of her muse, though she shrunk with 
more than feminine timidity from bodily pain. Nor does it seem 
that she delighted in military prowess after the common school- 
girls’ manner of admiration of a red coat, or of a royal review of 
feather-bed soldiers. According to this distinction, Mr. Chorley 
reinarks, in a note, that— 


‘It is beautiful to remark in many of Mrs. Hemans’ poems, the 
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mingling of all that is true, and gentle, and deep in feeling, with all that 
is most glowing in imagery. Though her muse—to borrow the expression 
as striking as true, of one, himself a thorough master of the magnificent— 
« sweeps through even the most flowery paths,’ she wears under all her robes 
of triumph, the pitying heart of a woman. Thus, how entire is the con- 
trast between these two stanzas of ‘ The Illuminated City.’— 

‘ I passed through the streets ; there were throngs on throngs— 

Like sounds of the deep were their mingled songs ; 

There was music forth from each palace borne— 

A peel of the cymbal, the harp, and horn ; 

The forests heard it, the mountains rang, 

The hamlets woke to its haughty clang : 

Rich and victorious was every tone, 


Telling the land of her foes o’erthrown. 
- -; +... 27.8 


Didst thou meet not a mourner for all the slain? 
Thousands lie dead on their battle plain ! 
Gallant and true were the hearts that fell, 
Grief in the homes they have left must dwell ; 
Grief on the aspect of childhood spread, 
And bowing the beauty of woman’s head : 
Didst thou hear, midst the songs, not one tender moan, 
For the many brave to their slumbers gone?’ ”’ 
vol. i, pp. 27, 28, 


In the earliest poems written by our poetess—and these were 
when she was but a child, or little more—there seems to have been 
nothing more characteristic of her after excellence than what lay in 
the choice of subject, and their remarkable harmony and finish of 
numbers ; still, they excel what is generally produced by clever 
children. It is also worthy of remark, that her earliest collection 
was almost the only one of her works for the sake of which she had 
to smart under the severity of criticism. ‘The unkind review in 
which it was found, affected her so much as to confine her to her 
bed for several days. But probably the lesson it taught, and the 
necessity of deep meditation and great pains-taking which it sug- 
gested, acted raiukatily ; for on her second appearance there was a 
manifest improvement—her moose rising above the average merit 
of the fugitive poetry of the day. By the time she came again be- 
fore the world as an author, she had submitted to much and various 
cultivation. She was also now married; and, though young, her 
experience in the world must have ripened her judgment and taste, 
as well as mellowed her imagination. | 

It was in 1812 that our poetess took the important step now, 
mentioned ; but the union was not permanently happy, having 
closed shortly before the birth of a fifth son, by a protracted sepa- 
ration ;—her husband, Captain Hemans, of the fourth regiment, , 
having, for the sake of his health, exchanged his native climate for 
the milder sky of Italy—while Mrs. Hemans, whose literary pur- 
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suits rendered it advisable not to leave England, remained with 
her family, now removed to a pleasant residence in the neighbour- 
ere of St. Asaph. Regarding this era in her life, our author 
aaqas-— 

“The memorials permitted to me of this part of Mrs. Hemans’” life, 
though less copious and minute than those which illustrate the period of 
personal intercourse, are interesting, as consistently illustrating the mind 
whereof the master impulses and gifts had been indicated in her childish 
readings of Shakspeare in the apple tree, her feverish delight in military 
glory, and the quick and wayward temperament which made her enjoy 
the stolen summer evening’s bath. The bud, the blossom, and the fruit, 
underwent no modifications of form and colour, save those of a natural and 
progressive expansion. ‘l'hat this development was rapid, may be ascribed 
to the peculiar circumstances of Mrs. Hemans’ position, which, by placing 
her in a household, as a member and not as its head, excused her from man 
of those small cares of domestic life, which might have either fretted away 
her day dreams, and, by interruption, have made of less avail the search 
for knowledge to which she bent herself with such eagerness; or, more 
probably still, might have imparted to her poetry more of masculine health 
and stamen, at the expense of some of its romance and music. But—in 
pointing out the influences which gave to her writings their manner, by 
some thoughtlessly mistaken for monotomy—it is a duty also to remark, 
that Mrs. Hemans’ poems, though often deeply melancholy, and dwelling, 
it may be a little too exclusively upon the farewells and regrets of life— 
upon the finer natures broken in pieces by contact with a mercenary. and 
scornful world—are never morbid in their tone—never convey a word or 
thought of questionable morality.”—vol. i, pp. 42—44, 

She now, with unabated ardour, continued to increase her store 
of knowledge, drawing from the old elassic authors, as well as from 
the more modern writers of Italy, the Peninsula, and Germany; 
but conducting her studies after a manner which to most persons 
must have appeared desultory. Her sister writes, that “she seemed 
to take in everything, as it were by intuition; and whilst flying 
from one subject to another, in what might have been thought the 
most puzzling way possible, each retained in her mind its distinct 
‘form and pressure,’ and there was no fear of its ever being con- 
fused or effaced.” Her works now rapidly followed one another, 
her fame spread greatly, and her correspondence or intercourse with 
many of the choicest spirits of the age became frequent—Bishop 
Heber and the Rev. H. H. Milman being early counsellors and 
friends, while, among the gifted of her own sex, Joanna Baillie, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Howitt, and Miss Jewsbury had a prominent 

lace. Her reputation had also reached America, and with nota 
ew of the most celebrated citizens in that country her correspond- 
ence was cordial and lasting. We give Mr. Chorley’s outline of her 
history at the period now reached. 

“Mrs. Hemans had now taken her place in the circle of living poets, as 
one who possessed powers and feelings and peculiarities of her own. ‘The 
world had recognised an original mind, speaking in the perfect music of 
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her verse :—had perceived that the Spirit of romance and chivalry had 
found another incarnation, although, being this time clothed in a female 
form, it was united with affections deeper, if less strikingly picturesque, 
than mere devotion to beauty, or mere fidelity to the knightly vow of 
valour and courtesy. In like manner, at a later period, has the homely 
domestic ballad, by passing into female hands, been revived in all its plain- 
ness and pathos, without any of the grossness, which, of old, stained its 
strength. An eloquent modern critic (Mrs. Jameson) has rightly said that 
Mrs. Hemans’ poems ‘ could not have been written by a man.’—Their 
love is without selfishness—their passion pure from sensual coarseness— 
their high heroism (and as instances may be mentioned, among‘ many, 
‘The Switzer’s Wife,’ and the‘ Lady of Provence,’) unsullied by any 
base alloy of ambition. In their religion, too, she is essentially womanly 
—fervent, trustful, unquestioning, *‘ hoping on, hoping ever’—in spite of 
a painfully acute consciousness of the peculiar trials of her sex—of that 
lot, so beautifully described in one of her lyrics, which is 
grits ‘silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 

And sumless riches from affection’s deep, 

‘To pour on withered reeds—a wasted shower— 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship’ . .... . 

“Tt was about this time, then, that the literary friendships of Mrs. 
Hemans began to grow more numerous. She might now claim the com- 
panionship of the gifted. But in all her advances and answers, she’will 
be found self-distrustful, open, with a child-like gratitude, to words \of 
kindness and encouragement—seeking rather sympathy than praise.”— 
vol. i, pp. 137—139. 

We must not go much farther, or rather much more particularly, 
into the history of this most interesting woman—enough having 
been culled from these volumes to recommend their beauty, and the 
exquisite character of their heroine, to every one who takes the 
trouble to glance at our pages. To give a specimen, however, of 
the vivacity, the affections, and discrimination which she threw 
into her letters, we take leave to copy part of one to her friend 
Miss Jewsbury. eon 

“ The inclosed lines,* an effusion of deep and sincere admiration, will 
give you some idea of the enjoyment, and, I hope I may say, advantage, 
which you have been the means of imparting, by so kindly entrusting me 
with your precious copy of Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Poems. _ It, bas 
opened to me such a treasure of thought and feeling, that I shall always 
associate your name with some of my pleasantest recoilections, as haying 
introduced me to the knowledge of what I can only regret should have 
been so long a ‘ Yarrow unvisited,’ 1 would not write to you sooner, 
because I wished to tell you that I had really studied these poems, and 
they have been the daily food of my mind ever since I borrowed them. 





Ihe 


‘“«* These were the stanzas addressed to the poet:— 
‘ Thine is a strain to read among the hille,’’’ &c. &c. 
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There. is hardly any scene of a happy, though serious, domestic life, or 
any mood of a reflective mind, with the spirit of which some one or other 
of them does not beautifully harmonize. ‘This author is the true Poet of 
Home, and of all the lofty feelings which have their root in the soil of 
home affections. His fine sonnets to Liberty, and indeed, all his pieces 
which have any reference to political interest, remind me of the spirit in 
which Schiller has conceived the character of William Tell, a calm, single- 
hearted herdsman of the hills, breaking forth into fiery and indignant elo- 
quence, when the sanctity of his hearth is invaded. Then, what power 
Wordsworth condenses into single lines, like Lord Byron’s ‘ curdling a 
long life into one hour.’ 

‘ The still sad music of humanity.’— 

‘ The river glideth at his own sweet will ’— 

‘ Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods.’— 
And a thousand others, which we must some time, (and I hope not a very 
distant one,) talk over together. Many of these lines quite haunt me, and 
I have a strange feeling, as if I must have known them in my childhood, 
they come over me so like old melodies. I can hardly speak of favourites 
among so many things that delight me, but I think ‘ The Narrow Glen,’ 
the lines on ‘Corro Linn,’ the ‘ Song for the Feast of Brougham Castle,’ 
‘ Yarrow Visited,’ and ‘ The Cuckoo,’ are among those which take hold of 


imagination the soonest, and recur most frequently to memory.’ ’’—vol. i, 
pp- 173—175. 


_ We might now look for particulars of our author’s recollections 
of Mrs. Hemans—of her personal appearance in her womanhood— 
of her want of regard to many of the little observances of life, (in 
the matter of dress for instance)—of her indisposition to general 
society—and of her annoyance on being pestered to write for albums 
by heterogeneous and vulgar visiters. We might follow her in her 
various mangas of residence—in her visits to Scotland, to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, to Wordsworth, &c. There are many memorials in these 
volumes, of the delight and reverence with which she regarded these 
and other celebrated characters; but towards none does there appear 
to have been such a constant increase of admiration as to the latter 
poet. Here is a fragment regarding him. 


**T am charmed with Mr. Wordsworth, whose kindness to me. has 
quite a smoothing influence over my spirits. Oh! what relief, what 
blessing there is in the feeling of admiration, when it can be freely poured 
_ forth! ‘There is a daily beauty in his life,’ which is in such lovely 
harmony with his poetry, that I am thankful to have witnessed and felt it. 
He gives me a good deal of his society, reads to me, walks with me, leads 
my pony when I ride, and I begin to talk with him as with a sort of 
paternal friend. The whole of this morning he kindly passed in reading 
to.me a great deal from Spenser, and afterwards his own ‘ Laodamia,’ my 
favourite ‘Tintern Abbey,’ and many of those noble sonnets which you, 
like myself, enjoy so much. His reading is very peculiar, but, to my ear, 
delightful ; slow, solemn, earnest in expression more than any I have ever 
heard: when he reads or recites in the open air, his deep rich tones seem 
to proceed from a spirit-voice, and belong to the religion of the place; 
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they harmonize so fitly with the thrillings tones of woods and waterfalls. 
His expressions are often strikingly poetical: ‘I would not give up ‘the 
mists that spirttualize our mountains for all the blue skies of Italy." Yes- 
terday evening he walked beside me as I rode on a long and lovely 
mountain-path high above Grasmere Lake: I was much interested ‘by his 
showing me, carved deep into the rock, as we passed, the initials of his 
wife’s name, inscribed there many years ago by himself, and the dear old 
man, like ‘ Old Mortality,’ renews them from time to time; I could 
scarcely help exclaiming ‘ Esto perpetua!’” . . .—vol. ii, pp. 116—I118. 


The admiration and regard which Mrs. Hemans entertained to 
such a depth towards Wordsworth, contrasts strikingly with the 
manner in which she looked upon Byron’s character, after Moore’s 
Life of him was published. The extracts which appeared from that 
work in the periodicals created such a disgust in her mind, that, she 
resolved never to read it. We are also informed, that in defining 
the distinction between the genius of the former and that of ithe 
latter, she said, “‘ that it required a higher power to still a tempest 
than to raise one,” and that she considered it the part of Words- 
worth to calm and of Byron to disturb the mind.  _ : 

To the religious world it must be matter of delight to learn; that 
our poetess, towards the close of her life, became a daily student of 
the Holy Scriptures, and of the works of some of the standard 
English divines. We may hence gather what was her purpose par- 
ticularly, when penning the following sentences. oi 


“<Tt has ever been one of my regrets,’ says she in one of her latest 
letters, ‘ that the constant necessity of providing sums of money to meet 
the exigencies of the boys’ education, has obliged me to waste my mind in 
what I consider mere desultory effusions :— 

-* Pouring myself away, 
As a wild bird, amidst the foliage, turns 
That which within him thrills, and beats and burns 
Into a fleeting lay.’ 

My wish ever was to concentrate all my mental energy in the production 
of some more noble and complete work: something of pure and. holy 
excellence, (if there be not too much presumption in the thought,) 
which might permanently take its place as the work of a British poetess. 
I have always, hitherto, written as if in the breathing-times of storms @nd 
billows.” . . .—vol. ii, pp. 257, 258. : 

Mr. Chorley’s summing up of her character is short and descrip- 
tive ; with which we ag. te this paper. 

‘‘The woman and the poetess were in her too inseparably united to 
admit of their being considered apart from each other. In her (private 
letters, as in her published works, she shows herself high-minded, 
affectionate, ‘grateful—wayward in her self-neglect—delicate to fasti- 
diousness in her tastes ;—in her religion, fervent without intolerance ;— 
eager to acquire knowledge, as eager to impart it to others—earnestly 
devoted to her art, and in that art to the service of all things beautiful, and 
noble, and holy. Ske may have fallen short of some of her predecessois 
in vigour of mind, of some of her contemporaries in variety of fancy; but 
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she ‘surpassed them all inthe use of language, in the employment of a rich, 
chaste, and ylowing imagery, and in the perfect music of her versification, 
It will be long before the chasm left in our female literature by her death 
will be wortbily filled: she will be long remembered—long spoken of by 
those who know her works, yet longer by those who knew herself— 

‘Kindly and gently, but as of one, 

For whom ’tis well to be fled and gone, 

As of a bird from a chain unbound, 

As of a wanderer whose home is found. 


So let it be !’"’—vol. ii, pp. 355, 356. 





Art. V.—The Anti-Slavery Reporter. July, 1836. 


THE time which has elapsed since the passing of the great Act of 
Negro Emancipation in the British Colonies, is sufficient to afford 
very extensive and valuable evidence of the effects which have re- 
salited.from it, and more than sufficient to entitle the friends of 
humanity eagerly to desire to know what these effects have been. 
A measure so mighty and momentous as the enfranchisement of 
nearly one million of slaves in one day, never before occurred in the 
history of the human race ; and when we reflect on the fears enter- 
tained by one party, and the hopes by another, in consequence of 
such a great and sudden change, what question can there be ima- 
gined, that is more arresting? But it is not only this number of 
human beings that is concerned—the whole world is deeply inter- 
ested in its results. Many nations indeed have their eyes upon the 
experiment ; for there are millions of our fellow creatures still in 
bondage to America, Brazil, and other countries, for whom there 
is no prospect of emancipation, except through the moral force of 
our example. : 
There is another consideration—to follow Mr. Buxton in his ad- 
mirable speech on the subject, delivered in the House of Commons, 
in March lest—which deserves notice, and which by some people will 
be looked upon as of paramount importance, if we are to regard the 
weight attributed to it by the Anti-abolitionists. To adopt Mr. 
Buxton’s words, how often were the friends of the Negroes taunted 
thus by the planters, ‘‘ True, there are meetings, and strong reso- 
lutions, and earnest petitions ; tell the people that the abolition of 
slavery they shall have, but that they shall pay for it, and you will 
hear no more of this cheap charity!’ bat behold what has been 
done! the people have, without one public murmur, paid to these 
same planters twenty millions of money, strongly assured in their 
humanity and religion, that though a great sacrifice, and offered in 
the face of much discouragement, it was small compared to the 
amount of good it would procure; nay, that it was not too large an 
expenditure for such anoble experiment. This was a deed worthy 
of a, great nation ; it was a deed that will crown it with a glory im 
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ages to come, perhaps sufficient to gloss over the infamy of the 
abettors of slavery. At any rate, the people havea right to know 
what have been the fruits of this matchless sacrifice of money ; and 
in consideration of this, among other purposes, the strenuous adyo- 
cate of the blacks, whom we have already named, moved, during 
last session of parliament, for a committee of inquiry, which was 
assented to. When a report of this committee’s labours is published, 
we may expect the fullest and most important disclosures ; but in 
the meanwhile, enough is known to excite the deepest interest, and 
to prepare the mind of the public for the issue. ‘This information 
may be gathered from the official and authentic documents that 
already exist on the subject ; and as extracts from these have been 
published in the last number of “ The Anti-slavery Reporter,” 
together with other important observations, and Mr. Buxton’s 
speech, we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of diffusing, as 
far as our pages can do, portions of what is thus presented to us: 
We are anxious to keep alive and in an awakened state, the nation’s 
interest on the long agitated theme of Slavery. ‘The battle is not 
yet won ; at least the vanquished are not yet innocuous ; it is, at 
the same time, but approaching its heat among our brethren in 
America. If the fondly hoped for results of the British experiment 
should be now retarded by timid or insidious measures, the evil con- 
sequences will be incalculable. Be awake, therefore, ye philanthro- 
pists of these islands, and let not a false security, induced by the 
silence that has of late prevailed on this momentous subject, be ‘the 
occasion of marring the trophies of your splendid victory. 

We have alluded to the general silence which of late has pre- 
vailed regarding the state of the colonies, where so many thousands 
of our race have been emancipated. Now, however necessary it 
may be to guard lest this silence should lull the nation into a false 
security, it is a proof unquestionably, that the experiment is not 
working so badly, and that it is not attended by such direful effects, 
_ as were prophesied by many. Amongst numberless other dreadful 
forebodings, take the manifesto of the whole West India body, 
circulated through all parts of the country in the year 1831, pub- 
lished in reply to an address, signed by Wilberforce and others, in 
which address these words were found: ‘‘ We, in our consciences, 
were convinced, after investigations the most careful and scrapulous, 
that from the emancipation recommended, no risk to the whites 
would arise.” What did the manifesto contain ? it said, “ We pos- 
Sess, with our property in the West India Colonies, the means of 
correctly ascertaining the actual state of the Negro population. 
We know, and we are ready to prove what we assert, in the facé’of 
our country, our well-grounded conviction that the speedy annihila- 
tion of slavery would be attended with the devastation of the West 
India Colonies, with loss of lives and property to the white inhabi- 
tants, with inevitable distress and misery to the black population ; 
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and with a fatal shock to the commercial credit of this empire.” 
We remember, when first this series of strong assertions was pub- 
lished, that we wondered how the authors of them were to make 
good the proof of a thing that was only contemplated, and had not 
happened ; or if the sentence only alluded to their “ well-grounded 
conviction,” how they were to make this conviction manifest but by 
mere assertion. Again, though it had been admitted that the 
West India body possessed the best knowledge of the staté of the 
Negro population, it might well have been doubted whether they 
were fitted to be the best legislators between themselves and these 
Negroes, who were their slaves ; and Mr. Canning’s injunetion and 
opinion might have been quoted when he said—* Trust not the 
masters of slaves in what concerns legislation for slavery. How- 
ever specious their laws may appear, depend upon it, they must be 
ineffectual in their application. It is in the nature of things it 
should be so. Let then the British House of Commons do their 
part themselves. Let them not delegate the trust of doing it, to 
those who cannot execute that trust fairly. Let the evils of slavery 
be remedied by an assembly of freemen, by the government of a 
free people, and not by the masters of slaves. Their laws can 
never reach, can never cure the evil.”’ There would have been 
common sense and wisdom, in these replies, had they been made at 
the time when the manifesto was issued by persons pretending ex- 
clusively to know the Negro character. ‘There seemed also to be 
evidence of a sound estimation of human nature in the opinions 
entertained by the party who indulged in such anticipations respect- 
ing Negro emancipation, as the following— 

*« They thought, that such was the supineness, the apathy, the want of 
heart, of hope, of stimulus, in one word, the want of motive to labour in sla- 
very; and, on the other hand, such the unconquerable energies which 
freedom gives, that though they knew that emancipation would unques- 
tionably reduce the hours of labour, and withhold the stimulus of the 
whip, and get rid of that cringing subserviency which belongs to the 
slave, yet relying on the energy of freedom, and the stimulus of wages, 
and the power of hope, operating on the human mind; foretold, that 
though there might be some immediate reduction in the quantity of 
sugar, yet when the first change was over, that nearly the same amount 
of sugar would be produced; that nearly the same amount of work 
would be performed in a less time; that property would rise, and not 
fall in value; and that security and tranquillity would grow up in place 
of that great danger and great terror which then existed.” 

We shall soon see whether the predictions of the planters, or the 
fondly cherished anticipationsof theabolitionists, as expressed by Mr. 
Buxton in the above extract, were the soundest. But though in 
one sense it is a waste of time to go so far back, and to deal with 
speculations that have practically been since tested, the sort of 
prophesyings we now speak of are not unworthy of retrospection, 
were it for nothing more than to expose the infatuation, the fury, 
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and the stubbornness that seem indissolubly to attach to the opi- 
nions of slave-abettors and masters, whenever any thing connected 
with slavery is discussed. Mr. Baring said—who. is with: discrimi- 
nation characterised as a person who had a weighty, if not a very 
correct authority on all subjects in which the interests of commerce 
were involved—that if the legislature put an end to slavery, 
«Manufactures would decline, commerce would be withered,. ships 
would be rolling in the harbours without freight, and the cessation 
of the cultivation of sugar, involved calamities of a more serious 
description than any that had yet befallen the country.” He after- 
wards proceeded to ask—was the country prepared to pay a large 
sum of money, merely for the sake of trying experiments in 
humanity ? or, was it prepared to lose three millions-of its revenue, 
from the decrease in the production of sugar? It would be amus- 
ing, were it not too irritating, to read a few more of these high- 
sounding predictions. ‘That they have been falsified, and to an ex- 
tent not contemplated by the fondest philanthropists, admits not 
of a doubt. Who has heard of the slaughter of the whites, or of 
the misery of the blacks, or of the destruction of British com- 
merce, or of the nation’s want of sugar, or short-comings of the 
revenue, or of the ruin of the country? yet all these calamities were 
to follow on the heels of passing the Emancipation Act. 

It is necessary, however, to come a little closer to the inquiry 
embraced by the phrase, “ The working of the Abolition Act,” 
than mere negative proof brings us ; nor are we left without strong 
affirmative testimony on the subject. Let us inquire, therefore, 
first, what have been the effects of emancipation upon the Negro 
population, and what their conduct since the passing of the Act— 
secondly, what have been the effects upon the white population, and 
what their conduct—and thirdly, what have been the effects upon 
the mother country. The answers to these questions might be 
given by quoting portions of the official documents concerning all 
the slave colonies, to be found in the publication before us. But 
this course, we find, would swell our paper toa length which we 
cannot afford ; and therefore, we confine ourselves chiefly to passages 
of Mr. Buxton’s speech, assuring our readers, that if they have any 
doubt of the fairness of his representations, they will find them 
corroborated by the extracts from the official documents, bound, up 
in the present “ Reporter.” At the same time, it ought to be.re- 
membered, that although Mr. Buxton’s speech be not legally or fully 
probative, it is worthy of being much relied upon, not merely be- 
cause of his character and acquaintance with the subject, but because 
his statements have not been substantially objected to by the plant- 
ers, and because, upon hearing these statements, the Government 
and the House of Commons assented to the motion which the 
Honourable Gentleman desired should be carried. 1q 

We, first of all, take a glance at the condition of the,planter, and 
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the condition of the Negro, previous to the passing of the Abolition 
Act, as given without exaggeration by Mr. Buxton, as all will 
allow; who have ever paid any considerable attention to West India 
affairs. He has been quoting, from many authorities, passages to 
show how increasingly loud were the complaints of the planters for 
many years down to the new enactment. He goes on to say— 

And in 1832, after a lapse of nearly twenty years more, during 
which the West Indians had been drawing immense sums from. the 
pockets of the public, for bounties and protections, and had had freedom 
too, given to their commerce in an unprecedented degree, what was the 
language they then used in addressing Parliament and the nation? It 
was this—* The alarming and unprecedented state of distress in which the 
whole British West India interest is at this time involved,’ justified them in 
imploring Parliament ‘ to adopt prompt and effectual measures of relief, 
in order to preserve them from inevitable ruin.’ 

‘“ If such was the condition of the planter, what was the condition of 
the negro? Bear in mind two facts only; first, that the number of pu- 
nishments inflicted in a single colony, and that not the largest, and in a 
single year, was thusstated by the noble Lord (Stanley) :— 

*** In the year 1829, the recorded number of separate punishments in 
Demerara, when the predial slave population amounted to 60,500, was 
17,359. In 1830, the number of slaves had decreased to 59,547, while 
the production of sugar had increased, and the number of separate pu- — 
nishments had also increased to 18,324 : the number of lashes inflicted: in 
that.year being no less than 194,744. In 1831, the predial population 
had still further decreased to 58,404; butthe punishments had increased 
to 21,656, and the number of lashes amounted to 199,507.’ : 

“And, secondly, that the mortality and decrease in population 
amounted to upwards of 50,000 in ten years.” 

But what of the slaves since the passing of the Abolition Act? 
And here we quote two extracts from the official documents ; the 
first regards Jamaica. We may add, that the testimony of the 
special magistrates are equally favourable. 


‘Extract of a Despatch from the Marquis of Sligo tu the Earl of 
Aberdeen, dated The King’s House, St. Jago de la Vega, March 27, 
1835. 

«© « It is with considerable satisfaction that I am enabled to repeat to 
our Lordship the same favourable assurances as to ‘ the general state of 
the Island’ that it has been hitherto in my power to transmit to you. The 
apprentices, generally speaking, are working very industriously: in 
manly instances, where they are paid by the quantity of sugar made, they 
are in the habit of keeping up the builing-house work for the whole first five 
days of the week uninterruptedly, though their bargain with their mas- 
ters may have been to work only for 18 hours per day. On many estates 
they work by spells, not having been. offered wages, as the. proprietors 
say they cannot afford to pay any in some cases; and in others, because 
the whole crop will be easily taken off without taking more than the 
legal time: the last instances are, however, rare. There are some few 
estates where they have refused to work at all for wages, but where they 
work very diligently during the legal hours. These refusals are here 
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attributed to sectarian influence; but I have not as yet seen that satis- 
gactorily proved.’ “ 


« Extract of a Despatch from Lord Sligo to the Earl of Abérdeen,|'. 
dated Highgate, Jamaica, April 27, 18365, A. 


«“ «Every thing appears now to be going on perfectly well. . The ap- 
prentices are also contented. The managers are relaxing down from 
their vexatious and teasing attacks upon the comforts of the negroes; 
finding, from experience, that they have not now the same sort of people 
to deal with that they had before.’ ” 


The Governor of British Guiana thus writes.— 


«<¢ 4th March, 1835. 

‘*« It affords me great pleasure to be able to state to your Lordship, 
that the most complete tranquillity continues to prevail throughout the 
whole of this province, and that the industry and good-will with which 
the apprenticed labourers perform their work is now pretty generally 
acknowledged by even the mass of the planters themselves. Wherever 
complaints have been made against the labourer, it has appeared, upon 
investigation, that (in nine cases out of ten) it has been to the quantum 
of work attempted to be exacted from them, and not to labour itself, that 
the labourers have objected. In very many cases, the labourer was more 
sinned against than sinning. I do not believe that at this moment there 
is a single estate in British Guiana on which a reasonable proportion of 
work, commensurate to seven and a half hours’ labour, is not performed 
by the apprenticed labourers. | 

“« T deem it my duty further to remark to your Lordship, that since the 
Ist of August, there has not been an instance of a white man upon an estate 
heing struck or ill-treated bya negro; nor hasa single building or cane-field 
been maliciously set fire to. These facts speak strongly in favour of the 
labourers. On one estate (La Hague) the sea-dam gave way early ‘on 
a Sunday morning. The negroes, without waiting to be summoned, ran 
down in a body with their tools, and instantly repaired the dam; thus 
preventing the estate from being ruined for several years. ‘The mana+ 
ger (who is a very intelligent and superior man, and has acquired com- 
pletely both the confidence and respect of the people) assured me.that 
the labourers neither asked nor expected any remuneration for perform- 
ing this service. On another estate, called La Bonne Intention; the 
buildings accidentally caught fire. The fire was extinguished , by .the 
exertions and good-will of the negroes. The manager assured me,.that 
he was compelled to order the labourers to come down from the tops, of 
the buildings, and not expose themselves to the very imminent Aenger 
they voluntarily encountered to preserve their master’s property. With 
patience, firmness, and, above all, good temper, on the part of the justices 
and of the planters, there cannot be a reasonable doubt (in my opinion) 
but that the labourers of this colony will continue to perform their, duty, 
and that the produce to be raised by the industry of the apprenticed 
labourers will exceed the amount of that which was formerly obtained 
from the slaves.’ ” | 


We now insert a long extract from Mr. Buxton’s speech, as! to 
the conduct of the Negroes, after a fair trial of the Emancipation 
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Act. For his authorities, he refers to parliamentary papers, when 
not otherwise stated. 

«‘ The next point to which I am anxious to advert, is with reference to 
the morals of the negroes; and I can assure the House, that upon no part 
of the case 1 have submitted to them, have I stronger or more satisfac- 
tory evidence than upon this. One of the special magistrates, in a letter 
to the Governor of Jamaica, writes—* I have the honour of transmittin 
to you a report unstained by a single crime.’ Another states, that ‘the 
House of Correction, which, under the old system used to contain fifty 
inmates, contains, at present, only ten.’ Another observes, ‘ crime has 
diminished in a surprising degree.’ Others state, ‘ instances of insubor- 
dination are almost unknown, and attempts to resist authority by force 
equally so.’ ‘ Complaint are infinitely less than formerly.” ‘ Crimes of 
a serious nature hardly now take place.’ ‘ On eighteen important 
estates, the sheet does not exhibit a single complaint.’ ‘* Crime among 
the negro population is daily decreasing.’ ‘Crime is certainly on the 
decrease.’ ‘I believe no community has so little of atrocious or flagrant 


_ Villany.’ 


“ There is one fact which! state on the authority of a Jamaica news- 
paper, the ‘ Watchman,’ of the 9th January, 1836, it says :— 

***« From the Ist of August, 1834, to the meeting of the last Assizes, 
eighty-one apprentices have been tried before the three courts in the 
island. 

_“ © For the same period, and before the same courts, fifty-three free- 
men. 

« ¢] will also furnish you with a table of offences :— 


Free. Apprentices. 
Cutting and maiming ] . O 
Manslaughter 7 2 
Larceny 5 - 3d 
Assaults , . - 8 
Riot : , ‘ » I 
Felony ° , 2 0 
Receiving stolen goods 3 ] 
Obstruction of magistrates 2 . O 
Marder . ° ° ee , ay 
Burglary . : . il See | 
Horse and cattle stealing 8 . 20 
Sheep and goat _— do. 6 J eg 
Highway robbery ] {aN 
Embezzlement 0 lake 
Forgery : ] . O 
Rape , . l 0 

53 8!’ 


« In the above, you will observe, that in the atrocious crimes of mur- 
der, manslaughter, felony, cutting and maiming, the poor apprentices, 
without the aid of education, without the dawn of religion beaming on 
their souls, and lighting them to her ‘ paths of peace,’ are considerably 
in the minority ; and that the freemen, with the more adventitious ad- 
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vantages which their condition affords, stand foremost, and exhibit a 
lamentable contrast in the committal of heinous crimes, when arrayed 
with the long neglected and ignorant apprentices. 

* Now, I will show the proportion of crime that each class bears on 
its population. 
The militia return of 1834, which is composed entirely of free 

persons, is. . : ; ; : . 10,000 
Supposed not doing duty, including women and children, little 





more than four-fifths . ; f ’ : . 9,000 
19,000 

This makes crime on the side of the free, about I in 358. 
The last registration of apprentices states the number at 310,000 
Supposed to be manumised ; ; ° : 2,000 
308,000 


This gives the proportion of crime on the side of the apprentices as 
about 1 in 3,802.” 


We might quote a vast number of other testimonies to the good 
couduct of the Negroes ; but one sentence must conclude this part 
of our paper. ‘‘ Upon the whole,” says Lord Sligo, ‘‘I come to 
the conclusion, that the perfect success of the system, during the 
continuance of the apprenticeship, depends entirely on the conduct 
of the white people, and that if it fails, on them will rest the 
entire blame.” 

But much blame is already attributable to them. In Jamaica, 
for instance, the House of Assembly has endeavoured, and suc- 
cessfully too, to evade several of the provisions of the Abolition 
Act. There have been not a few encroachments upon the rights 
of the blacks, by planters ; and orders in council have been passed 
at home, that have rendered these evils more inveterate. But we 
cannot go deeper into the conduct of the whites, than to quote 
some passages chiefly on the subject of punishments. Mr. Buxton 
Says— 

. I find in Lord Sligo’s first message to the Assembly, sent to them on 
the 17th of November, the following passage :—* A much more serious 
breach, not only of the spirit, but even the letter of the law, has been 
committed under the supposed authority of the act in question. (His 
Excellency alludes to the rule permitting the use of the whip upon 

women by the superintendents of tread-mills:) this is a direct infringe- 
ment of the 21st section of the Abolition Act, which expressly forbids 
the whipping of women under any circumstances.” 

In another place, he states— 

“ Of the other colonies I have no time to say any thing, except that I 
have from some of them the returns of punishments, and they are quite 
appalling. They are as follows, viz.— 

St. Vincents . ‘ . . 2,764 
Grenada : , , , 2,414 


Montserrat . : : . , 1,034 
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Tortola i F ; , ay 467 
Demerara . : ; ‘ ; 8,152 
Barbadoes . : 7,807 


* These things—this lashing and scourging, this flegging of women, 
this inequality of law, this deprivation of customary allowances, these 
bad laws, and worse practices—these are the consequences of giving 
away our money too soon. Till that was done, we had an irresistible 
argument for the correction of abuses.” 


The truth is, that slave-masters, overseers, and attorneys cannot, 
neither is it consistent with human history and nature, forego a 
cruel system to which they have been inured, and to which these 
classes of persons—beyond any other order of men whose moral 
sensibilities have been vitiated or hardened, we ever read of—cling 
like fanatics or bigots in religion. But, are their patrimonial inter- 
ests injured by the cofduct of the Negroes under the new law? 
Quite the reverse—the only proofs we have room for, are the 
following, out of many more. The first contains a few of the me- 
moranda respecting Jamaica, taken by the Marquis of Sligo, in 
1835, which he says are “the result of some consideration and 
observation, combined with the best information that could be 
procured,” 


“1, The quality of the sugar made this year is bond fide far superior 
to what has been heretofore made by night work on the majority of 
estates in this island. 

‘©2. There has been by far less stock lost in this year’s crop than in 
that of preceding years, and in many places it has been taken off by a 
smaller number. 

“« 3. The stock are, generally speaking, in much better condition this 
year than they were at the close of any former year’s crop, when they 
have been su weak, that many of them have died in consequence. 

“4, That the apprentices generally are evidently becoming more re- 
conciled to the system, and work cheerfully for money hire both night 
and day, and that they are becoming better behaved every day. 

“5, That they may be expected still further to improve as soon as 
they begin to feel the natural impetus of education and religion, and as 
they get rid of the system of deceit, which slavery occasioned in order to 
save them from oppression. 

‘¢ 6. That several estates will exceed the present crop in the next year, 
and the majority will equal it. 

“7, That when this is not the case, it can be traced to sufficient 
causes, independent of the loss of labour, which, of course, must have 
considerable effect, when it is recollected, that on many estates the slaves 
were compelled not only to work day and night as long as nature would 
allow of it, and in such manner as their bodily endurance would permit, 
for the six week days, but were often compelled to pot sugar on the Sun- 
day. 

‘ 8. That a manifest supineness has been exhibited on several planta- 
tions, by the fact, that next year’s crops are often estimated at much more 
than the present. I know of several individual instances of persons de- 
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clining to put in plant canes last year, in consequence of the certainty, 
by anticipation, which they felt, that the crop would not be taken off at 
all. 

“9. The returns I send home herewith, will show that the prepara- 
tions for the next year’s crop have not been so entirely neglected as has 
been asserted, , 

* 10. That ‘ the new system’ furnished a most admirable excuse for 
any failures and neglects which may have taken place, and which will 
not therefore be attributed to their real cause. 

“11. My conviction is, that, in many instances, the opinions of indi- 
viduals are much more favourableas to future prospects than they choose 
to allow; and I offer, in proof of it, the reluctance which has been 
shown in but too many instances to my getting any information upon the 
subject.” 

Our other extract is from Mr. Buxton’s speech. He says— 

‘* T find in a dispatch of Sir Carmichael Smith, dated 6th of July last, 
that in the quantity of sugar entered for exportation at the custom-house 
of Demerara during two quarters of last year, there was an increase of 
2,466 hogsheads above the quantity entered in the corresponding quar- 
ters of the three preceding years, and taking into account the loss of time 
from the shortening of the hours of labour, there was an increase of one- 
fourth, or 4,263 hogsheads. A similar increase will be found to have 
taken place in the articles of rum, coffee, &c.; in fact, in every article of 
produce, with the exception of molasses, in which there had certainly 
been a reduction, owing, probably, to the superior manufacture of 
sugar. But it is notalone in the quantity produced, that the improve- 
ment has taken place, for Lord Sligo says, ‘ the quality of the sugar is 
superior to that produced during the years of slavery.’ ”’ 

According to our arrangement, we should now consider what has 
been the effect of the Abolition Act.upon the mother country ; and 
inquire whether there has been any defalcation in the revenue, aris- 
ing from the measure. It does not seem necessary, however, to 
go into this question ; for, being a domestic one, with which every 
one of our readers must be acquainted, or may easily become so, 
we only take room to assert, that the commercial prosperity of the 
empire has not been injured by the change, while the peace of ‘the 
public mind has been on this question, which at one time was 
fiercely contested, secured and established. One other mighty 
good has also already resulted from the measure—it has given 
birth:to movements in different parts of the world, which promise 
corresponding results ; witness France and Denmark. | 





Art. VI.—Critical Remarks on certain recently published Opinions con- 
cerning Life and Mind. By Joun Roserroy, Surgeon, Member 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, &c. London: 
Longman & Co. 1836. 

A creat book is a great bore—a truth which none know better than 


reviewers, whose duty it is to examine such an article, and to give 
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an account of it. There is another truth which may be very often 
predicated of books, viz. that their worth should be estimated 
inversely, according to their size and pretensions. How many pon- 
derous tomes, for instance, have been written on the question, Is 
mind a material or immaterial being? which have left it as much in 
the dark as before, or perhaps rendered it more obscure! Here, 
however, we havea little modest work, which is deserving of the 
very opposite character; for, in our opinion, it throws a great deal 
of light on the subject. It presents, indeed, a model of philosophical 
disquisition, whether closeness, cogency, clearness or eloquence, of 
reasoning be regarded ; and with great pleasure we proceed to lay 
part of its contents before the reader. 

On the subject of Life, Mr. Roberton ably combats the opinion 
of those who maintain, that in organic bodies, both vegetable and 
animal, there resides an agent, supperadded to the qualities of 
matter ; so that besides mind and matter, man’s nature consists of 
a third principle. The author’s doctrine, on the other hand is, 
that what are called the phenomena of life, are qualities of matter 
in certain conditions, necessarily arising, so far as we know, from 
such conditions ; that life is not the name of a quality, generally 
speaking, but a generic term inclusive of a great number of qualities, 
which matter, as it exists in animals and vegetables, impresses on 
the percipient mind ; these vital qualities, to vary the mode of ex- 
pression, being nothing else than matter, as it exists in such bodies, 
perceived by the mind through the instrumentality of the senses. 
He goes on to say, that so far from having reason to regard the 
phenomena of life as qualities superadded to organic matter, we 
have no reason whatever to infer that matter could exist in the 
identical state in which it exists as a plant, or an animal, without 
exhibiting the identical vital phenomena it does exhibit, any more 
than we have to infer, that oxygen could exist as oxygen, without 
possessing its present properties, or matter in general exist with- 
out possessing extension. We do not regard this question as one of 
very great importance ; neither is the discussion to which it gives 
rise so curious as many other speculations. 

The other subject treated of in this volume, viz. whether the 
human mind be material or immaterial, a distinct entity and essence, 
or identical with the functions and qualities of the brain, is one of 
great moment and practical consequence ; for, although there be 
persons who profess themselves to be materialists, and believers in 
the doctrines of Christianity at the same time, there are far more 
whomore consistently consider the two systems as incompatible, and 
are sceptics in religion, because the mind, at death, is subject to the 
laws of chemistry, and dissolves like any other portion of dead 
organic matter. Nay, something not far distant from atheism, or 
at least as odious, legitimately follows from the doctrine, that the 
brain is mind, or that mind is material; for if we are to disbelieve 
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in the existence of mind as an entity, because we have no evidence 
of its existence in a state separate from organized matter, then how 
are we to obtain evidence of the existence of a supreme spiritual 
being, distinct from the material universe? The arguments made 
use of by the author, on the nature of mind, we think are admirably 
calculated to overturn the errors which prevail on this subject, at 
the present day ; for never, we believe, was materialism so undis- 
guisedly inculcated by physiologists and others, in their writings 
and their lectures, as it is now. It is the opinions however, chiefly 
of Dr. Elliotson, professor of the principles and practice of medi- 
cine, &c. in the University of London, which he assails, who, among 
many other statements of a similar nature, declares that ‘“ the 
brain thinks, andjfeels, and wills, as clearly as that the liver has the 
power of producing bile;” and that he leaves others to fancy that 
it is ** a subtle, immaterial, immortal existence.”” The properties of 
the mind are therefore, according to this view, the qualities of the 
brain—the brain and the mind, so far as these phenomena are con- 
cerned, being identical. 

Our author judiciously steers clear of all discussion regarding the 
immortality of the soul, or the future destinies of the mind, con- 
fining himself to what he knows of mind, from consciousness aided 
by the senses ; for though he considers it highly probable, from the 
nature of the thinking principle, that it is immortal, he does not, 
separate from the testimony of revelation, see that the doctrine is 
proved. But how does he proceed to show that mind is distinct, 
and different from matter, or the qualities of the brain, any more 
than that the bile is a secretion of the liver ? Not as some physio- 
logists and phrenologists do, by anatomising the brain, and arro- 
gantly, like one of them, declaring that ‘‘ anatomy and physiology 
alone can furnish rational notions of the human understanding ;”’ 
nor that, “I will show you the different organs connected with the 
different faculties,” just as if the organ of ‘‘ causality” could be as 
really demonstrated in the act_of rgasoning, as any function of our 
bodies. But he thus proceeds to explain how man’s knowledge 
of mind has been obtained. 

“ He is conscious that he exists, that he has feeling, memory, reason, 
volition; and is persuaded that these faculties (which hy turning the 
mind to contemplate its own operations he is able at pleasure to subject 
to rigid examination) belong to that, whatever it is, which he is accus- 
tomed, w.en speaking with strict propriety, to denote by the pronoun I, 
Further, by a law of his nature, he believes that his hand, his foot, the 
other members of his body, and all objects which impress his senses, are 
distinct from this same entity. He never confounds this thinking being 
with any thing else whatever; and intuitively feels that it involves an 
absurdity to Suppose that it could be added to, or subtracted from, or 
divided. ‘The properties of mind he learns by consciousness, and by a 
law of his nature, is compelled to ascribe them to something of which 
they are the properties. ‘The properties of matter he obtains a mowienge 
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of also by consciousness, through the aid of the senses, and intuitively 
refers them to something else, of which they are the properties. Con- 
cerning matter, equally as concerning mind, all his knowledge depends 
on consciousness in the more extended sense of that word. And yet, as 
has been stated, by a law of his being, he never confounds perceptions 
of mental properties—volition, reason, memory, fear, hope, joy—with 
perceptions arising from impressions made on the senses—extension, 
hardness, fluidity, bitterness; in other words, he never confounds the 
properties of mind with those of matter, nor ceases to feel, whenever he 
reflects on the subject, that matter in all its forms is one thing, and mind, 
a its infinitely diversified states, is another and entirely different 
thing. 

.* These are first principles (if I,indeed, have succeeded in stating them 
correctly), which it is not optional toadmit or to reject. If they are re- 
jected, every proposition which it is possible to present for the assent of 
a rational being may be rejected.”—pp. 9, 10. 

There is a long and an exceedingly interesting note to the above 
passage, in farther illustration of the statement that consciousness 
supplies sufficient evidence to prove that the mind js, in its nature, 
distinct from the body. We must present the pith of this note, 
for in truth it contains the happiest view and explanation of the 
manner in which a person becomes convinced of the separate ex- 
istence of his mind, and of its immateriality, that we remember to 
have met with. Hadthe writer not advanced another sentence, his 
service to the cause of important truths would have been worthy of 
particular notice. Had we never read another line of his book, we 
should have pronounced him to be a man of no ordinary head, and 
that he was also possessed of a well-conditioned heart. 

Mr. Roberton quotes at the commencement of his convincing 
note, a paragraph from the observations of Mr. Wallace on Lord 
Brougham’s Natural Theology, in which this statement occurs :— 
‘** Let any man not a metaphysician, one ignorant of the dispute 
connected with the immateriality and separate existence of the 
mind, be asked for his consciousness respecting mind—it will be 
found that he has not the mdst remote notion, opinion, or con- 
sciousness that he consists of two parts, mind and body, and that 
when he uses the pronoun ‘ I,’ as referable to himself, he considers 
and thinks of himself as one and indivisible, the concrete person, 
composed of body and mind, making together an individual thing. 
He understands nothing of the supposed dominion of his mind 
over his body—that the one is master, the other slave—that when 
he speaks of self, and uses ‘ he’ or ‘ I,’ he feels, means, or intends 
his mind only.”” This is surely a staggering string of assertions, 
and incompatible with general opinion. But Mr. Roberton handles 
the statement in a manner that precludes the necessity for any one 
else attempting a refutation of it. 

After questioning the propriety of employing for the purpose 
mentioned, an untutored person, and one unaccustomed to reflect on 
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abstract subjects, he maintains that it would not be difficult to 
convince such an individual, that his mind is one thing, and his 
body another. He then proceeds to give a dialogue which might 
be supposed to be held with this unsophisticated man, by drawing 
his attention to the case of a person who, after arriving at adult 
age, has lost his sight, and requesting observance of the fact that 
that misfortune does not deprive him—the blind one, who was for- 
merly a gardener—of the knowledge of colours, of the hues, for 
example, of his tulips and carnations. The untutored reasoner 
answers, that the fact is no doubt owing to memory ; and the dia- 
logue proceeds thus, between 4. the teacher, and B. the taught. 

‘« A, Itis so, in part, but the word ‘ memory’ means a greatdeal. This 
blind man, allow me to observe, has as truly a perception of the colours 
of a tulip without vision as we by the help of our eyes—a fact which may 
convince us that it cannot be the eyes which see, as we in our loose 
manner of speaking commonly affirm, but something else. 

‘“‘ B. I do not quite comprehend your meaning. 

« A,I will explain. Two years ago, before our blind acquaintance 
lost his eyes, a splendid tulip was presented to him, with which he was 
greatly delighted. Now, at this moment were we to lead him to talk of 
this tulip, we should find he retains the most lively perception of its 
beauties. No doubt it was by means of his eyes he gained his knowledge 
of it, but his eyes are gone, and still he seems to perceive the tulip as 
clearly as ever. I argue, therefore, that it was not the eyes which saw 
the tulip, but something in its nature altogether distinct from the eyes, 
I mean the mind, which saw it by the instrumentality of those organs: 
hence the mind, it is fair to conclude, which sees, and retains a know- 
ledge of what it sees, is one thing; and the eyes, by which it sees, are 
quite another thing. 

“ B. I partly understand your meaning. You mean that the mind 
employs the eyes, in some sense, as an instrument, as a lame man uses a 
crutch? 

“A. Yes; but I will furnish you with a better illustration than’ the 
crutch. The planet Saturn, I am told, has a luminous ring, but I can 
gain no knowledge of it by my eyes. For this reason, I procure a teles- 
cope, by means of which I improve the eye as an instrument of visiom:so 
considerably as to be able to see and study this curious body. Having 
sufficiently examined Saturn’s ring, I throw aside the telescope, for my 
mind now perceives the figure of the ring, its relation to the planet, &c., 
as well as if it were within the range of my ordinary vision, and con- 
stantly before my eyes. Here the telescope is an instrument of seeing, | 
and a necessary instrument, as without it the mind could have had no 
perception of Saturn’s ring: and what else can be said of the eye, but 
that it is an instrument without which the mind could obtain no know- 
ledge of colours, and of several of the other qualities of things? ' Only an’ 
instrument, however, that may be laid aside, or even parted with at 
times, with little or no inconvenience to the mind. 

‘“‘ B, The same remarks, I presume, apply equally to the ear, the nose, 
and the other organs of sense ? st 

* A. Doubtless they do: the continuance of the senses as the servants 
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and instruments of the mind, is useful for the attaining of fresh know- 
ledge, as well as for the welfare of the body; and, therefore, it is an 
evil, in general, to lose one or more of the senses. But there are cases 
in which it may be no evil, but the contrary. Let us think of a person, 
say a martyr for the faith, who has only a day to live. Suppose that, 
without affecting life, all his organs of sense (and the supposition is al- 
lowable) were suddenly paralysed. Would he suffer injury in conse- 
quence ? Quite otherwise. The mind, replete with knowledge and ex- 
perience, would only thercby be severed from sources of distraction and 
sorrow. He would not the less hold intercourse with his Master, not the 
less rejoice in th th which he had embraced, nor less exult in the 
hope of his crow:; perfectly shielded from the subtle suggestions and 
insidious temptations of his persecutors. 1 

** B. J admit you have mentioned a striking example to prove that the 
mind is distinct from the organs of the senscs. 

“4. Well, but let us further think of this already mutilated martyr. 
Suppose, that, before he is cast into the fire, the executioner were to sever 
his limbs from the body, one by one, but in such a manner as not to 
cause his immediate death, and that, after this, he were to utter in our 
hearing some heroic sentiment, would it not be allowable to exclaim, 
* ‘True, his body they have mangled and cut in pieces, but it is evident 
his mind is entire and vigorous as ever!’ insinuating the inference, that 
the mind is something different from the limbs and other external or- 
gans ? 

“ B. Your exclamation would be justifiable. But granting that the 
organs of the senses and the limbs are only instruments which the mind 
employs for its purposes, is it not held by some that the brain is the ruler 
of the other parts of the body; in a word—the mind itself ??"—pp. 58, 59. 

The parties have now approached nearer to the subject of dispute 
or doubt. 4. immediately admits, as none can fail of doing, that 
the brain is the organ by which the mind, in some unaccountable 
manner, is connected with the rest of the body, and the material 
world in general. But, like the author, we say, that the organic 
movements and functions of the brain are not thought or volitions, 
and that the step (we have no term or phrase that employs not sen- 
sible signs, though we wish to express a spiritual idea) between the 
brain’s activity and the mental process is tous perfectly inexplicable, 
and in all probability will continue so, while the mind is embodied. 
The fact, that the mind and the body maintain the most inti- 
mate relations the one with the other, is one thing—the manner and 
nature of the relationship is another; nor are we aware that 
anatomy or physiology have thrown much light on this obscurity, 


‘but rather served to perplex mankind, inasmuch as_ those who 


have enthusiastically studied the wonderful organization of the 
body, are apt to assume that nothing can be more exquisitely subtle 
and beautiful—that nothing that is created, however exalted or 
powerful, can be essentially different. Still, we think, if an untu- 
tored person were asked if ever he had tasted or smelt anemotion— 
as put by the author—or weighed and measured a thought, confined 
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it in a jar, reflected or refracted it, or 4g¢e it inhere in some body, 
so as to demonstrate its presence and4ts nature—or examined it 
by any known chemical test, he woulé bé ready at once to laugh in 
the face of him who propounded such a question, and to exclaim, 
“Do you think that my mind is the same as my body?” But to 
sinaaiaae with the dialogue before us—J. inquires, “ Have there 
been no experiments to determine whether or not the brain be 
mind ?”’ The reply given is, that there have been thousands of brains 
of animals sliced in all manner of ways, and all sorts of diseases 
of the brain in man have also been studied, but to little purpose as 
to the matter at issue. 

* B. Do not injuries of the brain readily affect life ? 

“ A, Yes; and therein lies the difficulty in making experiments on the 
living brain, and in drawing inferences from the diseases of that organ. 
The condition of all the vital organs is affected by diseases and injuries of 
the brain; the vital power of the animal is diminished or quickly de- 
stroyed by them; and hence the effects which the particular injury or 
disease produces on the mind cannot be determined with accuracy. 

‘* B. You admit, however, that the brain is never known to be de- 
stroyed without the disappearance of the conscious mind. 

“ A. And the extinction of life at the same time : in some cases where 
the brain is slowly destroyed to a great extent, the mind is not much 
affected ; but again, slight diseases of the organ sometimes affect the mind 
greatly. The reason we cannot tell. One fact we know, that in cold- 
blooded animals, as the turtle, whose vitality is not easily disturbed or 
diminished by injuries—the brain may be scooped out until only a little 
bulb at the tup of the spinal marrow remain, the animal still feeling, and 
performing voluntary motions. Children, again, have been born brain- 
less, excepting the aforementioned bulb at the upper extremity of the 
spinal marrow, and yet they have exhibited manifest signs of conscious- 
ness. 

‘« B, Well, but why has not this bulb been sliced, in order to discover 
what would follow? Perhaps it is this portion of the brain which is the 
mind. 

‘A, Why, if we cut or injure that portion the animal dies instantly — 
does not merely become insensible, but ceases to live. 

“ B. You start many difficulties: I shall be glad to hear how you solve 
them. How do you prove, after all, that the brain is not the mind? 

“4d. That, Ihave, in part, attempted elsewhere; but I will show you 
the line of argument which is at once the simplest and the most conclu- 
sive. Please (having closed your eyes) to press the tips of your finger on 
the table, and then withdraw them. 

“« BT have obeyed you, what then? 

“4. Do you believe that table to be a part of yourself or not? 

‘ B. I believe it to be not a part of myself, but something which, is 
different. 

‘* A, Again, press the same fingers on the palm of the opposite hand, 
rubbing them gently over it. Do you belicve that that which you touch 
is a part of yourself? 

* B, Why, yesI do. 
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“ A, But the palm of the danq is something which you feel, and think 
about, just asin the case of t#8y table ; and can that which you are able to 
touch, feel, and, in consequence of so feeling it, to reason about, be in- 
deed a part of yourself? 

“ B. Itis a part of myself—of my body. 

‘‘ A, You say it isa part of yourself. Consider, in rubbing the tips of 
your fingers over the palm you feel a broad surface ; now what is extended 
may be cut in two parts. Suppose a half of your left hand were, by ac- 
cident, severed, would you say that you had lost a part of yourself—would 
you cease to say ‘]’ and ‘ myself’ ever after? 

* B. No,I should say that I had lost part of my hand. 

‘** A. *I’should say that ‘I’ had lost partof ‘my’ hand! Then it seems 
you would still say Zand my as before ; although you have assured me that 
by losing half of your hand, you would lose part of yourself. Suppose that 
one had owed you a sum of money previously to the accident, would you 
imagine, that since a slice of yourself was lost, you were on that account 
no longer entitled to the whole debt, but that a portion ought to be sub- 
tracted corresponding to the lost fragment ? 

* B No: I must admit 1 should still feel that I was entitled to the 
whole of the sum owing me. 

“A. Yes; and you will also admit, that were your hands, your arms, 
und legs removed—nay, every member save your tongue, you would 
still speak of yourself as you do at this moment, and consider yourself as 
entitled to all your civil rights, privileges, and immunities ? 

* B. Certainly. 

‘* A. And were the tongue with which you still uttered the words ‘I’ 
and *‘ my’ removed—what then ? 

** B. I should assert, in thought, what I would have uttered in words if 
Teould. Indeed, Iam satisfied that my limbs and other members are not 
that which I call J and myself.”,—pp. 60, 61. 


But the querist becomes curious to know what would be the 
consequence were his brain, instead of his other members, experi- 
mented upon ; and his tutor proceeds at considerable length to state, 
that cases have occurred through accident, in which a portion of the 
brain was uncovered, and when that which some say is the mind 
might be touched. When seen and touched it is a soft, unctuous, 
yielding body. Nay, he whose brain is thus exposed, might with 
the help of two mirrors behold it, and even touch it when so be- 
held. Now, would such a sufferer and investigator, in reference to 
his brain, suppose that what he saw and examined was the only 
part or principle in himself, which was entitled to the honour of 
being called J ?—would he for a moment conjecture that his mate- 
rial and organized brain was that which, in the language of the poet, 
‘*‘ wanders o’er eternity,’—which fears, hopes, and holds commu- 
nion with the absent, yea, with the Almighty himself? No; ana- 
tomists, and self-physiologists, if any should exist, upon a syste- 
matic scheme, such as the wounded person now instanced, are as 
much in the dark as the most ignorant rustic, about the essence or 
entity called mind ; for, it is evident that a brain is nothing buta 
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brain, and mind a something altogether different from a brain. 
But B. wishes to have the argument restated in the briefest manuer ; 
accordingly, his instructor varies its form, and thus volunteers his 
services. 


“ A, This it is: a thing (be it my table or my brain) which I can 
touch, perceive, and reason about as an object of sense, cannot be my 
conscious mind ; or, which is the same thing, cannot be conceived by me 
as being my conseious mind ; just as I cannot conceive the half as being 
equal to the whole ofa thing. Ifthe brain be the mind, the Creator has 
not merely decreed that we shall never know the fact, but that we shall 
of necessity believe the contrary. 

“ B. The subject becomes more interesting as we proceed. Although 
I do not see how to evade your conclusion that the mind is distinct from 
all the organs, and that it governs the voluntary members, I shall be 
thankful if you can strengthen my convictions by further evidence. 

‘‘ A. There is a species of evidence for this great truth I will call pre- 
sumpttve, which, in my judgment, is of much force ; and it rests, too, upon 
facts of a very familiar description. For instance, a reputable man of 
energetic mind and sobef habits, owing to unusual circumstances of temp- 
tation, becomes intoxicated. He talks and walks as others do under a 
similar influence ; on a sudden a virtuous and respected friend enters 
where he is; the change produced is immediate. The mind, hitherto sub- 
dued and ruled by the intoxicating cause, arouses itself; the rambling, 
freakish imagination, and the voluble tongue are repressed; the excited 
look is composed, the irregular muscular activity controlled, and the judg- 
ment, in a measure, regains its wonted ascendency—all by an effort : but 
of what ? not of any of the bodily organs: forno outward agent has been 
brought to bear upon the body, but of that which feels shame, which self- 
condemns, calculates consequences, and wills: in a word—the mind, 

‘‘ B. I have myself repeatedly observed the same thing. 

‘“« A, A person over-fatigued, has sunk upon his seat, faint, exhausted, 
and scarce able to articulate. You allude to some important duty he has 
omitted to perform—that is to say, you address him as a thinking, moral 
being. He raises his eyes, deliberates for a moment, rises from his seat, 
and proceeds to act. Who, witnessing the circumstance, be he a meta- 
physician or no metaphysician, can escape the conviction that here the 
mind has dominion over the body, and that ‘the one is master, and the 
other slave ?” 

“« B. Proceed if you please. 

‘A, How do you explain the following fact—a fact established by the 
observation of Franklin, and others engaged in conducting polar expedi- 
tions—that a delicate frame, animated by a cultivated, moral mind, will 
sustain more privations, hardships, and even fatigue, than a greatly more 
muscular and robust frame, whose mind is rude or morally debased ? 

‘“ B. The fact is curious and valuable, however it be explained. 

“A, I think it admits of but one, and that a very obvious explanation. 
Again, if it be not the mind which rules the hands and the feet, how are 
we to explain why slaves do not perform half the work of freemen? The 
owner of a slave is owner only of a body, including, of course, a brain. 
Law has given him that; but it cannot give him more. It cannot give 
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him in possession, the feelings of submissiveness, obedience, esteem, fidelity, 
which remain the slave’s own inalienable property—equally as a very 
different class of feelings—a sense of wrong, sullen rage, disgust, abhor- 
rence, revenge, Cunning, deceit. We are assured by Mr. Wallace, that 
no man, except a metaphysician, ever imagined that his mind has dominion 
over his feet and his hands. If Mr. Wallace will cross-examine a slave, 
he will discover his error. 

‘* B. T have no difficulty in understanding this kind of evidence. 

‘* A. It might, by a little ingenuity, be multiplied to weariness. I will, 
however, only refer, very briefly, to one example, by which the mind, as 
something distinct from, an? governing the body, is forcibly suggested. 
A friend, who has been the partner of my inmost thoughts, on whose 
judgment and affection I have always relied, and, especially, with whose 
views, on the most solemn subjects, 1 have ever agreed—is seduced to em- 
brace some system of fanaticism. ‘The change is astonishing. He is still 
the identical person he was in look, gait, features, stature, and bodily pro- 
portions ; but, notwithstanding, the transmutation is complete. I exclaim, 
this my friend is no longer the same!—meaning, when I analyze my ex- 
clamation—not that a disease, or a dose of poison, or any form of physi- 
cal evil has caused the transformation—for I find that I did not refer at all 
to the body—but that he, the permanent, sentient, thinking being, whom 
I called friend, is changed; his judgment prostrated, his temper, from 
being gentle, become positive, and his affections uprooted and let out on 
new objects—in one word, change is suggested in reference to the mind, 
but, in no degree, with respect to the body.’”’—pp. 62—6+4. 

We think this is avery striking and successful method of silencing 
both Mr. Wallaceand Dr. Elliotson. But, like a master of his 
subject, and one who has beheld it in a variety of aspects, his 
illustrations and arguments are ever apt, and not unfrequently 
novel. For instance, when Dr. E. declares that he cannot con- 
ceive life more than the power of attraction, unless possessed by mat- 
ter, no more can he conceive mind, unless possessed by a brain, he 
is shown to have manifestly fallen into the error of comparing mere 
terms—life and attraction being nothing else than terms which ex- 
press certain phenomena of matter—with mind, which it is a gra- 
tuitous assumption of his to represent as a term expressive of phe- 
nomena of matter. 


There is rashness, also, in Dr. Elliotson’s assertion, that he can- 
not conceive mind, unless possessed by a brain. We do not, any 
more than the author, believe that the two things are identical, 
according to the associations of the untutored, and that it is a fic- 
tion which has chiefly arisen from the speculations of physiologists. 
We think Mr. Roberton has overlooked a very obvious and ir- 
resistible argument, or illustration rather, in support of his doc- 
trine, which human language abundantly furnishes. What is more 
common or impressive than the appeals which are made to other 
parts of the body, besides the brain. as the seat of mental opera- 
tions? We venture to affirm, that in the history of a day’s inter- 
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course with mankind, the bosom, or, still more strikingly, the heart, 
will divide the empire with the head, at any time. The truth is, 
that though the finger of the pantomimic speaker may be pointed 
to his head, when a reference is made to his judgment and reason- 
ing powers, the hand presses the bosom or the heart, when the af- 
fections are appealed to: the elevation, the throne of our principal 
senses, intimating that the former is employed in directing, and the 
warmth and pulsations of the latter pointing it out as the seat of 
love, sorrow, and all the sympathies of our nature. Still, whether 
the intellectual powers or the affections be regarded, they equally 
are operations of the mind ; and though we are ready, according to 
the necessity of our nature, to give, as the sensible sign of these 
mental operations, a name derived from some vital part of our 
frames, it is, to say the least of the speculation, ridiculous to take 
for granted, that a mysterious principle and fact is thus to be ma- 
terialized and circumscribed. It is not improbable, that some of 
those savage natious whomwe have read of, are just as sound philoso- 
phers as our materialists have shewn themselves to be, when they 
appeal to their bellies as the seat of thought and affection. 
Scripture maketh use of most impressive language, when it speaks 
of the sympathies of the bowels, in cases of great angyish and af- 
fliction ; so that, although there is good reason for believing that 
the brain. as the centre of the nervous system, is a principal agent 
or organ in the service of mental operations, we have no more right 
for identifying it with mind, than any other part of the body which 
may aid in these operations. 

It has sometimes been asked, with an air of triumph—If it be 
not the mind’s province to think, of what use is so large an organ 
in the animal economy? Mr. Roberton readily detects the trap, 
which is hidden from the unwary in such a question ; and he also 
seizes upon the occasion to turn it to a beautiful and instructive ac- 
count. We must quote largely here. 


‘‘ Were it my present object to discuss what are the uses of the brain 
in the animal body, I should have no objection, with Dr. Elliotson, to 
allowing that the brain, besides other purposes which it subserves, is the 
organ of the mind; provided we agree to attach to the term organ, in 
this relation, a modified meaning. ‘This proviso would be necessary ; for 
if we say that the brain is the organ of mind, and the lachrymal gland is 
the organ of tears, attaching the same meaning to the term organ in 
these different connexions, we fall into palpable error; and why? Be- 
cause, while it is matter of fact, a thing not admitting of dispute, that 
the use or function of the lachrymal gland is to separate from the blood 
the tears, we are not warranted in affirming of the brain that its indis- 
putable use or function is to separate from the blood, mind—to produce, 
in any way, mind from matter, or even at all to produce or originate 
mind: consequently the brain is the organ of the mind, in a manner, 
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and ina sense, totally different from that in which the lachrymal gland 
is the organ of the tears. | 

‘* Let us briefly inquire (ought I not rather to say conjecture?) in 
what respects the brain and nerves are to be regarded as instrumental in 
the operations of the mind. The nerves appear to be instrumental in 
sensation, in the widest sense of that term; visible objects the mind per- 
ceives by the instrumentality of the optic nerves, odours by the olfacto 
nerves, sounds and rapid bodies by the nerves appropriated to the senses 
of hearing and taste; and touch, heat, cold, muscular conditions, a great 
variety of sensations in the stomach and alimentary canal, and in the 
| other systems of organs in sickness and in health by means of nerves, and 
of certain prolongations of the spinal marrow, extending within the 
cranium. Unquestionably the phenomena of sensation in the animal 
kingdom, with, perhaps, a few exceptions, is co-extensive with the en- 
dewment of nerves, and defect in the sentient power is found to accom- 
pany a morbid state of the nervous structure. It is likewise no less true 
it that volition, in producing the infinite variety of muscular motion, acts 
by certain portions of the spinal marrow, and certain nerves which exist 
{ for this special office. The brain, indeed, we are taught to believe, 
te according to the most recent discoveries (if the inferences drawn from 
revolting experiments performed upon living animals, are, in the present 
state of our knowledge, really entitled to the name of discoveries), is 
necessary, ‘ not so much that the mind may feel impressions, as that they 
may be remembered and availed of for useful purposes, not so much that 
volitions may act as stimuli on muscles, as that acts of volition may be 
so excited as to produce regular and voluntary actions under the guidance 
| of desires,}and of judgment, and experience, as distinguished from 
bi blind instinct.’ > 

“ Thus the brain, it should seem, is the centre, where, by the instru- 

| mentality of nerves, of sense, and of portions of the spinal cord, the 
| mind receives all manner of impressions of bodily conditions, and of ob- 
| jects without; as likewise the centre, whence, by the instrumentality of 
a different set of nervous prolongations, it moves the muscles in using 
iy the hands, in walking, standing, running, leaping; in the motions of the 
| eyes, in eating, in speaking, and in thousands of minor acts which are 
continually being performed, and are too numerous even to be recounted. 

* Seeing, then, the mind obtains its knowledge of facts relative to the 
external world, by the instrumentality of the nervous substance, is there 
not reason to infer that in conception, memory, recollection,—i. e. in 
retaining present perceptions, and in recalling such as are past—the 
mind employs the same kind of nervous instrumentality as that by which 
it in the first instance obtains them? A large number of facts seem to 
warrant an affirmative answer; for it is well known that confused per- 
ception, and partial, as well as ‘complete losses of memory, are frequent 
consequences of disease affecting the brain; as, likewise, in some de- 
gree, of that induration of the brain which occurs in extreme old age. I 
remember conversing with a gentleman, who, having had a severe attack 
of fever five or six years before, still remained in entire oblivion of all 
the events of his life previous to his illness. He was a widower at the 
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period of the seizure, but he had no recollection of his wife. Inone in- 
stance only did he imagine that he obtained a glance of the past. On 
paying a visit to the house where he resided before, and at the time the 
fever took him, he entered one of the apartments, and instantly felt a 
persuasion that he had been there before. Whether or not perfect recol- 
lection has in this instance returned, I am unable to say. Some persons, 
again, after an illness or an accident affecting the brain, have forgotten 
for a time the language they were in the habit of speaking, and com- 
menced speaking a language they formerly learned, but had apparently 
ceased to remember. Others have forgotten the names of certain objects, 
or the names of certain classes of objects. 

‘ Admitting that this view of the instrumentality of the nervous sub- 
stance is worthy of regard (as I apprehend it is), if we reflect how inces- 
santly the mind is receiving an infinity of impressions from the world 
around, by means of the senses alone, and new ideas by reflection, aided 
by the senses—ideas also from testimony in reading and in conversing, 
and ideas in reverie and dreaming—the number of orders it is cease- 
lessly sending through the nerves to the motive organs; and the almost 
ceaseless demands it is making on the brain for the reproduction of per- 
ceptions, in musing, in deliberate reflection, in public speaking, in con- 
versation, in the different kinds of literary composition, in the transac- 
tion of business, and in practising the useful and elegant arts—percep- 
tions which are numberless as the sands on the sea-shore—we discover 
that the brain is exceedingly well employed, even were it a larger organ 
than itis. In fact, that if the brain perform merely the work which has 
now been assigned to it, it must be allowed to be beyond comparisun, the 
busiest and best employed organ in the body, without its needing to have 
imposed upon it the additional exercises of volition, judgment, imagina- 
tion, emotion; none of which, as mental states, are, so far as is known, 
manifested by the instrumentality of organic processes. 

“ Should it, however, ultimately appear to be established on the basis 
of physiological experiment, and this in the progress of science may 
occur, that every manifestation of mind, without exception, is accom- 
panied by an organic process, this would be insufficient to secure general 
assent to the author’s proposition, that it is the brain which thinks. An 
intuitive truth does not lie at the mercy of an experiment. At the pre- 
sent time it is a fact universally admitted, that the mental state we call 
sensation, is, in every instance, accompanied by an organic process ; and 
yet few, I presume, bring themselves to believe that it 1s the nervous 
organ that feels. Who has ever brought himself really to believe, be- 
cause the optic nerve is the instrument in seeing, that it is the optic nerve 
Which sees ?”’—pp. 14—18. 

Our author proceeds to answer in detail, the arguments adduced 
to prove that it is the brain which thinks. We shall not, after 
presenting the outline and leading features of his doctrine, pursue 
the subject farther. To many, his views will not be the less ac- 
ceptable, that they go to the support of those long-established and 
sacred truths which Christianity teaches. We cannot, however, do 
justice to the service which he has in this way performed, without 
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citing the whole of a note given in answer to the question, “ Is the 
doctrine of materialism ever likely to become popular?” 

“The Christian materialist (for some Christians profess materialism) 
believes that man at death becomes subject to the laws of chemistry, and 
dissolves, the elements of which he is composed passing to other uses in 
the economy of nature—-perkaps to live and think in other rational forms: 
and, further, that God will receive every man; and that immortal life will 
begin at the resurrection. ‘Therefore, when the materialist perceives the 
approach of death, itis to be inferred that he expects, in the coming change, 
not only to lose a consciousness of existence, but to cease entirely as a 
being, except in the remembrance of the Almighty Creator. 

‘“* That some few Christians, of a philosophic turn, have attained the 
high faith necessary for holding this view, 1 am bound to believe; but [| 
cannot imagine that any considerable number have been converts to it: 
or, that it is ever likely to be cordially embraced as one of the dogmas of a 
sect. And for the following among a number of reasons which might be 
assigned :— 

“ Ist. Considerable vigour of mind, (more than falls to the common lot) 
is required in order to arrive at a tolerable conception of this doctrine; 
and, to say the least, all indistinct, incomplete notions concerning it must 
inevitably engender repugnance and the horror of annihilation. Perhaps 
there are few, if any instances, of Christians who, in the immediate view of 
death, have referred to the materialists’ scheme as the only source of hope 
and comfort regarding immortality. 

“2nd. The mental faculties and affections of many Of such, for example, 
as suffer martyrdom for religion, and of many others dying of slow diseases, 
continue strong and lively to the moment of dissolution. Such being the 
case, is it probable that a scheme—requiring the belief that ‘hat which 
thinks so acutely, which hopes and loves with so great ardour, which is so 
capable of adoring and serving the Supreme Being, in the latest moments 
of bodily life, is to be dissipated with the fuel which consumes the body, 
or to enter into, perhaps, the organic system of the wild beast employed 
instead of the stake and the faggots—can ever be acceptable, either by an- 
ticipation to the sufferer himself, or to those who sympathise with ‘his 
cause? No: I apprehend there is something upon the whole so repul- 
sive in the contemplation of such a dogma—something requiring, in those 
who embrace it, so much intellect and so little feeling, as will ever hinder 
it from becoming generally acceptable. 

“ 3rd. To the enslaved, degraded, and oppressed (how large a propor- 
tion of the human family !) and to all those who take a deep interest in 
their condition, the Christian materialist’s scheme will not be palatable. 
For while it connects such, as to nature, with the beasts of burden whose 
lot they might often envy, and with the clods beneath their feet, it, on the 
other hand, in a degree, dissociates them from the unseen—the spiritual 
realities towards which their hopes and wishes naturally so often arise. 
It places the gulph of a temporary, but, as it will ever seem to the unre- 
flecting mass of mankind, a dreary annihilation between them and their 
deliverance ; coupling the idea of escape from oppression and a weary life, 
with that of the loss of being.”—pp. 74—76. 
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Art. VII.—Mr. Midshipman Easy. By the Author of “ Japhet, in 
Search of a Father,” ‘* Peter Simple,”’ ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 3 vols. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Ir is beyond our power, though willing we might be, to keep up 
with the swarms of three-volume novels that are continually issuing 
from the press, even by bestowing on them the briefest notice. But 
in justice to the ingenious authors of this light and brilliant class 
of books, and to our readers, we, in the course of every few months, 
luxuriate upon the pages of some one of these gay and awakening 
visiters, choosing a specimen of such mark and promise, as the 
most sedate, critical, and scrupulous of the reading public may be 
glad to have set before them. We know that there are bigoted 
persons, who abuse every production which deals not in dry matters 
of fact, or the fanaticism of their own sect. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that a miscellaneous journal like ours can have 
many patrons of the class indicated. One thing we are sure of— 
we could never desire to provide for them. At the same time, should 
there be any such among the number, let us counsel them for once 
to look into our extracts from Captain Marryat’s Mr. Midshipman 
Masy, and, after a candid perusal, to inform us, whether there be 
not here more truth and instructive interest, not to speak of matter 
for cheerful laughter and innocent joyousness, than is to be found 
in many portly books of infinitely higher pretensions. We venture, 
besides, to predict, if any misanthropist, cynic, or fanatic, who is 
worth being converted from a morbid to a healthful state of mind, 
should be induced to follow Midshipman Easy from the cradle to 
his middle-age, that the older works of a kindred character, with 
which our great marine novelist has amused and delighted his coun- 
trymen, will not be long strangers to our convert, though perhaps 
they may be slyly slid, on the hasty visitation of the uncharitable, 
beneath an ample cushion, or behind a pyramid of duller stuff. 

We cannot better describe the tendencies of the Captain’s novels, 
nor the principal motives which prompt him to write them, than in 
his own words, as found in the present work. 

‘‘We do not write these novels merely to amuse, we have always had 
it in our view to instruct, and it must not be supposed that we have no 
other end in view than to make the reader laugh. If we were to write an 
elaborate work telling truths, and plain truths, confining ourselves only to 
point out errors and to demand reform, it would not be read; we have 
therefore selected this light and trifling species of writing, as it is by many 
denominated, as a channel through which we may convey wholsesome 
advice in a palatable shape. If we would point out an error, we draw a 
character, and although that character appears to weave naturally into a 
tale of fiction, it becomes as much a beacon, as itis a vehicle of amuse- 
ment. We consider this to be the true art of novel writing, and that 
crime and folly and error can be as severely lashed, as virtue and morality 
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can be upheld, by a series of amusing causes and effects, that entice the 
reader to take a medicine, which although rendered agreeable to the palate, 
still produces the same internal benefit as if it had been presented to him 
in its crude state, in which it would either be refused or nauseated. 

« In our naval novels, we have often pointed out the errors which have 
existed, and still do exist, in a service which is an honour to its count ; 
for what institution is there on earth that is perfect, or into which, if it 
once was perfect, abuses will not creep ? Unfortunately others have written 
to decry the service, and many have raised up their voices against our 
writings, because they felt that in exposing error, we were exposing them. 
But to this. we have been indifferent ; we felt that we were doing good, and 
we have continued. ‘To prove that we are correct in asserting that we have 
done good, we will, out of several, state one single case. 

** In the ‘ King’s Own,’ a captain, when requested to punish a man 
tnstanter for a fault committed, replies that lie never has and never will 
punish a man until twenty-four hours after the offence, that he may not 
be induced by the anger of the moment to award a severer punishment — 
than in his cooler moments he might think commensurate—and that he 
wished that the Admiralty would give out an order to that effect. 

“Some time after the publication of that work, the order was given by 
the Admiralty, forbidding the punishment until a certain time had elapsed 
after the offence, and we had the pleasure of knowing from the first lord 
of the Admiralty of the time, that it was in consequence of the suggestion 
in the novel. 

‘If our writings had effected nothing else, we might still lay down our 
pen with pride and satisfaction ; but they have done more, much more, and 
while they have amused the reader, they have improved the service ; they 
have held up in their characters a mirror, in which those who have been in 
error may see their own deformity, and many hints which have been given 
have afterwards returned to the thoughts of those who have had influence, 


have been considered as their own ideas, and have been acted upon.”— 
vol. ii, pp. 168—172. 


While we thus speak of our author’s tales, and allude to those 
that are older than the present, we are not sure but we may fall into 
an anachronism, if we should call this the latest of his pictures of 
the glorious service which he has so often and so inimitably deli- 
neated and illustrated. The Captain is the most prolific tale-teller 
of the age—the most rapid and reckless weaver of plots that ever 
existed. Nor do we wish him to take more time, or bestow more 
care ; afraid lest what might be done in the way of finish, would 
be at the sacrifice of individuality of character among his endless 
creations of actors—of never-ending incidents, and the most whim- 
sical as well as most interesting adventures. 

We need not attempt distinguishing between the present effort 
and several of its predecessors by the same writer. Certainly, it is 
worthy of the author of “‘ Peter Simple,” and we doubt not will be 
even more popular than some of the same family. Mr. Midshipman 
Easy shows, as a few of his elder brethren have done, that the 
Captain is quite at home upon land as well as upon sea. It is when 
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careering upon the latter element, however, that he is most glo- 
rious ; nor do we know that we have ever beheld a truer picture 
than that of the hero before us. We are sure that we have seen 
him twenty times; or if there is any thing novel in his gait or his 
whims, it is what we can easily perceive is equally characteristic 
with any of his well-remembered features. According to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Easy, Junior, was gifted by nature and trained 
by Mr. Easy, Senior, he could not, in the hands of our author, 
“fia been other than as he is here drawn. 

Before proceeding to glance at a few of the most effective scenes 
which these volumes present, we must drop a hint or two regard- 
ing the worthies now named,—father and son. Mr. Easy, Senior, 
is a country gentleman of good estate, but being bit by a demo- 
cratical mania, he is, as far as theory goes, a leveller, an equality 
man, and an apostle for a community of goods. The longer he 
Seen, the more rabidly wild he grows—a mad fool abroad, a despot 
at his own fiveside. His son, Master Easy, gathered with his years 
the doctrines of the equality creed, and at the same time an inex- 
tinguishable habit of maintaining his own views, and arguing the 
point toa conclusion, whatever the subject might be, or whoever the 
opponent ; without, howev er, once losing sight of his principles of 
conduct, or concealing them, or being driven from his equanimity 
and composure. 

The opening chapters of Mr. Midshipman Easy naturally treat 

of his earliest years, of his schooling, and his humours ere becoming a 
middy. Some passages from this unmaritime portion of the work 
will afford, not merely a sketch of him and his parents, but of the 
author’s peculiarly sly wit and stinging satire. He has no mercy 
on levellers, phrenologists, or that class of philosophers who are 
continually reducing every principle and opinion to some systematic 
abstract rule. 
_ John Easy, afterwards the midshipman, is an only and a spoilt 
child, for whom the family physician, Dr. Middleton, prescribes 
going to school as a necessary remedy, when sent for to attend the 
urchin, who has cut his thumb; an advice that has been introduced 
in the following manner. Our extract will also furnish some resem- 
blance of the older branches of the family. 


‘* Every body appeared excited except Master Jack Easy himself, who, 
with a rag round his finger, and his pinafore spotted with blood, was play- 
ing at bob-cherry, and cared nothing about the matter. 

ee Well, what’s the matter, my little man?’ said Dr. Middleton, on 
entering, addressing himself to Jack, as the most sensible of the whole 
party. 

** Oh, Dr. Middleton,’ interrupted Mrs. Easy, ‘ he has cut his hand; 
I'm sure that a nerve is divided, and then the lock-jaw——’ 

** The Doctor made no reply, but examined the sa Jack Easy con- 
tinued to play bob-cherry with his right hand, 
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«Have you such a thing as a piece of sticking-plaster in the house, 
madam ?’ observed the Doctor, after examination. 

““*Q yes :—run, Mary—run, Sarah!’ Ina few seconds the maids ap- 
peared, Sarah bringing the sticking-plaster, and Mary following with the 
scissors. 

“* Make yourself quite easy, madam,’ said Dr. Middleton, after he put 
on the plaster, ‘I will answer for no evil consequences.’ 

‘**Had I not better take him up stairs, and let him lie down a little ?’ 
replied Mrs. Easy, slipping a guinea into the Doctor’s hand. 

«It is not absolutely requisite, madam,’ said the Doctor; * but at all 
events he will be kept out of more mischief.’ 

‘** Come, my dear, you hear what Dr. Middleton says.’ 

*** Yes, I heard,’ replied Jack ; ‘ but I sha’n’t go.’ 

*** My dear Johnny—come, love—now do, my dear Jchnny.’ 

*‘ Johnny played bob-cherry, and made no answer. 

“* Come, Master Johnny,’ said Sarah. 

‘«* Go away, Sarah,’ said Johnny, with a back-hander. 

“* Oh! fie, Master Johnny,’ said Mary. 

««* Johnny, my love,’ said Mrs. Easy, in a coaxing tone, ‘ come now— 
will you go ?” 

“«*]’ll go in the garden and get some more cherries,’ replied Master 
Johnny. 

*«¢ Come, then, love, we will go into the garden.’ 

* Master Johnny jumped off his chair, and took his mamma by the hand. 

“* What a dear, good, obedient child it is!’ exclaimed Mrs. Easy: 
‘vou may lead him with a thread.’ 

*** Yes, to pick cherries,’ thought Dr. Middleton.” —vol. i, pp. 23—25. 


Mr. Easy, Senior, and the Doctor, are now left alone, and the 
latter inquires of the former, if he has no idea of putting the boy 
to school? Part of the answer runs thus :— 


“«The great objection that I have tosending a boy to school, Dr. Mid- 
dleton, is, that I conceive that the discipline enforced is, not only contrary 
to the rights of man, but also in opposition to all sound sense and common 
judgment. Not content with punishment, which is in itself erroneous and 
an infringement of social justice, they even degrade the minds of the boys 
still more by applying punishment to the most degraded part, adding con- 
tumely to tyranny. Of course, it is intended that a boy who is sent to 
school should gain by precept and example ; but is he to learn benevolence 
by the angry look and the flourish of the vindictive birch— or forbearance 
by the cruelty of the ushers—or patience, when the masters over him are 
out of all patience—or modesty, when his nether parts are exposed to 
general examination? Is he not daily reading a lesson at variance with 
that equality which we all possess, but of which we are unjustly deprived? 
Why should there be a distinction between the flogger and the floggee ? 
Are they not both fashioned alike after God’s image, endowed with the 
same reason, having an equal right to what the world offers, and which was 
intended by Providence to be equally distributed.’,”’—vol. i, pp.—26, 27. 


Jack becomes so unruly as to go beyond the authority and 
management of his natural guardians; and Dr. Middleton, with 
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much difficulty, obtains their consent that he be sent to school— 
with one most Important proviso, however, that there be no flog- 
ging. ‘This the man of medicine promises, and takes him in his 
own carriage to Mr. Bonnycastle, who never resorts to the birch, 
merely because the part of body thus saluted in punishment soon 
becomes caseshardened, and the least effective part one can touch a 
boy upon. but he isa practised caner; in short, by means of his 
cane a complete terrorist. In consequence of the use of this instru- 
ment, Jack, by the time he reaches his sixteenth year, has had 
driven into him a tolerable portion of learning. In fact, he was 
far from being a dull scholar, when taken in the way that addressed 
his peculiar fancies. But his passion for arguing every point where 
there was a difference of views, and his loquacity, were sustained 
and encouraged at an equal or more rapid rate, by his father, whose 
opinions heimplicitly imbibed, though the son’s head was far sounder. 
Jack’s inherited opinions and habits of ratiocination, were con- 
tinually bringing him into awkward and droll scrapes. ‘Take him 
one fine morning, before he ever thought of a maritime life, fancying 
that some tempting fruit on the other side of the hedge would suit 
his palate marvellously well. He accordingly breaks through and 
climbs the apple tree, like i{ve, culling the fairest and eating. 


“*T say, you sir, what are you doing there ?’ cried a rough voice. 

** Jack looked down, and perceived a stout, thickset personage in grey coat 
and red waistcoat, standing underneath him. 

‘“«* Don’t you see what I’m about,’ replied Jack, ‘ I’m eating apples, 
shall I throw you down a few ?” 

“*Thank you kindly—the fewer that are pulled the better ; perhaps as 
you are so free to give them to others as well as to help yourself, you may 
think that they are your own property !’ 

“* Not a bit more my property than they are yours, my good man.’ 

“«T cuess that’s something like the truth; but you are not quite at the 
truth yet, my lad ; those apples are mine, and I'll trouble you to come down 
as fast as you please; when you’re down we can then settle our accounts ; 
and,’ continued the man, shaking his cudgel,‘ depend upon it you shall 
have your receipt in full.’ 

«‘ Jack did not much like the appearance of things. 

“«* My good man,’ said he, ‘ it is quite a prejudice on your part to ima- 
gine that apples were not given, as well as all other fruit, for the benefit 
of us all—they are common property, believe me.’ 

“«That’s a matter of opinion, my lad, and I may be allowed to have 
my own.’ 

‘© You'll find it in the Bible,’ says Jack. 

‘“««T never did yet, aud I’ve read it through and through all, bating the 
Pocryfar.’ 

“«* Then,’ said Jack ‘go home and fetch the Bible, and I’ll prove it to 
you.’ 

‘“*T suspect you'll not wait till 1 come back again. No, no; I have 
lost plenty of apples, and have long wanted to find the robbers out; now 
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I’ve caught one I’ll take care that he don’t ’scape without apple-sauce, at 
all events—so come down, you young thief, come down directly—or it 
will be all the worse for you.’ 

“* Thank you,’ said Jack, ‘ but I am very well here. I will, if you 
please, argue the point from where I am.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 68—70. 


Jack gets out of this danger, not without a good deal of damage. 
In his speed to escape, he vaults over the hedge of the orchard at a 
different point from that at which he entered; he overturns two 
hives of bees on alighting on the other side; and, mad from the 
pain of their stings, stumbles in his race into a draw-well. ‘There 
was an illness of considerable length after this mishap; but on his 
recovery his father said :— 

«* Tt’s just what I told you; the world is so utterly demoralized by what 
is called social compact, and the phalanx supporting it by contributing a 
portion of their unjust possessions for the security of the remainder, is so 
powerful, that any one who opposes it, must expect to pass the life of a 
inartyr; but martyrs are always required previous to any truth, however 
sublime, being received, and, like Abraham, whom I have always consi- 
dered as a great philosopher, Iam _ willing to sacrifice my only son, in so 
noble a cause.’ 

*¢* That’s all very good on your part, father, but we must argue the point 
alittle. If you are as great a philosopher as Abraham, I am not quite so 
dutiful a son as Isaac, whose blind obedience, in my opinion, is very con- 
trary to your rights of man.’ ’’—vol. 1, pp. 89, 90. 

The visit, at this juncture, of a Captain Wilson of the Royal 
Navy, who is related to the Kasy family, puts it, somehow, into 
Jack’s head, that he would like to join that noble service ; nor was 
he to be thwarted by mother or father; the latter at last consoling 
himself, that while he would be regenerating the people on terra 
firma, his heir and disciple would take the aquatic inhabitants 
under his charge, and proselytise the whole British navy to the 
equality creed. Our readers will already see that a field now opens 
for the culture of such a fertile and experienced genius as Captain 
Marryat’s, of no ordinary scope and interest. We must not, how- 
ever, attempt following him through the intricacies of his story, for 
this would be to copy a great part of these three volumes; since 
his canvass, as before hinted, is peopled with numberless figures, 
and his pictures are characterised by an infinitude of colours. The 
truth is, he sends his actors as rapidly on and off the stage as may 
be witnessed at a royal levee—presenting anew creation every five 
minutes, of distinguishable beings. We look, indeed, upon the 
manner in which he strings the adventures of his heroes together, 
and the multiplicity of his incidents, as objectionable, in so far as 
the unity of design, and the gradual development of one arresting 
story are concerned. Yet it must be admitted, that the reader is 
never weary of his inventions, and that each particular triumph or 
catastrophe stands well by itself, whatever it may do to the further- 
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ance or enlargement of the main plot. But we must return to the 
middy, soon after he joins his ship. The occasion next described 
is when, in a foreign port, Mr. Smallsole, the master, is temporarily 
entrusted with the command of the vessel. 

«« What are you deing here, sir.’ cried Mr. Smallsole to our hero. 

“ ¢ Nothing at all, sir,’ replied Jack. 

“« Then I'll give you something to do, sir.—Go up to the mast-head, 
and wait there till I call you down. Come, sit, I’ll show you the way,’ 
continued the master, walking aft. Jack followed till they were on the 
quarter deck. ‘ Now, sir, up to the main- “top gallant mast-head, perch 
yourself upon the cross trees—up with you.’ 

““* What am I to go up there for, sir: 2? inquired Jack. 

“* For punishment, sir.” replied the master. 

‘*¢* What have I done, sir?’ 

«* No reply, sir—up with you.’ 

“ «Tf you please, sir,’ replied Jack, ‘ I should wish to argue this point 
a little.’ 

“* Argue the puint,’ roared Mr. Smallsole—* By Jove, I'll teach you 
to argue the point—away with you, sir.’ 

‘*** If you please, sir,’ continued Jack, ‘ the captain told me that the 
articles of war were the rules and regulations by which every one in the 
service was to be guided. Now sir,’ said Jack, ‘ I have read them over 
till I know them by heart, and there is not one word of mast- heading in 
the whole of them.’ Here Jack took the articles out of his pocket and 
unfolded them. 

“* Will you go to the mast-head, sir, or will you not?’ said Mr, 
Smallsole. 

*** Will you show me the mast-head in the articles of war, sir,’ replied 
Jack; * here they are.’ 

“*T tell you, sir, to go to the mast-head: if not, I’ll be d—d if I don’t 
hoist you up in a bread-bag.’ 

“«There’s nothing about bread- bags 1 in the articles of war,  Fepnen 
Jack; * but Ill tell you what there is, sir ;’ and Jack commenced rea ing, 

“All flag officers and all persons in or belonging to his majesty’s 
ships or vessels of war, being guilty of profane oaths, execrations, drunk- 
enness, uncleanness, or other scandalous actions in derogation of God’s 
honour, and corruption of good manners, shall incur such punishment 
as’ 





‘“*¢ Damnation,’ cried the master, who was mad with rage, hearing 
that the whole ship’s company were laughing. 

“* No, sir, not damnation,’ replied Jack, ‘ that’s when he’s: tried 
above; but according to the nature and degree of the offence.’ 

“© Will you go to the mast-head, sir, or will you not?’ 

“** If you please,’ replied Jack, ‘ I'd rather not.’ 

“* Then, sir, consider yourself under an arrest—L’ ll try you, by a 
court- martial, by G—d. Go down below, sir.’ 

“* With the greatest pleasure, sir,’ replied Jack, ‘ that’s all right, and 
according to the articles of war, which are to guide us all.’ Jac folded 
up his articles of war, put them into his pocket, and went down into the 
berth.”’—vol. i, pp. 194—197. | 
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There is a duel of three, to make use of a bull, where, of course, 
Midshipman Easy is a party, which is arranged in the most nov el, 
though not unsailorlike style, that ever combats of the kind pre- 
sented, we believe. Hasy ion challenged the other two, Biggs tal 
Easthupp. The seconds, Gascoigne, our hero’s friend, and the 
gunner, ‘T’allboys, the friend of the other two, discuss the prelimi- 
naries. 


“ «Mr. Gascoigne, said the gunner, ‘ I have been very much puzzled 
how this duel should be fought, but I have at last found it out. You see 
that there are three parties to fight; had there been two or four, there 
would have been no difficulty, as the right line or square might guide us 
in that instance; but we must arrange it upon the triangle in this.’ 

* Gascoigne stared; he could not imagine what was coming. 

“¢ Are you aware, Mr.Gascoigne, of the properties of an equilateral 
triangle ?” 

*«* Yes,’ replied the midshipman, ‘ it has three equal sides—but what 
the devil has that to do with the duel?” 

“ * Everything, Mr. Gascoigne,’ replied the gunner; ‘ it has resolved 
the difficulty: indeed, the duel between three can only be fought upon 
that principle. You observe,’ said the gunner, taking a piece of chalk 
out of his pocket, and making a triangle on the table, ‘ in this figure we 
have three points, each equidistant from each other; and we have three 
combatants—so that placing one at each point, it is all fair play for the 
three: Mr. Easy, for instance, stands here, the boatswain here, and the 
purser’s steward at the third corner. Now, if the distance is fairly mea- 
sured, it will be all right.’ 

“« But then,’ replied Gascoigne, delighted at the idea, ‘ how are they 
to fire?’ 

“«¢ It certainly is not of much consequence,’ replied the gunner, ‘ but 
still, as sailors, it appears to me that they should fire with the sun; that 
is, Mr. Easy fres at Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biggs fires at Mr. Easthupp, and Mr. 
Easthupp fires at Mr. Easy, so that you perceive that each party has his 
shot at one, and at the same time receives the fire of another.’ 

“ Gascoigne was in ecstasies at the novelty uf the proceeding, the more 
soas he perceived that Easy obtained every advantage by the arrangement. 

“‘ Easy took his station, the boatswain was put into his, and Mr. East- 
hupp, who was quite in a mystery, was led by the gunner to the third 
position. 

“* But, Mr. Tallboys,’ said the purser’s steward, * I don’t understand 
this—Mr. Easy will first fight Mr. Biggs, will he not?’ 

** No,’ replied the gunner, ‘ this is aduelof three. You will fire at 
Mr. Easy, Mr. Easy will fire at Mr. Biggs, and Mr. Biggs will fire at you. 
Iti is all arranged, Mr. Easthupp.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mr. Easthupp, ‘Ido not understand it. Why is Mr. 
Biges to fire at me? I have no quarrel with Mr. Biggs.’ 

«+ Because Mr. Easy fires at Mr. Biggs, and Mr. Biggs must have his 
shot as well.’ 

‘««« Tf you have ever been in the company of gentlemen, Mr. Easthupp, 
observed Gascoigne, ‘ you must know something about dueling.’ 
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«« Yes, yes, ’ve kept the best company, Mr. Gascoigne, and I can 
give a gentleman satisfaction; but'— 

««« Then, sir, if that is the case, you must know that your honour is in 
the hands of your second, and that no gentleman appeals.’ 

«« « Yes, ves, I know that, Mr. Gascoigne, but still I’ve no quarrel with 
Mr. Biggs, and therefore, Mr. Biggs, of course you will not aim at me,’ 

««« Why, you don’t think that I’m going to be fired at fur nothing,’ 
replied the boatswain; ‘ no, no, }’ll have my shot any how.’ 

* But at your friend, Mr. Biggs?’ 

«« All the same, I shall fire at somebedy; shot for shot, and hit the 
luckiest.’ 

“+ Vel, gentlemen, I purtest against these proceedings,’ replied Mr. 
Easthupp; ‘ I came here to have satisfaction from Mr. Easy, and not to 
be fired at by Mr. Biggs.’ 

«* Don’t you have satisfaction when you fire at Mr, Easy,’ replied the 
gunner; ‘ what more would you have ?’ 

‘««T purtest against Mr. Biggs firing at me.’ 

**So you would have a shot without receiving one,’ cried Gas- 
coigne.”’—vol. ii, pp. 46—48, 49—51. 

Captain Wilson uniformly exerts himself in behalf of the middy, 
otherwise he would frequently be disgraced or severely punished. 
Jack’s good fortune in getting out of scrapes and dangers of all 
sorts, is extraordinary ; which results, considering his deserts, the 
reader is satisfied with on every occasion. He has in many of the 
scenes a coadjutor,in a personage of the name of Mesty, an. 
original and most effective character, whose history is little 
less exciting than that of the hero of the piece. Mesty, which is 
a contraction for Mephistopheles, as he has been dubbed, was an 
Ashantee prince by birth, and a warrior from his boyhood, till 
carried to America as a slave, where he learned what he had of the 
English language from certain Irish emigrants ; and thus his jargon 
is astrange mixture of his native tongue, Yankeeisms, and Hi- 
bernianisms. But a human creature more heedless of bloodshed, 
more inventive, more ready in the cause of Jack Easy to do des- 
perate deeds, more brave, and more faithful, never existed. As it 
would require, however, a complete perusal of several chapters to 
let this interesting character be seen with any tolerable degree of 
fulness, we can only have him introduced incidentally. Be it re- 
membered, that Mesty, who had made his escape from America, 
and got to Britain—having heard that this was the land of liberty 
—did not now like his subordinate situation of cook, or cook’s as- 
sistant, as he appears to have been when Mr. Midshipman Easy 
first became acquainted with him; neither could he understand 
what should tempt a young man of such wealth and prospects as 
Jack possessed, to enter a service in which such toil and self-denial 
was required. By the time the following dialogue occurs, Mesty 
has been promoted to the rank of ship’s corporal. 

“ * By de holy poker, Massa Easy, but that terrible sort of gale the other 
day any how—TI tink one time, we all go to Davy Joney’s lacker. ’ 
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«+ Very true, Mesty, I hope never to meet with such another.’ 

** Den, Massa Easy, why you go to sea? when man ab no money, 
noting to eat, den he go to sea, but every body say you ab plenty money 
—why you come to sea?’ 

*¢ I’m sure I don’t know’ replied Jack thoughtfully ; ‘I came to sea on 
account of equality and the riglits of man.’ 

«Eh, Massa Easy. you come to wrong place any how; now I tinka 
good deal lately, and by all de power, I tink equality all stuff,’ 

“« All stuff, Mesty, why? you used to think otherwise.’ 

““¢ Yes, Massa Easy, but den I boil de kettle for all young gentleman. 
Now dat I ship’s corporal and hab cane, I tink so no longer.’ 

* Jack made no reply, but he thought the more. ‘lhe reader must have 
perceived that Jack’s notions of equality were rapidly disappearing; he 
defended them more from habit, and perhaps a wilfulness which would not 
allow him to acknowledge himself wrong; to which may be added, his 
love of argument. Already he had accustomed himself to obedience of 
his superiors, and, notwithstanding his arguments, he would admit of no 
resistance from those below him; not that it was hardly ever attempted, 
for Jack was any thing but a tyrant, and was much beloved by all in the 
ship, Every day brought its lessun, and Captain Wilson was now satisfied 
that Jack had been almost cured of the effects of his father’s ridiculous 
philosophy. 

*‘ After afew minutes Mesty tapped his cane on the funnel, and re- 
commenced. 

_ “©Vhen why you stay at sea, Massa Easy ?” 

“¢T don’t know, Mesty, I don’t dislike it.’ 

*** But Massa Easy, why you stay in Midshipman berth—eat hard bis- 
cuit, salt pig, salt horse, when you can go shore, and live like gentleman? 
Dat very foolish! Why not be your own master? By all power! suppose 
I had money, catch me board ship. Little sea very good,°Massa Easy— 
open one eyes; but tink of the lightning t’other night: poor massa boat- 
swain, he shut um eyes for ebber!’ 

*** Very true, Mesty.’ 

*** Me hope you tink of this, sar, and when you go on shore, you take 
Mesty wid you; he sarve you well, Massa Easy, long as he live, by de 
holy St. Patrick. And den, Massa Easy, you marry wife—hab pickaninny 
—lib like gentleman. You tink of this, Massa Easy.’’’—vol. iii, pp. 9—11. 

To show the masterly hand which the author has over naval 
scenes, and how his heart swells with his subject, we take our cor- 
cluding extracts from the description of a desperate engagement. 
A frigate is descried, which, from her conduct, is declared either to 
belong to England, or one commanded by a brave fellow, and well 
manned. It is after sun-set, and when the two vessels are within 


about. half a cable’s length from one another, our hero’s ship is 
thus hailed :— 


«© «Ship ahoy ! what ship’s that ?” 


«His majesty’s ship Aurora,’ replied Captain Wilson, who stood on the 
hammocks. *‘ What ship’s that ?’ 

“ By this time, the other frigate had passed half her length clear of the 
beam of the Aurora, and at the same time that a pretended reply of ‘ his 
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Majesty’s ship—’ was heard, a broadside from her guns, which had been 
trained aft on purpose, was poured into the Aurora, and, at so short a dis- 
tance, doing considerable execution. ‘The crew of the Aurora, hearing 
the hailing in English, and the vessel passing them apparently without firing, 
had imagined that she had been one of their own cruisers. The captains 
of the guns had dropped their lanyards in disappointment, and the silence 
which had been maintained as the two vessels met, was just breaking up 
in various ways of lamentation at their bad luck, when the broadside was 
poured in, thundering in their ears, and the ripping and tearing of the 
beams and planks astonished their senses. Many were carried down 
below, but it was difficult to say whether indignation at the enemy’s ruse, 
or satisfaction at discovering that they were not called to quarters in vain, 
most predominated. At all events, it was answered by three voluntary 
cheers, which drowned the cries of those who were being assisted to the 
cockpit. 

‘* Man the larboard-guns and about ship !’ cried Captain Wilson, leap- 
ing off the hammocks. ‘ Look out, my lads, and rake her in stays! We'll 
pay him off for that foul play before we’ve done with him. Look out oe 
lads, and take good aim as she pays round.’ 

‘The Aurora was put about, and her broadside poured into the stern of 
the Russian frigate—for such she was. It was almost dark, but the 
enemy, who appeared as anxious as the Aurora to come to action, hauled 
up her courses to await her coming up. In five minutes the two vessels 
were alongside exchanging murderous broadsides at little more than pistol . 
shot—running slowly in for the land, then not more than five miles distant. 
The skin-clad mountaineers of Corsica were aroused by the furious 
cannonading, watching the incessant flashes of the guns, and listening to 
their reverberating roar. 

“ After half-an-hour’s fierce combat,‘during which the fire of both vessels 
was kept up with undiminished vigour, Captain Wilson went down on the 
main deck, and himself separately pointed each gun after it was loaded; 
those amidships being direct for the main-channels of the enemy’s ship, 
while those abaft the beam were gradually trained more and more forward, 
and those before the beam more and more aft, so as to throw all their shot 
nearly into one focus, giving directions that they were all to be fired at 
once, at the word of command, ‘The enemy, not aware of the cause of the 
delay, imagined that the fire of the Aurora had slackened, and loudly 
cheered. At the word given, the broadside was poured in, and, dark as it 
was, the effects from it were evident. ‘Two of the midship’s ports of the 
antagonist were blown into one, and her main-mast was seen to totter, and 
then t to fall over the side. The Aurora then set her courses, which bad heen 
hauled up, and shooting ahead, took up a raking position while the Russian 
was still hampered with her wreck, and poured in grape and cannister 
from her upper deck carronades to impede their labours on deck, while she 
continued her destructive fire upon the hull of the enemy from the mai 
deck battery.” —vol. iii, pp. 66 —70. | 

The moon, bursting from “a low bank of clouds,” enables the 
Aurora to accomplish her work of destruction with more precision. 
The Russian frigate is totally dismasted, and at last her firing 
ceases. While Captain Wilson is ignorant whether she has struck 
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or not, and is listening for a reply from his second lieutenant, who 
has been deputed to pull alongside and ascertain, 


‘Suddenly the silence of the night was broken upon by a loud splash 
from the bows of the Russian frigate, then about three cables’ length 
distant. 

“** What could that be ?’ cried Captain Wilson. ‘ Her anchor’s down. 
Mr. Jones, a lead over the side, and see what water we have.’ 

‘“« Mr. Jones had long been carried down below, severed in two witha 
round shot—but a man leaped into the chains, and lowering down the lead 
sounded in seven fathoms. 

“*'then I suspect he will give us more trouble yet,’ observed Captain 
Wilson ; and so indeed it proved, for the Russian captain, in reply to the 
second lieutenant, had told him in English, ‘ that he would answer that 
question with his broadside,’ and before the boat was dropped astern, he 
had warped round with the springs on his cable, and had recommenced his 
fire upon the Aurora. 

** Captain Wilson made sail upon his ship, and sailed round and round the 
anchored vessel, so as to give her two broadsides to her one, and from the 
slowness with which she worked at her springs upon her cables, it was 
evident that she must be now very weak-handed. Still the pertinacity 
and decided courage of the Russian captain convinced Captain Wilson, 
that, in all probability, he would sink at his anchor before he would haul 
down his colours; and not only would he lose more of the Aurora’s men, 
but also the Russian vessel, without he tooka more decided step. Captain 
Wilson, therefore, resolved to try her by the board. Having poured ina 
raking fire, he stood off for a few moments, during which he called the 
officers and men on deck, and stated his intention. He then went about, 
and himself conning the Aurora, ran her on board the Russian, pouring in 
his reserved broadside as the vessels came into collision, and heading his 
men as they leaped on the enemy's decks. 

‘“ Although, as Captain Wilson had imagined, the Russian frigate had not 
many men to oppose to the Aurora's, the deck was obstinately defended, 
the voice and the arm of the Russian captain were to be heard and seen 
everywhere, and his men, encouraged by him, were cut down by numbers 
where they stood. 

“ Our hero, who had the good fortune to be still unhurt, was for a little 
while close to Captain Wilson when he boarded, and was about to oppose 
his unequal force against that of the Russian captain, when he was pulled 
back by the collar by Mr. Hawkins, the chaplain, who rushed in advance 
with a sabre in his hand. The opponents were well matched, and it may 
be said that, with little interruption, a hand-to-hand conflict ensued, for 
the moon lighted up the scene of carnage, and they were well able to dis- 
tinguish each other’s faces. Atlast, the chaplain’s sword broke; he rushed 
in, drove the hilt into his antagonist’s face, closed with him, and they both 
fell down the hatchway together. After this, the deck was gained, or 
rather cleared, by the crew of the Aurora, for few could be said to have 
resisted, and in a minute or two the frigate was in their possession. 
The chaplain and the Russian captain were hoisted up, still clinging to each 
other, both senseless from the fall, but neither of them dead, although 
bleeding from several wounds.”’—vol. ili, pp. 71—74. 
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We now close these volumes—not that they do not abound 
with very many passages and scenes of equal force and fidelity to 
any we have cited, exhibiting great variety of character, incident, 
and colouring, but because our limits forbid us to go far into them. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy’s exploits in various lands, especially his 
“yarns for the governor,” and the fine Italian tableau that is 
introduced, will have many admirers. ‘Then, there is his courtship 
—his succession to a splendid property—his marriage, and his set- 
ting himself down like a true English country gentleman, each and 
all delineated with the utmost effect—showing that Captain Marryat 
is a Fielding, both on sea and land. 





Art. VIII.—Glances at Life in City and Suburb. By Cornetivs 
Wespe, Author of the ‘* Posthumous Papers of a Person lately about 
Town,” “ Lyric Leaves,” &c. London: Smith, Elder,&Co. 1836. 


Mr. Wespe prefaces these sketches of life, manners, and localities 
in city and suburb, by informing his readers, that some portion of 
this volume is selected from essays and papers published by him in 
various periodical works, to which several are added, not till now 
printed. ‘This piece-meal style of book-making, as in the case of 
all other happy ideas—when the separate materials are varied and 
talented enough to be worthy of being tied together—has become a 
positive evil; because it has led to innumerable publications, in 
which, though there may be a few specimens that sparkled in a 
magazine, or, at least, by their setting amid others of quite a dif- 
ferent hue and spirit, served to meet the demand for ephemeral, and 
the lightest of all reading, yet nothing is to be found that can stand 
by itself, or that is entitled to fill a regularly well got up volume, 
such as may profitably, in point of pleasure or instruction, be fre- 
quently in after times perused. The meretricious and forced 
sort of display which may be most greedily sought after during a 
ten minutes’ glance at a periodical that consists of sketches and 
short tales, is absolutely tiresome and distasteful when seen upon 
a larger scale, and extending to a much greater length; especially 
when, as in the volume before us, there is a remarkable sameness 
throughout of subject, of style, of method, and of phraseology. We 
do not, in short, believe, that Mr. Cornelius Webbe has consulted 
his permanent fame by the present publication. 

But, besides an itch for writing, and an ambition to see himself 
in print—both very praise-worthy motives, and symptoms of ingenu- 
ous mindedness, which, we presume, he will not disclaim—he 
leads us to suppose that the principal reason for appearing in this 
reprinted form arises from the natural feelings of self-defence; 
having found that’'these papers “ are dropping piece-meal out of his 
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hands into the hands of persons who have not so much right to 
them.” One takes a sketch, and cuts and carves it into a shape to 
suit himself, and another dovetails nearly the whole of another paper 
into the chapter of a novel, re-christening the hero; and all this js 
perpetrated without a single acknowledgment—even without so 
much as turned commas, which are *‘ known and used by compilers 
with a conscience.” Now, here are good grounds for complaint ; 
nor can we sufficiently admire the leniency of the author, who, after 
sustaining such wrongs, ‘‘ spares the names of the offenders.” If 
any one should ask, Why allude to the matter if you do not name 
the culprits? The answer is, “ Lest some gentle reader, lighting 
upon two or three passages which he thinks he has read before some- 
where, should suspect that the author is the offender, and not, as 
he unfortunately is, the very unwilling victim.” Very considerate 
in you, Mr. Webbe, and very forgiving, at the same time. For 
ourselves, however, we can only say, though at the risk of our 
literary character, that none of “ these passages” have ever met 
our eyes, neither would we be tempted to steal them. 

Mr. Webbe has one other motive for publishing this volume; 
our readers will judge of its originality first, then, from our extracts, 
whether the effort has succeeded ; and lastly, whether the author 
should look around him again, “‘ to see what is to be seen.” He 
says, ‘* Should this first book of *‘ Glances at Life’ prove welcome 
to those readers who seek amusement for an idle hour, or those 
who take up a work like this as a relaxation from graver matters, 
the author will look round him again to see what is to be seen; 
and he needs not say (we are sure he needed not) will only be too 
happy to make his second bow, should the call become loud for his 
re-appearance.”” If Mr. Webbe above proved himself to be ex- 
ceedingly considerate and forgiving, he is here not less candid and 

lain. 

The city and suburbs in question are those of London ; and no 
one can deny, that there is more than enough within these boun- 
daries to occupy the eyes of many acute lookers on, and many pens 
and pencils. Like the ocean, it is the great fountain as well as re- 
ceptacle of the empire’s life. Even as respects the regions of ima- 
gination and of untarnished nature, London is continually welcom- 
ing rusticity and rudeness, and, in return, sending from her bosom 
the same materials in a polished and cultured form, enriching 
them also with the experience and knowledge drawn from other 
treasuries of nature than those which rural parts can furnish, but 
not less fresh and exciting. 

‘There are, however, in London, an immense crowd of worthy 
persons, who are, to all intents and purposes, Cockneys. We do 
not wish to use the term contemptuously, though we are aware that 
it has a disparaging application, but because we know of no other 
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single word that can supply its place. By Cockneys, we under- 
stand, persons whose avocations, whose opportunities, and whose 
habits, confine all their experimental knowledge, feelings, and asso- 
ciations to city life, and who labour under as great a defect, with 
regard to human affairs in the widest sense, and the various aspects 
which the world present, as does the peasant who never left his na- 
tive hills. When such people begin to speak of the beauties and 
delights of cultured rural scenery, not to speak of wild magnificence, 
there is a constant use of imagery, which seems to have gathered 
all its colouring and flavour from brick and lime, tinselled orna- 
ments, potted flowers, and the like. Now, we declare, that Mr. 
Webbe is, in our opinion, the most perfect specimen of this kind, 
whose writings we have ever read. Indeed, at first, we suspected 
that the whole volume was a quiz upon Cockneyism; but, at length, 
the earnestness of his manner, and the absence of every thought or 
image which could by any means detect an imitation, led us to be- 
lieve him a sincere and thorough Cockney. In so far as this cha- 
racter belongs to his pictures of life or localities in the suburbs, we 
cannot take a shorter method of proving the accuracy and the 
meaning of our criticism, than by begging the reader to compare 
our extracts with those taken from Mr. Jesse’s Rambles, in a pre- 
vious paper of our present number. In that comparison, it will, we 
believe, be felt by every competent judge, that it is fully more in 
spirit than in language or subject that the two writers differ, dis- 
tinct and at variance howsoever much in these respects they may 
be. Let any one try the pair, by reflecting on the sentiments and 
sympathies which the descriptions of each produce, after half an 
hour’s reading. We have now been speaking of Mr. Webbe when 
he travels beyond the sound of Bow-bell; for surely within that 
range he must be at home. But even when so limited, he is not a 
successful limner, according to our judgment. He exaggerates and 
caricatures, instead of striking the descriptive features of character 
or scene. ‘l’o our eyes, he does not, in a word, produce a happy 
likeness ; which may be owing partly to his anxiety, and excessive 
effort to do wonders, as well as to the want of an artist’s eye. A 
mere vocabulary of words, extensive reading, and learning, will not 
any more equip a writer for producing graphic and happy sketches, 
than will a complete assortment of colours prove to the painter. 
But can we make good our opinion of the author? We proceed to 
try, taking the second paper in the volume for our first specimens. 
It is headed, “« To Richmond,” and opens thus :— , 


“«* By-the-bye, Twaddle,’ said Jones to me, in one of the fine days of 
June, ‘ you and I and our set have had all sorts of parties but a water- 
party ;—what say you to one.’ I hemmed and ha-ed a bit, and replied, * T 
have no disinclination to such a trip, certainly; but can any of our 
friends pull an oar or handle a scull? ‘I can’t,’ said Jones candidly, 
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‘ nor, I believe, can Wilson, nor Smith, nor Tomlins; but what of that ? 
we can learn, I presume? Rowing is easy enough—’ — Except when 
it is hard,’ said I. Jones smiled and went on. ‘ Tchew! what can be 
easier? You have only to pull so,’ (said he, suiting the action to the 
word,) ‘ and you row.’ ‘ But with ine xperienced persons,’ I remarked, 
‘ there is at least some danger.’ ‘ Danger,’ exclaimed Jones, pulling up 
his collar, and putting on a look of wonder, ‘what is that?’ I was si- 
lenced by his superior daring,and said, * Well, I’ll be one. Who are the 
selected ?? ‘ Wilson, Tomlins, Smith, you, and 1.’ ‘ And the indispen- 
sables?’? ‘* Why, we will say the two Miss Browns, Miss Simpson, and 
Fanny and Fatima Smith.’ ‘ Very good. When, where, and at what 
time?’ * To-morrow at nine, at Searle’s, Stangate, and Richmond our 
destination.’ * Well,I will undertake to get you there, if you will yield 
to me: the entire command of the expedition — —‘* Expedition it will be 
if we get there in half the usual time,’ said Jones, chuckling over the 
jest; (Jones is not, however, by any means so dabbish at wit as he thinks 
he is). ‘ You interrupted me,’ I resumed; ‘ but who is to arrange the 
preliminaries and accessories—the eatables and drinkables, and all that? 
‘ Leave the all that tome,’ said Jones. ‘ Well, then, to-morrow at nine;’ 
and we shook hands and parted. 

“ At nine the next day I was on the Lambeth side of Westminster bridge, 
and at a quarter past nine we were all mustered, the crew gallantly, and, 
I may say, nautically dressed in striped shirts, white trowsers, white 
hats, and black neckcloths tied seamen’s fashion; our boat—(a shallop 
with a white awning)—manned in no time; the ladies safely got on 
board and seated; our provisions stowed away fore and aft, and every 
thing ready for starting. Expectation ran high, and the tide was about 
to do the same: we could not have had a finer morning; the ladies, 
though timorous on the one hand, relied, on the other, upon the courage 
and steadiness of the crew; Mr. Searle, a jolly, good humoured man, 
said, * Now is the time, gentlemen, to start—you could not have a finer 
tide.’ ’’—pp. 18—20. 


The voyage up the river occupies a number of pages, the descrip- 
tion of it being all along equally piquant and happy with what we 
have quoted, but not a whit more so. At length this most charac- 
teristic question is put— 


« « By-the-bye, where shall we dine?’ said Jones all at once. ‘ Yes, 
where shall we dine?’ cried all. I sawthat he had the sense of the com- 
pany with him, so I replied,‘ Where you please.” * Why not here?” he 
rejoined. We were at that moment in sight of a lovely lawn, that ran 
with an easy slope down to the water’s edge. It was one o ‘clock—the 
place was propitious—and the labours of the morning had whetted our 
appetites to the keenest edge. I was not therefore taken by surprise 
when I heard tke four exclaim, as with one voice, Here we dine!’ I 
immediately rounded the rudder for land, and in a minute we touched 
the shore, and all hands leaped on the lawn. The ladies, the giblet pies, 
bottled porter and sherry, were landed in a jiffy ; and while a detachment 
was sent out to select a pleasant spot for our sport, Jones was as active 
- as a harlequin in unpacking and preparing all things. A delightful nook 
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jn a quickset hedge, and under a shady elm, was marked out for the 
happy occasion; and every thing being in no time removed to it, a clean 
cloth was spread on the green turf; the pies, bread, salt, knives and 
forks, plates, glasses, and every thing was in apple-pye order—the word 
was given, ‘ To your places,'"—the ladies were handed to theirs, and down 
we all squatted, like a Turkish dinner-party, hunger and expectation 
being remarkable in every countenance. 

“ « Jones,’ I directed, ‘cut up the pye.’ * With all the pleasure in life,’ 
he promptly replied, and began to operate. ‘ A cursed hard crust to 
begin with, and as thick as the Serpentine in skating season ;’ remarked 
Jones, as he grinned and grvaned and vainly endeavoured to make an im- 
pression upon its outworks. ‘ Never mind its hardness,’ said I, ( Miss 
Fatima Smith had made it with her own fair hands) ‘ I shall venture on 
it.” * Yes,’ said Smith,‘ it will bear you.’ (Roars of laughter.)”— 
pp. 31, 32. 

The most notable incident of the day we now cite. It may give 
satisfaction to mention, that the paper is signed T. Twaddle. 

«A rookery was overhead. Jones, bent on mischief, must now have 
a fling at its black tenantry. Up went stone the first-—down it came with 
arebound over a low wall, and a crash followed, as if a hundred hot- 
house panes were shivered: at the same moment a head and red night- 
cap suddenly popped up from the other side, surveyed us in silence, and 
as suddenly disappeared. ‘* Now, for heaven’s sake,’ said I, ‘don’t de- 
stroy people’s property in mere wantonness!’ ‘ Pooh!’ said Jones, * I 
sha’nt hit ‘em again if I try!’ and up went stone the second, and fell as 
before, with the same awful clatter and crash. ‘* That makes five shil- 
lings,’ said the head and night-cap suddenly popping up again. ‘ Non- 
sense,’ said Jones,‘ it was an accident.’ ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ said the 
head and night-cap, * you sha’nt go till you do pay, for I’ve grabbed your 
oars.” ‘Oh, pay the man,’ we all advised. ‘ Here, then, you n'ght- 
capped numskull,’ said Jones, flinging a sovereign up the wall with a 
munificent air,‘ give me my change!’ ‘ Break four more, and that’ll 
be a pound’s worth;’ and down went the head and night-cap. How that 
Smith did chuckle! ‘* Well, then, I'll have some fun for my money,’ 
said Jones: ‘ here goes!’ and up flew stone after stone, but not one of 
them told, for the wary gardener, as we supposed, had covered over the 
remainder of his glasses with matting. And now we had the laugh fairly 
against Jones—he was matched. He pretended, however, to admire the 
fellow’s cunning, and tried to laugh too, but ’twas ‘ with a difference.’ 
‘I never saw you look so foolish, Jones,’ said Smith. This was quite 
enough, Jones turned quite pale with rage, and instantly walked down to 
the boat, Miss Simpson following him, Then up spoke Tomlins ; ‘ Let him 
go and be——’—‘ Wiser,’ I interposed, * when his pride is subdued 
to reason by reflection.’ ”’—pp. 36, 37. 


Our readers, after the above specimens, may at once surmise, 
and indeed precisely know, what Mr. Webbe will have to say 
under such a heading as “‘ A London Sunday.” They may make 
themselves sure that there will, at the very outset, be a fling and 
a sneer at Sir Andrew Agnew, and a host of common-place, as well 
as stupid things, said about fanaticism, recreation, and so forth. 
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The sketch opens thus. promisingly :—‘‘ Sunday, if Sir Andrey 
Agnew would let him alone, is a sober well-behaved day enough: 
indeed, Ihave my doubts whether Monday would dare to show his 
face before him, and invite comparison between them.” Then we 
are infor ed, that.a London Sunday is not what it was, bat far 
better. ) We uestion, however, whether the author entertains any. 
thing, approaching an adequate conception of the duties belonging 
to the first day, of the week, or has ever tasted the pure and lofty 
delight of those, who keep it holy. Was there ever such a Cockney~ 
fied sentimentalist and instructor, as he who penned the following 
address, and personified piece of wit ? “ore ody 


* Do not, then, dear decent Sunday, be persuaded to think yourself 
worse than you are ; but show your cheerful, shining face, and though 
million of Agnews speak ill of you, and charge you with this and that, 
heed them ‘ nota jot,’ but put on your best‘ bib and tucker,’ as’ usual; 
go to. church in the morning, as aditto—in the afternoon, too, if you: like 
to do so; but don’t be persuaded from taking your evening stroll out..of 
town—your musing meditative saunter through the serene green fields, of, 
the suburbs—your ale, biscuits, and shrimps, or brandy and water.‘ cold, 
without’—your tranquil pipe and cool arbour-seat—your chat on. polities 
or othér watters with the intelligent old gentleman who ‘ hopes he doesn; 
intrude himself into your company ;’—do not be persuaded from these, 
innocent enjoyments though legions of solemn, serious Andrews cross 
your path, and strive to make you believe the merry Andrews are your, 
worst friends and most sinful companions. Mind them not, but delight; 
as was your wont, in beholding the careless, innocent little men,and 
little women, who are to be the fathers and mothers of your grandchildren, 
romping and rolling over the lawn which makes green the ‘ trim gat», 

en’, where you ‘take your pleasure.’ Admire, as you must do, that, 
little girl with double-stalked cherries hanging from either ear, and bob», 
bing against either cheek, as round and beautiful with Nature’s own, 
‘white and red.’ Laugh, if you like, at that humorous urchin who, likea, 


Heartehcery. 0 has purpled his nose and cheeks with juice of. a; black», 


eart cherry. Or turn your eyes upon that happy group busily, blowing, 
p gooseberry skins, and exploding them on the backs of their hands.’ 


pele. 4 - 


“Tt is a day of rest,” we are farther informed, “ and, accordingly) 
fen £8 sand John Smiths take different roads out of town to enjoy 
hemselves ;, the juniors drawing their little brothers and sisters am 
children’s chaises, trucks,’ &c. ‘‘ More considerate senior Smiths' 
spare their :heirs apparent, and harness the thousands of Pompeys’ 
and:Pinchers—the dog population of this town—to similar vehicles.” 
Qhda! How pretty and delightful! ‘There can be no doubt of it, 
that Mr. Cornelius Webbe is just the sort of person to be pleased 
"tide ina dog cart, or, in a melting day, to hobble along with a 
truck dt his heels and Missus on his arm—unless she be one of, the, 
Mrs: ‘Smiths who “follow in the wake—each one, bearing a basket. 
full to the cover with cold lamb, lettuces, bread, salt, small; knivesy 
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and napkins, for a camp dinner in Copenhagen Fields.” “ But ne 
only Smiths, but the Joneses, Wilsons, Williamses, Johngons, 
Jacksons, are migratory too ;—an universal dispersion, which puri- 
fies and pacifies the town for one day, and leaves the few who wor- 
ship in ane to pursue their pious work in quiet.” It would ap- 
pear, that the Smiths, the Joneses, &c., are not among the few that 
take pleasure in dog-carts on the Sabbath, and thus pacify the 
town. But enough of sueh childish twaddle. What egregious fools 
must those borrowers and thieves have been, who thought to pur- 
loin any thing that dropt from the pen of one who never rises above 


the paragraph we now copy! 

« But perhaps you did not know the late Mr. Harty Hippy, or, as he 
was familiarly called by his friends, who took that liberty with him, 
‘Happy Hippy’? No—you did not know him: ‘ The more’s your més- 
fortin,’ to use the exact encomium of his excellent landlady, Mrs. Frances 
Fondleman, No. —, Norfolk-street, Strand: for then you did not know 
the finest, rarest, most unaccountable, accountable, incongruous, con- 
gruous, irreconcileable and reconcileable mixture and amalgamation of 
acerbity and sweetness, lemon and honey, vinegar and marmalade, alum 
and candy, Seville orange and sugar, crab-apple and capillaire, ever 
mingled and made up—and made palatable too—in one man, Mrs Fon- 
dleman had the highest possible opinion of him; and if a landlady thinks 
well of her lodger, it is, or it should be, a letter of recommendation all 
over the world. He lodged and lived with her at least twenty years. 
He was always going to leave her, but he never left her till he left this 
mortal sphere. Once he threatened to quit because a weaning child four 
doors off cried in the night: once because her maid squinted: once be- 
cause her milkman had an unbearably sonorous cry of * milk below :’ 
once because the six o’clock in the evening postman seemed as though. he. 
selected the corner of Norfolk-street to be particularly violent in the abuse 
of his clapper: once because the people at No. 10, over the way were. 
éternally leaving their door open, ‘ which made a draught of air in the 
street that gave him cold:’ once because he was quite sick of hearing 
for twenty long years the same daily old woman twice a day advertising 
her ‘ green water-cresses.’ ’— pp. 308, 309. ™ 

e.., sketch is called “The Last Hours of Mr. Hippy,” and thus 
c — 

“ At that moment, when his brain was screwed up to the pitch of 
poetic frenzy, one of those itinerant vagabonds that make London so’ 
ultra-noisy turned suddenly into the street, and with lusty lungs bellowed 
out, ‘ Buy a line?’ A muddle and confusion of ideas got somehow, ima 
moment, into my poor friend’s mind: in his best days his ideas were! all 
at sixes and sevens, and his brain in a litter. * Buy aline?’ still nearer 
and louder cried ‘the wandering voice :’ poor dear Hippy! confused, \be- 
wildered, he rushed headlong to the window, overjoyed, perhaps, at bei 
80 seasonably assisted in his difficulties; he flung it up,—* Buy @ line ?), 
cried the voice— Yes,—stop, man, stop !’—and oh, fatal precipitancy, in 
the hurry of the moment—his toe, perhaps, catching in a hole in the. 
carpet—he tripped, and fell head-foremost out of a second-story window 
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into the street! He was carefully picked up by the passengers, the « Buy. 
a line’ man humanely making one. The unfinished sonnet was found con- 
vulsively crumpled up in his right hand. It is supposed that the fall was 
too much for him—he was dead! ‘Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him well, 
Horatio ;—a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy!’ But «so 
perishes, grows dim, and dies all that this world is proud of.’ 

“ Having faithfully given these few particulars of the last hours of 
my most worthy friend, I leave his ‘life, character, and behaviour,’ to 
abler biographers; and as our lively neighbours, the French, talk of 
beginning with the beginning, J, in my way, beg to be allowed to con- 
clude with—the end.”—pp. 334, 335. 

Our readers have now had enough of these “‘ Glances;” but if 
they wish to have still more perfect specimens of twaddle, we re- 
commend one of the longest papers in the volume to their perusal, 
which goes under the name of “‘ Reading in the Fields.” It could 
only be conceived by a thorough-bred Cockney. If Mr.Webbe takes 
our advice, he will never reprint any more of his stray sketches. 





Art. IX.—The Seven Ages of England; or, tts Advancement in Arts, 
Literature, and Science, from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time. By Cuartzes Wittiams. London: Westley & Davis. 1836. 


It is far from being an unhappy conception which has led the author 
of this volume to its composition ; and the execution is not unworth 
of the conception. He views the history of England as dividing it- 
self into certain well defined periods, each varying from the other in 
some strong features of advancement, beginning with the nation 
more than eighteen centuries back, when the inhabitants were in a 
state of great mental and moral degradation ; when they were clothed 
in the skins of wild beasts, and when they dwelt in huts reared in 
the forests and marshes which covered the face of the country, or 
were migratory. The first age, commencing half a century before 
the Christian era, and coming down to 1066, when the Norman 
Conquest took place, he calls ‘“‘ The Age of escape from Barbarism.” 
From the Conquest to 1420, he calls “‘ The Age of Civilization.” 
From 1420 to 1554, “ The Age of Discovery.” From 1554 to 1644, 
‘‘The Age of Learning.” From 1644 to 1730, “The Age of 
Science.” From 1730 to 1800, “‘ The Age of Invention.” And 
from 1800 to the present moment, “‘ The Age of Progress.” Now, 
although several of these dates be somewhat arbitrarily fixed and 
designated, yet, in so far as is requisite for a popular work and ge- 
neral accuracy, the classification seems to be sufficiently precise, 
and well calculated to direct the ordinary reader in his researches, 
and in his modes of reflection, to a profitable result. 

In tracing “ the gradual course by which this happy island had 
for eighteen centuries been advancing to a pitch of elevation un- 
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matched in the history of the world,” Mr. Williams has concerned 
himself far more with the advance in arts, literature, and science, 
than the accession and character of kings, factions of courts, ‘the 
defeats or the triumphs of war. There are abundant chronicles and 
records of these dazzling but more hollow evidences of a nation’s 
prosperity, already in existence; but we know of no single and 
moderately sized work, where half of the facts and materials’ which 
enter into the present volume, are to be found. It is a production 
highly deserving the study of all, and of youth especially. The 
author has drawn from a vast number of sources, and has also 
brought to his task a mind which is in the habit of reflecting judi- 
ciously and instructively upon any given fact. Before we proceed 
to introduce into our pages some specimens of his modes of | pro- 
cedure and of thinking, we must direct the attention of our readers 
to another excellence in his writing, and the system he has''héte 
pursued ; we allude to the interest which he throws into his narrative 
and his observations. His pages neither consist of a meagre outline 
nor of disquisitions wearisomely spun out. He states his facts, the 
sources whence derived, and then offers such plain reflections upon 
them as naturally occur toa philanthropic mind ; so that, on closing 
the volume, after perusing any one of his chapters, there is a feeling 
of satisfaction and deep interest experienced, which proves that the 
reader’s mind has, with all its sympathies, entered into the author’s 
views and been enlightened by them. 3 

The history of all nations enforces the truth, that mankind never 
originate improvements without the pressure of an immediate and 
adequate want, and the ready means of removing it. We also find 
that nations which make rapid advances in civilization and the use- 
ful arts, are greatly indebted to foreign lights, and greedily borrow 
from them ; for, were we but to reflect deeply upon the originally rade 
form of any one of the simplest instruments now used in ottindty 
life, a juster notion would thence be acquired of the slowness which 
mankind manifest in their first steps to knowledge and refinement, 
than any eloquent declamation about the nature of the human ei - 
cities could furnish. Hunting and war are amongst the éarliest 
occupations of man; and the weapons of attack and defence are 
necessarily the first that are fabricated by him. But how much is 
there to be learned, and how many ingenious devices must have be- 
come familiar to him, ere he could fashion a steel sword?’ The 
following observations strengthen this view of man’s progress in 
civilization. 

‘* Lying on the margin of the known world, appearing as the extreme 
barrier of its ancient geography, an isle like a rude fragment torn by some 
convulsion of nature from the main land, and flung into the ocean-regicn 
of the north, Britain was one of the parts of the world last known to the 
Greeks and Romans. For a long time it appears to have been noticed 
ouly as a country supplying tin ;—a rare and useful metal, not then fotud 
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in any other part. of Europe, or in Western Asia, The Cassiterides, or 
islands of tin, mentioned by Herodotus, included, Major Rennell con- 
ceived, a vague idea of the whole group of the British islands ; though the 
appellation might be originally restricted to the Scilly Islands, and to the 
south-western promontory of England, from the Lizard Point to the Land’s 
End, where alone tin was to be found. To obtain this valuable mineral, 
the coasts of Britain were sought, at an early period, by the ships of va- 
rious: mercantile states, especially the Carthaginians ; and the tin of Tar. 
shish, mentioned by Ezekiel, is thought by some to have been brought: 
from the mines of Cornwall. 

‘« Intercourse thus originating with other people would be likely to in- 
crease the skill of the Britons, and to add valuable articles to their humble 
store. Thus the Tyrian traders seem to have taught them to make spear- 
blades and arrow-heads, from a composition of copper and tin, by first 
showing them their own rude weapons in this mixed metal, and then di- 
recting them to improve them in form, and to use them with dexterity. 
The lance, formed of a long bone, ground to a point, and placed in a split 
at the end of an oaken shaft, where it was secured by wooden pegs, was 
first followed by a metal blade, shaped and fastened in a similar way; but 
shortly afterwards the shaft, instead of receiving the blade, was well fitted 
intoa socket, and, finally, the blade assumed a proper form. ‘The arrow 
and the batchet, or battle-axe, were as gradually improved. The sword 
they probably owed to the Pheenicians or Gauls, who also made these wea- 
pons of brass, and of a similar form. The hilt was cased on each side 
with horn ; and hence the saying—* He who has the horn has the blade.’ 

‘* The flat circular shields of the Britons, too, which, like their quivers, 
their boats, their idels, and various other articles, were of wicker, were 
soon either imitated in brass, or covered with a thin plate of that metal. 
Two, still preserved, have a hollow boss in the centre to admit the hand, 
as, in action, they were held at arm's length.”—pp. 5—7. 

After the retirement of the Romans from Britain the arts de- 
clined; so that that of building seems to have been almost entirely 
lost amongst the descendants of those ancient Britons who fled 
from the Saxons for refuge to the mountains of Wales. 

ve The chief palace of their kings, where the nobles and others assem- 
bled to make laws, was called the white palace, because the walls of it 
were woven with white wands, which had the bark peeled off. By the laws 
of Wales, whoever burnt or destroyed the king’s hall or palace was obliged 
to ‘pay one pound and eighty pence, besides one hundred and eighty pence 
for each of the neighbouring buildings—the dormitory, the kitchen, the 
chapel, the granary, the bakehouse, the storeliouse, the stable, and the dog- 
house. Thus it appears that a royal residence in Wales, with all its offices, 
was valued, when these laws were made, at five pounds and eighty pence 
of the money of that age, which is equal in quantity of silver to sixteen 
pounds of our money, and in value to one hundred and sixty. This isa 
sufficient proof of the meanness of the dwellings, which were entirely of 
wood. Even the castles in Wales, that were erected at this time for the 
security of the country, appear to have been reared of the same materials ; 
for the laws required the king’s vassals to come to the building of them 
withino other-tool than an axe.”’—pp. 13, 14. 
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Whitaker has given a lively picture of what an English country 
scene most probably was a thousand years ago. ‘‘ Could a curious 
observer of the present day,” says he, “‘ carry himself nine or ten 
centuries back, and, ranging the summit of Pendle, survey: the 
forked vale of Calder on one side, and the bolder margins of Ribble 
and Hadder on the other, instead of populous towns and villages, 
the castle, the old town-built house, the elegant modern mansion, 
the artificial plantation, the enclosed parks and pleasure ground ; 
instead of uninterrupted enclosures, which have driven sterility ‘al- 
most to the summit of the fells; how great must then have been 
the contrast, when, ranging either at a distance, or immediately be- 
neath, his eye must have caught vast tracts of forest ground, stag- 
nating with bog or darkened by native woods, where the wild ox 
the roe, the stag, and the wolf, had scarcely learnt the supremacy of 
man, when, directing his view to the intermediate spaces, to. the 
windings of the valleys, or the expanse of plains beneath, he could 
only have distinguished a few insulated patches of culture, each)en- 
circling a village of wretched cabins, among which would still) be 
remarked one rude mansion of wood, scarcely equal in comfort to a 
modern cottage, yet then rising proudly eminent above the » rest; 
where the Saxon lord, surrounded by his faithful cotarii, enjoyed a 
rude and solitary independence, owning no superior but his sové- 
reign.” — 

if we turn to reading and writing, which are more immediately 
symbolical of mental improvement, it will appear, that under the 
thraldom of the Druids they were mysteries, and under the Saxons, 
almost wholly confined to the clergy. wee 

“Thus the word ‘ Clericus,’ or ‘ Clerk,’ became synonymous with, Pen- 
man, the sense in which it is still most commonly employed. If a man 
could read, and especially if he could write, his attainments were considered, , | 
as proof presumptive that he was in holy orders. When kings and other. 
great men had occasion to authenticate any document, they subscribed the 
sign of the cross opposite to the place where the ‘ Clerk’ had written their, 
names. Hence the phrase to sign a deed or letter. Some persons now 
bending with years, and happily like the ichthyosauri, relics of times gone, 
by, may still be found to pursue the same course; they draw a cross, by . 
the side of which the attorney's clerk adds their Christian and surnam 
This was once the style royal, but it will soon altogether cease to be the: 
style plebeian. Heaven speed the day ! . 7m 

‘For is it fitting that one soul should pine, 

For want of culture in this favoured land, 

That spirits of capacity divine vaio 
Perish like seeds upon the desert sand, ait 
That Education in this age of light ) ‘ 
Should not by birth be every Briton’s right 
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ciples of barter. There was nothing like the present subdivisions 
of labour ; every man might be said to be Jack of all trades ; his 
wants were few, and the arts and manufactures at the lowest state. 
The manufacture of glass, for instance, was unknown in England in 
the seventh century. But as agriculture and war required the smith, 
this artisan was a functionary of no ordinary note in those early 
days, the worker in iron being particularly honoured, even above 
those who worked in silver and gold. 

_ ‘Phe former were so highly regarded in those warlike times, that every 
military officer had such an attendant to keep his arms and armour in or- 
der. The chief smith was a person of considerable dignity in the court of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Welsh kings, where he enjoyed many privileges. In 
the’ “Welsh court the king’s smith sat next to the domestic chaplain, and 
was entitled to a draught of every kind of liquor that was brought into the 
hall. Another important occupation was that of the carpenter in modern 
phrase, but in Saxon, the tree, or wood-workman, and there were others 
variously denominated. Besides the persons who have made such trades 
their business, some of the clergy appear as labouring to excel in the me- 
chanical arts. Thus Dunstan was not only able to draw and paint the 
patterns for a lady’s robe, but he was also a smith, and worked in all the 
metals, Among other products of his industry, he made two great bells 
for the church at Abingdon; and his friend Ethelwold, the Bishop, made 
two other bells for the same place, of a smaller size; and a wheel fulbof 
small bells, much gilt, to be turned round for its music on feast days. He 
atso displayed great art in making a large silver table of curious workman- 
ship. Stigand, the Bishop of Winchester, made two images and a crucifix, 
and having gilded them, assigned them a place in the cathedral of his dio- 


cese. Edgar, indeed, issued a command that every priest should diligently 
learn some handicraft.”—pp. 31, 32. 


But however deficient the Anglo-Saxons might be in the mechani- 
eal arts, and those of reading and writing, they had more to do 
with one department which draws upon the mental powers, than 
ourselves. Poetry, in those days, was in high repute and frequent 
use. Facts were thus recorded ; the achievements of heroes were 
celebrated in song; and the gleemen, or minstrels, were regarded 
as sacred characters. Our author says, ‘the seeds of poetry, in- 
deed, are the events of dark ages, increased by tradition, and ex- 
panding with the growing imagination of men who are passing from 
obscurity to light.” Or rather, the seeds of poetry are sown in the 
minds of all, and are comparatively independent, in the course of 
their growth, of the refinements of civilization, or the culture of 
the reasoning powers, inasmuch as the emotions of the heart, the 
passions, and the vagaries of the imagination, whence poetry flows, 
are universal. But the mental and the moral condition of the 
nation at large was at a low ebb down to the period of the Norman 
Conquest. The Saxons, though originally. a warlike people, were 
now feeble and servile. Their condition was degeneracy rather 
than civilization—a state of society which required not merely 4 
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purification, but an infusion of new life; and these remedies were 
now at hand. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to do more in reviewing the present 
volume, than to give a few examples, besides those already quoted, 
of the author’s matter and manner. It’ is impossible that he can 
do more than compile from stores which are, though in separate and 
numerous works, accessible to all, or that he can alight upon a 
period which is unknown. The excellence of his book consists in 
its lucid and pcenany combined form, where nothing of real im- 
portance is overlooked, and nothing extraneous to the purpose of 
the plan of it is introduced—sound and interesting observations en- 
riching the whole. The impression which every patriotic English- 
man will obtain from the performance must be consolatory, for it is 
nothing less than that his country has grown toa pitch of unmatched 
magnificence and prosperity, and that its present condition gives. 
promise that it will most probably serve as the basis of ‘an incon- 
ceivable progress throughout the world. If we indeed but think of 
our colonies, and of the Anglo-American nation, may we not feel 
that this progress has made the most wonderful strides which the 
history of the world ever furnished ? : 

If we but reflect on the history of what the author calls ‘“ The 
Age of Progress” in this country, viz. of the years between 1800 
and the present moment, and contrast it with that of China for any 
length of time, how striking does our advancement become! But 
to come nearer home. 

“ To take an instance from a remote part, it may be remarked, that only 
half a century ago Cornwall was in a very different state. The country 
was traversed by bridie-paths rather than by carriage-roads; carriages 
were almost unknown, and humbler vehicles were very little used. ‘I 
have heard my mother relate,’ says Dr. Davy, ‘ that when she was a girl 
there was only one cart in the town of Penzance; and that if a carriage 
occasionally appeared in the streets, it attracted universal attention.’ 
Pack-horses were then in general use for conveying merchandise, and 
the prevalling manner of travelling was on horseback. At that period 
the luxuries of furniture and living enjoyed now by people of the middle 
class, were confined almost entirely to the great and wealthy; in the 
same town, where the population was about 2000 persons, there was only 
one carpet, the floors of rooms were sprinkled with sea-sand, and there 
was not a single silver fork. ‘The only newspaper which then circulated 
in the west of England was the Sherborne Mercury; and it was carried 
through the country, not by the post, but by a man on: horseback, 
specially employed in distributing it. 

“What is the state of Penzance now? It has a population of about 
7000 souls; a harbour, successively enlarged till it has become a work of 
great magnitude, generally crowded with shipping ; its streets are hand- 
some, almost entirely of recent erection, and lighted with gas; it has a 
public library, a geological and agricultural society, a mechanics’ institute, 
and another to diffuse useful knowledge among the people generally; a 
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neighbourhood highly cultivated, abounding in garden-grounds and 
gentlemen’s villas, with excellent roads in all directions, even ‘to 
Land’s End; and an ample number of carriages, public aad private, of 
various descriptions. Its present improved and flourishing condition’ is 
owing to many causes, but chiefly to those which have operated ‘on 
fland generally during the period under consideration, and have 
effected throughout the country a similar augmentation of wealth, and in 
many particulars ‘an amelioration of circumstances.”—pp. 541, 542, 
‘Let us mark the progress of society in another department. 
«One fact will place beyond all doubt the value of modern improve- 
ments in medicine. Sir William Petty (who died about 150 years since) 
states, that the proportion of deaths to cures in St. Bartholomew’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals was, in his time, one to seven; while we know, 
by.subsequent documents, that in St. Thomas’s Hospital, during 1741, 
the mortality had diminished to one in ten; during 1780, to one in 
fourteen; during 1813, to one in sixteen ; and that, during 1827, out of 
12,494 patients treated, 259 only were buried, or one in forty-eight. 
*Such, indeed,’ says the Duke of Sussex, ‘is the advantage which 
been already derived from the improvement of medical science in this 
line of study, that comparing the value of life as it is now calculated ‘to 
what it was a hundred years ago, it has absolutely doubled. The most 
fatally malignant diseases have become comparatively mild in the: hands 
of modern physicians. The entire half of the population were, at ‘one 
time, destroyed by one disease alone, small-pox ; the mortality of which, 
at the present time, is but fractional. Typhus fever was once accustomed 
to visit this country in annual epidemics, and to slay one out of every 
three whom it attacked ; whereas, in the present day it is seldom seen as 
an epidemic, and its average mortality does not amount to one in sixteen. 
Measles, scarlet fever, hooping-cough, and consumption, are no longer 
regarded with the extreme terror in which they were once viewed. 
From 1799 to 1808 the mortality of consumption amounted to about 
twenty per cent.; of those who became ill from 1808 to 18f3, it dimi- 
nished to twenty-three ; and from 1813 to 1822, it still further decreased 
to twenty-two per cent.’ 

“The extreme clumsiness and cruelty with which surgical operations 
were once performed could scarcely be credited, were there not extant 
some descriptions of them by those who operated. Thus Fabricius, the 
preceptor of the immortal Harvey, describes what he considered an im- 
proved and easy operation in the following terms :—‘ If it be a moveable 
tumour, I cut it away with a red-hot knife that sears as it cuts; and if it 
be adherent to the chest, I cut it without bleeding or pain, with a wooden 
or horn knife soaked in aquafortis, with which, having cut the skin, I dig 
out the rest with my fingers.’ It is little more than fifty years since Mr. 
Sharpe, one of the most eminent surgeons of London at that time, denied 
the possibility of the thigh-bone being dislocated at the hip-joint—an 
accident which occurs daily, and which the merest bone-setter in the 
kingdom can now detect.”—pp. 577, 578. 

It is needless to multiply examples of the late improvements made 
in the arts and sciences in this country. We hardly can reada new 


book that does not bear unequivocal testimony to the fact ; we can- 
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‘not open our eyes upon the foretell eg jOfs. 
Were it required, we could also satisfy the unprejtdiced, Wwe think, 
that along with our advancement in science and the arts, in litera- 


ture and the refinements of life, the moral condition of the es 
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neyed unsubstantial phrase, “the. good.-old:times.?.... Viee:-4 
misety, to be sure, are still rife, but not. more so-thani:fermenly. 
Manners have changed, and certain subjects; of ‘regret :+hayesshp- 
planted others; but we are confident, from: all-the: lights-;whieh*his- 
tory and experience afford:us, that virtue and wisdom have kept'up 
with knowledge among the people, and that the rank of our couritry, 
wonderfully elevated: though it already be; is destined to“attain 8 
point, when our posterity will feel as much complacency in’ ¢émipak- 
ing themselves with us, as we now do, when looking back’ to form ' 
centuries. And yet we can say with a certain writer, England's 
‘‘ career of glory is already as long, and her measure of blessings @s 
full, as hath ever been vouchsafed to any nation. She has enjoyed 
and abused greater mercies than were given to Israel of old. »..Ha 
freedom has been ample, and more lasting, than that of the aneient 
republics ; and her commerce has taken a far wider: range than that 
of the once favoured cities of Tyre and Carthage, ‘each; like-tiers for 
a season, the mistress of the sea. If her days, even ‘tiow, were 
closed, she would excel all those ancient states, ‘not only in her 
prosperity, but in her progeny. She would’ leave’ an’ empire 
freemen behind, strong in all the fervour of youth, ard” réady'to 
renovate those vast designs which Britain was unable to'acconiplish. 
The thoughts of moral supremacy and domination will not perish 
while the English language survives. The dreams of glory which 
were cherished for their country’s line and language by the reat 
minds of. England, during its brightest periods of, intelleet, wall at 
length become realities ; and a new Rome will. be-re-edified. in the 
West, whose mild and beneficent supremaey all nations will be 
happy to acknowledge.”” Whether these bright: prospects are to:be 
realized in the precise method here outlined, it is beyond’our saga- 
city to discover ; but whoever reads the volume ' before’ us, ‘willbe 
convinced that the past history of England, and the descendétits 
of her sons, give the strongest promise that nothing less will” be 
connected with our country’s name. 


has kept pace... We see no reason for being charmed.wi 





Arr. X.—Principi di Scienza Nuova. Di Gtamsatrista’ Vico. 
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In every age and country distinguished for the cultivation of. lite- 
rature, grave and solid writers have been observed to complaim of 
the foolish predilections of their.contemporaries, and to regret those 
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good old times in which they suppose the taste for profound medita- 
tion and abstruse reasoning was in vogue. The fact seems to be, 
that the greater number have always been actuated by a more pow- 
erful appetite for enjoyment than for knowledge; and, therefore, 
those authors whose sole object is to agitate the passions, and by 
a more or less skilful imitation of life, to produce that state of ex- 
citement which the being engaged in action, or simply beholding it, 
creates, are inevitably more popular than such as pursue those deep 
trains of thought, which lead directly to the mysterious fountains of 
being, and carry the torch of science into the obscure penetralia of 
nature. 

Such are the reasons why writers upon the abstruse subject of 
the theory of human development, have remained unread, though 
the investigation be an object of the greatest utility. 

The elucidation of the laws that regulate the progress, and deter- 
mine the limits of the improvement of society—which has become 
of late somewhat familiar to the public mind—formed the theme of 
few of the philosophers of the ancient schools. It is chiefly, in fact, 
within. the last half century, that the speculations on this subject 
have begun to assume the form of definite theories. At the open- 
ing of the French Revolution, when the whole Christian world was 
in eager expectation of some great results that were to follow from 
this political movement, the boldest and most ardent thinkers started 
the idea, that a complete reform in the institutions of society would 
bring about the entire abolition of moral and physical evil in all their 
forms, and convert the earth into a paradise of perfect innocence and 
happiness, where we should flourish forever in immortal youth, with- 
out, of course, any wish or necessity of a better state hereafter. This 
system has been popularly called the theory of the perfectibility of 
man, and is not to be confounded wfth the sounder notions which 
encourage us to believe in the possibility of great improvements in 
the condition of particular individuals and societies, but always within 
moderate and reasonable limits. The partisans of this extravagant 
scheme were not undeceived by the fatal reverses that so soon over- 
clouded the fair promise of that memorable era. The torrents 
of innocent blood that flowed at that insane period, could hardly 
quench the fiery faith with which enthusiastic souls adhered to their 
delusive visions of ideal perfection. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that nature, ever fond of variety, has 
been pleased to give to each different species of animal and vegetable 
life, distinct and separate limits for the respective increase and per- 
fection of their forces. 

The reed never arrives at the size and strength of the oak, nor 
the dog at that of the elephant. We may also remark, that the 
same species, placed in different situations, receives a different degree 
of increase and perfection. The greater or less degree of perfection 
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to: which each may arrive, may therefore be termed development, 
and the greatest possible perfection of which each particular genus 
is susceptible, is its complete development. Should the seed be 
crushed or destroyed before it has begun to shoot, it will not be 
developed at all. Should it be prevented by circumstances from 
shooting as it ought, it will be but partially or badly developed. But 
should it be neither injured by climate, situation, or any other cause, 
and on the contrary should every thing conspire to.render it a deep- 
rooted, flourishing, and many branched tree, it will then arrive at 
the fullest and most complete development of which. its nature, is 
capable. By the increase and multiplication of this tree, are formed, 
either the groves which the care of man has planted and cultivated 
for his use and amusement, or those eternal and awful natural forests, 
where the hatchet was never heard, and through whose leafy, and 
branched tops the genial and enlivening rays of the sun have never 
from the beginning of the world been able to penetrate: | Neither 
sickness, nor famine, nor any other cause, great or small, has pre- 
vented any of the larger sorts of cattle from arriving at that degree 
of perfection and strength of which each is capable. Each partieu- 
lar animal of these species has its forces more fully developed than 
one that may unfortunately have been starved or maimed, and, by 
increasing and multiplying such cattle are formed the numerous 
droves, which either supply the wants and pleasures of sovereign 
man, or they are left to roam, wild and untamed, in the woods and 
plains, never marked with the badge of servitude, like the countless 
horses of European breed which wander in Paraguay, their necks 
ungalled by the yoke, and their flanks untouched by the spur. 

Leaving the brute animals and vegetables, which we merely intro- 
duced by way of example, letus now proceed to treat of man, who pos- 
sesses some faculties and qualities common to bruteanimals and plants, 
and others peculiar to himself. Whether the distinctive qualities 
of man, and of other organic bodies, be to be referred to the deve» 
lopment of pre-existing perfectly-formed particles, or to some sue- 
cessive and gradual process, by which shapeless matter is organized 
and fitted together by the fashioning hand of Providence; is; arid 
will be, one of the unsolved problems of physiology. : It is sufficient 
for our purpose to consider man as we see him formed. © | 

As a healthy and robust infant is from its birth cast into more 
or less fortunate circumstances, it will naturally be the more likel 
to arrive at the highest degree of development and perfection of 
which its kind is capable, and to surpass others of the same kind 
to whom nature may have been less bountiful, or who may ‘have 
found fortune adverse to her views. Man being endowed with both 
physical and mental faculties, and some of these mental faculties 
being of an inferior order, and enjoyed by him in common with the 
brute creation, and others superior and peculiar to himself, it is pos- 
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sible that, all the superior faculties being neglected, man may ap- 
oe thecondition of the brute ; or, on the other hand, by the 
igh: development of his mental, and peculiarly of the superior facul- 
ties, he may partake more of the qualities of higher spirits. 
‘Fhe: perfection of man being, however, always only relative, both 
in its quality and degree, and in his greatest perfection something: 
being always wanting, we must therefore conclude, that, should one 
man be‘ endowed with superior faculties, and these faculties ‘be 
brought to a higher degree of perfection, his character will be more 
developed than that of another, who may possess inferior faculties; 
and in less perfection. Ifwe suppose all the faculties and capabili- 
ties of man to be ten, and that one man possesses five of these and 
another the other five, the character of these two will be more or 
less developed, in comparison to each other, according to their res: 
spective capacities ; and such, in numberless and diversified com- 
binations and relations, is the condition of nearly all mankind. 
Proceeding with the foregoing example, we may say, that as, by 
their multiplication and increase, trees form woods, and cattle herds 
and flocks of the same character, so men form the character of nas’: 
tions, which are but the social union of many men. - What is lost: 
or gained by each individual man, in this social state, is foreign to 
our‘inquiry. The same elements exist in this, as in every other 
condition, and divers faculties, susceptible of a different degree of 
tion and development. Should one nation, therefore, have less 
capabilities, and those in less perfection ; this nation will be less 
perfect, and its forces Jess developed, than another possessing su- 
perior capabilities and in greater perfection. One nation may be 
superior in points where another is inferior, and vice versa; the cha- 
racter of these nations will be more or less developed, in comparison 
with each other, according to the peculiar faculties of which each is | 
possessed ; and such, by numerous and various analogies, is the 
condition of all nations. If we could suppose a nation possessing’ ’ 
every possible capability, and these, by superior industry, brought: 
to:the highest. degree of perfection—this would be the character 
the:most' developed, the most perfect, the most happy among na-" 
tidns:::0 But neither has experience hitherto shown us any such na- © 
tion, either among those continually advancing towards perfection,’ 
or‘among those sometimes advancing and sometimes stationary, to: 
say nothing of those which have been receding from it; nor has 
theory pointed out any precise limits of perfection, nor will it, indeed, 
allow us' to imagine the existence of any nation, than which it is not 
possible’ to:form another more perfect. This, however, does not’ 
preclude ‘the possible existence of a gigantic or pigmy nation, as | 
there have existed both dwarfs and giants. | 
The development of a nation, as of its component men, may be: 
called by many names—cultivation, education, government, civili-" 
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zation, &c. The first of these terms is derived from the: careful 
husbandry of the soil, which thus is made to develop greater : 
bility, and is consequently better than when. barren: and» unculti- 
vated. ‘The second refers to the method taken in the instruction! 
of the youth of both sexes, who are capable only of: this 'species' of 
development. The third has its origin in the just and correct ob« 
servation, that it is only by union, and by the union of free citizens, 
that any development of the faculties of a nation can be obtained: 
The development of a nation of slaves would be like the clumsy 
attempts of a man at graceful or active movement in chains and 
fetters. Not only is development impeded, not only is man deprived: — 
of more than half his virtues, but the reasoning faculties; which 
although not superfluous, are often a dangerous gift to those who: 
sess them, are in some degree destroyed by slavery. 

The last name, “ civilization,” is a subject for more serious cons: 
sideration. Ist. Because the faculties of man, when developed, are 
more worthy of attention and observation than when they are not. 
2nd. Because for civilization the nation must previously be in a:state ' 
susceptible of it; as to produce development of character we must: 
presuppose some principle of character involvedand concealed, which 
care and art, acting in aid of nature, or sometimes nature without.the 
assistance of art, may unfold. ‘To expect development from what 
is'not susceptible of it, or where there is nothing to unfold, would 
be as absurd as to try to raise to the stature of a giant, one whom»; 
nature had doomed to be a dwarf. 7 

Modern Europe having arrived at a very superior degree of ‘civi-»; 
lization, or development, for this reason the name of European) is: 
connected always with the term civilization. ) 

National civilization, or development, is of two distinct kinds. 
The first regards only the security, order, decorum, and convenience’ 
of:human life, and may be termed “ social.”’ ‘The second guides‘and). 
directs the rational faculties of man to arts, sciences, and inventions, 
and may be termed “ intellectual,’ or “ scientific.” To thecfirst,:< 
no: doubt, belong many mechanical and technical discoveries, which» | 
may however be attained, and no doubt have been, without the:aid: ‘ 
of science ; and such are the greater part of the practical notions:of:. 
the Asiatics and Egyptians, which do not give any very high idem 
of the philosophy of those nations. The second supposes’a: nation: 
industrious, laborious, and naturally refined—a happy combination: » 
of nature and fortune ; in which man, raising himself above the rest: |: 
of the creation, feels an internal wish to learn what relations: he: hasi!: 
with the beings around him, and what with his fellow men=+tocaes; 
quire every knowledge, to steal from the rich treasures of nature, ion iq 
to be allowed to dive into her mysterious depths, and perhaps:be ens: 
abled to boast of having conquered-her: numerous tests, and: idisdd- 
vered some few secrets. of which others: must-yet remain ignordntbs || « 
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. Although the whole human race appear to be formed after a coms 
mon type, the essential characteristics of which will never be altered 
—although men never have been monkeys, and in their present 
state of being never will be angels—al]though the differences between 
the principal varieties of our species, intellectually and morall 
viewed, are perhaps less important than we are at first thought dis- 
posed to consider them—it is nevertheless certain, that such vari- 
eties exist. Men, when examined at different times and places; and 
under different circumstances, exhibit very different intellectual, 
moral, and even physical characteristics. ‘The several communities 
- that inhabit the globe at the same periods, differ materially from 
each other in many important particulars. It is impossible for the 
utmost stretch of liberality to place the New Hollanders and the 
Hottentots on a level with the Frenchmen or the Englishmen of 
the present day—to confound the subject of the Celestial Empire 
with the citizen of America. ‘The same communities again exhibit, 
at: different periods, as great a variety of characteristics, as different 
communities at the same periods. Cities, that have figured as the 
seats of empire and luxury, dwindle into nameless heaps of ruins. 
Whole regions, that have been at one time abodes of civilization, 
wealth, and happiness, are given up to universal desolation at ano- 
ther. Compare the England of our time with the England of the 
Heptarchy or the Roman conquest. Compare the wealth, the arts, 
the luxury, the high cultivation, the dense population, that have 
rendered a little island one of the leading powers of the world, with 
the rude condition of the few scanty and half-naked savages that 
shuddered under the shadow of their sombre forests at the incanta- 
tions of the Druids. Look at Sicily as she was two thousand years 
ago, feeding from her abundant stores her own population of twelve 
millions, and at the same time exporting provisions to such an 
extent, as to be styled the granary of the Roman _ empire. 
Compare her with the Sicily of the present day, exporting nothing, 
and hardly sustaining a remnant of less than half a million in- 
habitants. Look at Greece in the age of her greatness and of her 
glory—glowing with life and genius, swarming with inhabitants, 
every hill crowned with a fortress or a temple, every valley teeming 
with the richest fruits, every grove vocal with the sweetest 
strains of music and poetry, every sea covered with her canvass, 
every climate filled with her renown—first repulsing, and then 
overturning the giant power of the Persian despotism—in short, 
subjugating, civilizing, charming the known world of her day ; and 
then look at her as we see her now—aptly described by the 1l- 
lustrious poet, who devoted his pen and his life to her service, as 
the cold:and lifeless corpse of what she was—bereft of every thing, 
except the inalienable treasure of her fine climate. Egypt, the wen- 
der and glory of a still earlier period, has relapsed into a horde of 
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slaves. The most superficial observation of the state of the world 
and the course of history proves, in short, that the condition. of 
man, whether viewed in his individual or social capaeity, though 
not subject to a law of regular progress, is nevertheless not deter- 
mined, like that of the lower animals, by a fixed and. unalterable 
standard, but varies very much at different times and places; and 
that the modern theories, which deny the ‘possibility of :any im- 
provement, are not less incorrect than those which affirm that, it 
can be carried to the point of absolute perfection. 

If, then, we dismiss from our attention both these extreme sys- 
tems—if we recognise, on the one hand, the practicability of the 
advancement of civilization, and admit, on the other, that there are 
limits which it never can transcend—the interesting question natu- 
rally presents itself, What are the principles which regulate this 
progress, and determine these limits? and how the investigation of 
this question should be conducted. | 
_ The law on this subject, suggested by the analogy of nature, and 
confirmed by all experience, appears to be this. The essential cha- 
racteristics of human nature will always remain the same, but. indi- 
vidual men and individual communities are susceptible of improve- 
ment or degradation, according to the circumstances in which they 
are placed, and the comparative vigour of their own exertions, in 
turning them to account. If we look at the communities that. fall 
within our own observation, with reference to their moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical condition—every particular, in short, which con- 
stitutes what we call civilization—we find in each a common stand- 
ard, which is, as it were, an average of the condition of all the mem- 
bers, and to which.that of the great majority of them, in point of 
fact, very nearly approaches ; and we also find a certain number of 
individuals and families towering above or drooping below this 
standard, and exhibiting talents and virtues on the one hand,, or 
weaknesses and vices on the other, which distinguish them com- 
pletely, though in different degrees, from the rest. The same. phe- 
nomenon presents itself to us, when we extend our observationso as to 
take in at once the whole compass of history. Nations—races,are 
the individuals and families that make up the vast society of man ; 
and as we notice in each particular community a common standard 
of civilization, and a certain number of individuals and families that 
rise above or fall below it, so in tracing the character of our race 
from its origin up to the present day, we observe in like manner a 
common standard of humanity, if we may so speak, which is the 
average of the condition of the various communities that have-suc- 
cessively flourished in the different quarters of the globe, and, to 
which the great majority of these communities make, in fact, a very 
near approach: and we also observe a number of particular communi- 
ties rising above or falling belowthis common standard—in one case, 
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living out feebly'and obscurely the term of their existence, and then 
‘sinkmg into' complete oblivion—in the other, exercising a powerfal 
inflaence over their contemporaries, and leaving a luminous track in 
the annals of the world, which seem, nevertheless, to exert but'a 
slight influence upon those nations or communities that succeed 
them in ‘the career of fame. Z 
«Such, then; ‘appears to be the law. The nature of man will ever 
be ‘substantially the same. The condition of individuals, whether 
men or communities, is variable: depending partly on the will ‘of 
Providence, which places them in a more or less favourable condi- 
tion for progress and improvement, but still more, perhaps, on tlie 
fidelity with which they respectively take advantage of the talents 
committed to their trust. The degree to which this improvement 
or’this degradation may be carried, may be said to be indefinite; 
not. because there are no limits to it, but because it is impossible to 
beforehand what these limits are. We cannot affirm with ’cer- 
tainty, that no individual will ever be greater or better than’ the 
greatest or best man that has yet appeared, or more abject and 
‘vicious ‘than the worst. In like manner, every inquirer, in casting 
his ‘eyes over the long roll of history, would probably fasten the 
upon some one nation, which, in his opinion, was fairly entitled’ to 
claim’a pre-eminence over the rest. The magnificence of Egypt; the 
piety of Judea, the taste of Greece, the virtue of Rome, the stabi* 
lity of China, the science and art of modern Europe, would in turn 
his attention, and according to his peculiar habits of thought 
might'determine his preference. But he would exhibit more weak- 
néss and prejudice than sound philosophy, who should undertake to 
affirm, that no nation can possibly exist hereafter, which shal} éx- 
hibit his favourite qualities in higher perfection, and with less alloy, 


than any of these. 

Bat though the capacity for improvement may justly be said’to 
be indefinite, it is far from being infinite. It is obviously limited, 
as’ we have already remarked, by the laws of our physical and moral 
constitution ; and experience shows, that the actual progress im im- 

ment of individuals and nations has no tendency to exempt 
them—still: less.the whole race to which they belong—from the 
Operation of these laws, or to confer upon them powers and privi- 
leges which Providence, in this our state of ptobation has denied 
us: ‘The best and greatest man that ever appeared has, we need 
riot say, no more chance of arriving at immortality and perfection, 
om this side of the grave, than the worst. The mightiest and the 
weakest nations pursue alike the common course of progress, ma- 
turity, decline, and fall. If religion, virtue, taste, courage, art, 
scvience—all the finest and noblest qualities that adorn the character 
of nations—afforded security against the mutability that is attached 
to-every thing earthly, would Egypt, Judea, Greece, Rome, and so 
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many .other. illustrious communities of. ancient,.and ‘modern, days, 
have disappeared in succession from the theatres.en. which they 
flourished? Indeed, the highest attainments. of individuals.or, ¢oni- 
munities, far from serving as a point of! departure, fore subsequent 
progressive advancement. of the whole human race.towards peérfec- 
tion, are much more frequently—we may.rather-say universally, far 
such appears to. be the general Jaw+-the precursors, of; theirown 
regular and rapid decline. The individual continues: to, advance, 
until he arrives at the maturity of his nature ;. but. no, sooner has 
he reached this point, than the germ of decay begins, to display,it- 
self. No matter how superior his qualities, how. noble the,ase he 
makes of them: let him be as great as Napoleon, as. wise and gécd 
as Aurelius or Socrates, it makes no difference ; he must go theway 
of all flesh—dust returns to dust, and the spirit returns.to Ged who 
gave it.. Families, that at one time produce great. characters, sare 
very-soon exhausted by their own fertility. Itis much.ifademe 
continues illustrious for two generations ; after which the:glony,of 
the ancestor only serves in general to exhibit more conspievow 
the nothingness, if not the infamy of his degenerate progenyen,.ddo 
we find the descendants of Warwick and Marlborough Jeading ;on 
the British armies to victory ; or those of Bacon, Boyle,,Bolings 
broke, or Oxford, pre-eminent in council or in. parliament? 
the other extreme is in these cases prevalent. io vise 
It would not, perhaps, be difficuit to show, that the progress of nas 
tions, like that of individuals, is naturally arrested at a certainyposnt 
of maturity, from which they afterwards fall by a regular: Qo. 
_ It is remarkable that so little has been written directly y' 
question, which is, perhaps, the most interesting in political philos 
sophy.. Oor libraries are overrun with works upon the. mannexiin 
which nations ought to be governed ; but there are scarcely apy 
upon the principles that in fact regulate their progress, and deter- 
mine their condition, including the forms of their governmients, af 
the different periods.of their history. ‘The work of Vico, .whiehwe 
have placed at the head of this article, is the only one of, muehadime 
portance upon this subject, and in this the author has donedittle 
more than propose. the problem—his own solution,being far from: 
complete or satisfactory. The principal merit of. his: book:lies,:im 
fact, in the title, which proves that Vico had _ distinetly:.concewed 
the original and important.idea, that the circumstances.whieh regu: 
late the origin, progress, and decline of nations, are susceptiblesof 
generalization, and may be-stated and classed.as a separate branch» 
of philosophy. It may, perhaps, be permitted us to. digress acdittle 
from the principles of our subject, and give a glance at,the: laheuns: 
of this author, and, in a few instances, to compare, the. points brought: 
forward by him, with those of others. weno y-—enotisc to 
_ Vico was born in Naples, in 1670; .He,was.the.son,.of a-beoks 
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seller. His studies, in the first instance, were directed towards 
philosophy. This fatigued him, and he afterwards turned his at- 
tention to jurisprudence, in which he made great progress. Com- 
pelled, however, by pecuniary considerations, as well as by health, 
to seek some less precarious employment, he engaged himself as 
tutor in the family of the Bishop of Ischia, where he remained nine 
years. Under the roof of this prelate, he devoted himself intensely 
tastudy. Plato, Tacitus, Bacon, and Grotius, were his favourite 
authors. He subsequently returned to Naples, and married. He 
there obtained the Rhetorical Professorship, which he held in the 
University for forty years. He was anxious for a legal one, but 
did not succeed in theattempt. This disappointment, great as it 
was, did not abate his zeal, and though surrounded by many and 
great misfortunes, his aim was always to improve both himself and his 
pupils. He was finally named Historiographer to the King of 
Naples, but the nomination came too late to be useful: his mind, 
exhausted by the mortifications to which it had been exposed, gave 
way under their pressure, and he died in 1744, the victim of public 
injustice, domestic misfortune, and poverty. ; 

_ Vico considers that, until the Second Punic War, little reliance 
is to be placed on the assertions of profane authors. Each nation, 
he says, making itself out to be the most ancient in the world, we 
are to judge from those general principles, which we know by ex- 
perience to prevail, and which, from the nature of man may almost, 
& priori, be determined, of the reasonableness of the statements 
which are handed down to us historically, instead of resting our 
belief implicitly upon the uncertain traditions of early ages, Vico 
is opposed to the Stoics and Epicureans, and makes common cause 
with the Platonists, from their accordance with his views upon the 
doctrine of providence and the immortality of the soul ; both, of 
which he considers as what may be termed first principles in 
human nature. It was the opinion of Marsham, Spencer, anc 
others, that the Egyptians, in their policy and religion, preceded 
the other nations of the world, and that their sacred rites and civil 
ordinances. were mediately conveyed to different people as they 
arose, with some improvements by the Jews. This is not admitted 
by Vico, who, denying the pretended antiquity of the Egyptians 
Chinese, and Assyrians, places, in this respect, in his chronological 
table, first, the Hebrews, then the Chaldeans, afterwards the Scy- 
thians,. Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, | It is, he 
contends, because central countries are inhabited before those which 
are maritime, that the Chaldeans stand immediately after the He- 
brews. There seems certainly to us some little contradiction be- 
tween the position’ which, he lays down as an incontrovertible one, 
and the fact, at least as far as the Hebrew nation is concerned, 
which hardly was a central people ; but as Vico was extremely 
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orthodox in his views, he might not conceive a fact, which, with re- 
spect to the Hebrew people only, was contrary to his theory, as in 
any way impugning its general correctness, in cases where there 
was not, asin the Jewish people, a special and divine interference. 
Heeren, in his delightful work upon the Policy and Commerce of 
the Old World, when speaking of Babylon, and alluding to its first 
inhabitants, considers them to have been the people referred to in 
the eleventh chapter of Genesis, and one of the Semitic tribes. | It 
is this same race which Vico calls Chaldean, but which is not to 
be confounded with the people which afterwards inhabited the land 
under that name, about six hundred years before Christ. The his- 
torical mythology of this people seems to have turned, in‘Heeren’s 
view of the matter, upon the names of Semiramis, Ninus, Belus, 
&c., and to have been mixed up with several astronomical ideas ; 
and he expresses what he thinks to be a probability, that before the 
rise of the Babylo-Chaldaic kingdom, there were several great con- 
querors, who were distinct founders of kingdoms, which are now 
known only as the great Assyrian monarchy. Universal history, 
with Vico, begins much in the same manner, the Chaldeans being 
the first great portion of the Assyrian monarchy. The different,parts 
merged into one nation, under the government of Ninus, who mada 
himself monarch through the power,of the plebeians. ‘The govern- 
ment, which was before aristocratical sador Zoroaster, was thus 
destroyed ; and this is said to explain the tradition of one king being 
killed by the other, and to account for the Chaldeans becoming’ a 
powerful and civilized people under Ninus, instead of supposing-that, 
from an erratic and disorderly horde, a great and extensive empire 
could at once be formed and consolidated. Vico’s views are, upon 
all occasions, strictly religious and conformable to the Scriptures. 
It is from the advantages which society derives from the fear, ofa 
superintending power that he conceives idolatry to have been neces, 
sary, and to have been the corrective of that brutality which éxist d 
amonst mankind after the deluge. He writes the history of t . 

world from the general tendency of human nature, and assumes 
that the moral and physical formation of man prove the facts ‘wh ch 
he assumes. Society, in its development, having, according to this, 
necessarily followed certain laws, may be analysed with great ‘cdr, 
rectness, and its history rendered sure and intelligible. All nations, 
pursuing Vico’s opinion farther, whether barbarous or reli ae rh 
however far removed from each other, have been constant to three 

things: they are found to possess some religion, to contract mar- 
riages, and to bury their dead. ‘These principles emanate from the 
primary Cause of all things, and are the first step in the reasoning 
of the “* Scienza Nuova.” Despairing of the resources which nature 
dves or can afford, man naturally seeks something superior to if ; 
and this he finds only in the idea of Providence. This feeling of 
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religion leads to every other, and is consequently the foundation of 
society. : ) 

‘In investigating the histories and institutions of different nations 
asithey have, come down to us, Vico is naturally led to speak. of 
Homer as the oldest Pagan writer, and as the founder of civilization 
in, Greece ; and; after discussing the several points connected with 
what he terms: his Sapienza, his country, and the time in which he 
lived, he comes to the subject, not only of what had been mentioned 
by Seneca as a question uselessly debated upon by the Greek gram: 
maarians,; whether the Iliad and Odyssey were the production of the 
same individual, but whether these works are not the collective. pro- 
ductions of centuries, and, as it were, a symbol, representing the 
Greek nation during a space of more than four hundred years, that 
is, from) the time of the Trojan war until the reign of Numa. The 
alleged blindness of Homer, Vico considers to have arisen from the 
blindness, of the rhaphsodists, hence called 29, who gained their 
ling by singing in the different towns the Homeric poems. ‘The 
Iliad; was,written in the early ages of Greece, when, as youthful 
nations according to Vico’s principles are, it was distinguished by 
vidlent passions. ‘The Odyssey was written at a later period, when 
reflection began to operate, and Ulysses was taken as the type of 
character, in the second instance, as Achilles was in the first. 
Ferocity, insolence, and barbarity distinguish the Iliad; luxury; 
pleasure, and voluptuousness the Odyssey. So striking a contrast 
wes only explicable to Plato upon the principle, that Homer, in the 
transports of poetic excitement, was enabled to foresee what was to 
happen at a later period. All these views were started by Vico, 
long before the researches made upon the same subject by Heyne 
and Wolf; and it is curious to remark in the Prolegomena to Ho- 
mer of the latter, how much would seem to be taken from Vico, 
if we did not know that the same question may be treated by two 
individuals in the same manner, and yet both manifest originality. 
We donot mean to pretend that there is an equal degree of research 
or learning in one as in the other. Wolf took a much more exten- 
sive view of the whole question, and brought to bear upon it his 
vast.erudition, but the germ of his doctrine is to be seen in Vico: 
The morality of the Odyssey is superior to that of the Iliad, and 
the state of society totally different. Legislation seems to be be- 
ginning to develop itself, and relations to be established between 
different people, into which consent and reciprocal advantage enter, 
instead of mere force and spoliation. In the Odyssey, also, there 
ig @ much greater respect paid to women—a criterion at all times 
of.advancing civilization. The question, whether the art of writing 
was known in the time of Homer—and which Wolf has decided 
negatively—is alluded to by Vico, and upon the same grounds re- 
jected. Both writers conceive, that the silence maintained upon 
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this point is a proof that the art could not be known. It is fiotiour 
intention in any way to detract from Wolf’s merits in asserting ‘thé 
priority of Vico’s opinions with respect to the uncertainty which 
regards Homer; nor, though we are about to compare’ his state+ 
ments upon another subject, and those of Niebuhr, to say, that tlie 
latter has not proved himself a most original and philosophical ‘his¥ 
torian and an excellent critic. But the leading outlines’ of both 
Wolf’s and Niebuhr’s opinions, were certainly seen by Vico; and 
though not pursued so far by him as by these critics, ‘yet, if there 
be any merit in thetr sceptieism, he ought to participate, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the praise attached toit. Niebuhr has endeavoured 
to prove—and as he does not refer to any one from whom he’ pre 
tends to have taken the idea, we are bound in fairness to suppose 
that he believed it to be original—that the government of Rome 
was an aristocracy or a kind of feudal government. Vico takes # 
more general view ; for, instead of referring, as Niebuhr does;''to 
the history of Athens and of some countries in the middle ages 
quoting also Blackstone, to show the similarity between a ‘vassa 
and a client, he writes, as we have before observed, what’ may bé 
termed the universal history of mankind ; and from first prineiples 
shows, that what happened at Rome will happen any where else in 
the same state of society; and that the world follows invariably 
general laws, from which there can be no exception under similar 
circumstances. Niebuhr says, it is the essence of this (the aristo+ 
cratical) constitution, that the houses are conceived to have ex+ 
isted before the state, and to be the elements out of which ‘the 
state is composed. f{qaa 
Vico says, as well as Niebuhr, that the kings of Rome were pro» 
tectors of the plebeians against the nobility, and observes, that the 
plebs could only propose enactments, whilst it belonged to the 
senate to approve of them. In this Niebuhr differs from him, ale 
leging, that what Cicero says of the curies, Livy says of the patriz 
clans, from which we suppose he means to infer (as far’ as we) cat? 
understand the reasoning) that the plebs were not originally: formed 
out of the clients, according to Vico’s opinion, but wereyinvfact; 
inhabitants of the places conquered by the Romans.’ 'lheyowere 
not, in Niebuhr’s view, made up of the lower orders. | The nobles 
of the conquered cities were to be found among them’; ‘as? ‘subse! 
quently the Mamilii, the Papii, the Cilnii, the Cacine > werexalh 
plebeians. He remarks, further, that it is one of the grossest errots} 
and which, in its application, leads us to form the most unjust! 
judgments, to suppose that the plebeians proceeded fromthe clients: 
of the patricians, and consequently must have been’ insurgent: here! 
ditary bondmen. | Vico, on the contrary, asserts, that“ Lerepub» 
liche sursero agli ammotinamenti di queste famiglie —di!cclivntiy 
attediati di sempre coltivare i campi per li Signori, da’ quali essendo| 
fino all’ anima malmenati, gli si rivoltarono contro, e da clienti cosi 
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units, sursero al mondo Je prime plebi.”” Niebuhr wishes to prove 
that the gentes were not descendants from the same common root, 
nor were they in any way related ; whilst Vico says, that the fami- 
lies were not composed of children only, but of servants also. We 
may observe that the Roman laws and language are favourable to 
Vico, for familia evidently comes from famul, and paterfamilias 
is the head of a house, and quite distinguished from a pater only. 
The patriarchs are, in fact, the older fathers, and patria is from 
pater. In Vico we read, “‘ Con!’ ordinamento de’ Consoli annali 
non si cangid in nulla il governo di Roma. Nell’ interregno di 
Romolo, per la creazione de’ Re, i padri accordarono alla plebe che 
esse gli elegessero, deinde patres fierent auctores,in maniere che 
P elezione erano piutosto desideri o nominazioni di certi soggetti, le 
quali per venire a capo dovevano loro essere proposti da essi padri 
che i plebei nominassero perché seguisse |’ approvazione.”” Niebuhr 
pretends to prove, in order to reconcile Livy with Cicero, that the 
words auctores patres meant the patricians, and not the senate. 
It, is remarkable enough, that in the book ‘ De Republica,” lately 
found, Vico is fully borne out in his opinion, and that patres were 
the senate. The following passage not only proves this, but also 
what Vico asserts in another place, that Brutus rendered the govern- 
ment still more aristocratical after having expelled the kings: 
“ Tenuit igitur hoc in statu, senatus rempublicam temporibus illis, 
ut in populo libero pauca per populum, pleraque senatus auctoritate 
ef instituto ac more gererentur, atque uti consules potestatem ha- 


berent tempore dumtaxat annuam genere ipso ac jure regiam. 


Quodque erat obtinendam potentiam nobilium vel maximum vehe- 
menter id retinebatur, populi comitia ne essent rata nisi ea patrum 


-adprobavisset auctoritas.” (De Rep. 32.) The proofs which Nie- 


buhr collects to show, that the clients and the plebeians were quite 
different classes of persons, the former not being the stock from 
which the latter arose, but existing independently of each other, 
are not, in our opinion, so decisive as he seems to imagine. They 
only prove, that amongst the plebeians there were some which were 
not clients, and that the clients were ready to follow their patrons 
rather than their caste, just, as in our days, the tenant follows his 
Jord rather-than his fellow-tenant, when there is any difference 
between them. It may also be added, in vindication of Vico’s 
views, that the clients and plebs, mentioned in the passages from 
Dionysius and Livy, belong to times very distant from those alluded 
to, by Vico. 

_ Our observations have extended farther than we at first in- 


‘tended, from the feeling that sufficient merit has not been given 


to Vico. Italy has many writers to boast of, but she has none 
whose mind is more truly critical, or whose learning is more exact, 
than his, whom the writer of the History of Italian Literature has 
not unaptly termed the ‘ Dante of Philosophy.” It was, as we have 
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before said, Vico’s object in the work before us, to trace the history 
of mankind amidst the infinite variety of circumstances which ‘the 
world presents; to separate what was particular or casual from 
what was general and permanent ; and to show that there was one 
great history of mankind to be discerned in the variety of details 
which individual nations have handed down to us: Religion is the 
basis of society. Other sciences are helps, which contribute to 
ameliorate its condition, and facilitate its civilization; but they 
are wholly ineffectual without the aid of that influence which results 
from a belief in, and a reliance upon, a superintending Providence. 
According to Vico, there are in the history of the world three dis- 
tinct epochs—one which is theocratic, another which is heroic, and 
a third which is human. The first is obscure, the second fabulous, 
and the last historical. Language corresponds with these divisions : 
it was first hieroglyphical or sacred, then metaphorical or poetic, and 
it is now clear and intelligible. Itis to the earlier periods of his- 
tory that Vico directs his attention, and to the investigation of our 
present condition. After the deluge, man degenerates into a brutal 
state; he becomes, from leading a savage and. uncontrolled life, 
gigantic in stature, and grossly sensual. ‘The thunder from above 
and the powers of nature overawe him. He seeks an asylum, and 
with this arises social life. ‘The first fathers of families were like 
the Polyphemes of Homer—they were absolute, though submitting 
themselves to the power of Providence. In this way, the first 
government is a theocracy. ‘These fathers of families are the éatly 
nobles or patricians. Those who still remain in a savage state 
recur to the society which is constituted, for protection and advice, 
and hence they become the dependents or vassals. Such a govern- 
ment is naturally aristocratical, and societies so formed are warlike ; 
wéMs, moreuos——foreigner or stranger is synonymous with the word 
“enemy.” As man gets more civilized, democratical take the place 
of monarchical feelings; but, nothing being fixed or immutable, 
popular governments, in their turn, become corrupt, and riches are 
made an instrument of tyranny instead of legal superiority. Hence 
we see in Tacitus, that after the Roman people had passed through 
the consular, decemviral, and tribunitian power, and were wearied 
with Cinna, Sylla, Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar, they took refuge 
in the sole authority of Augustus. Domestic rule springs from 
divine legislation, then comes aristocratical power, and from its 
abuse the exaction of popular rights. ‘These, in their turn, becom- 
ing licentious, the nation resolves itself agai into monarchy. , 
Such are the general views which Vico developes, with nq Jess 
solidity of reasoning than confirmative historical authority. A more 
complete and systematic survey of the field of history would pipe 
bly afford much new evidence of their truth. When we contem- 
plate, at one view, the succession of nations and races, whose re- 
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cords ‘fill up the annals of the world, and endeavour to-ascertain the 
relations in whieh’ each has stood to those which preceded, accom: 
panied, and followed ‘it inthe order of time, far from perceiving the 
existence of a law of progress, by the effect of which every genera- 
tion regularly surpasses the preceding one, and is surpassed, in turn, 
by that which follows it, we find, on the contrary, that the common 
principles ‘of our nature develop themselves spontaneously in each, 
particular community or race, according to the particular circum.. 
stances which affect their operation, and of which the influenceef, 
other nations and races is only one, frequently not among the most: 
important ; and we find, that each particular race and nation passes 
through its regular course of progress, maturity, and decline, with- 
oti appearing to exercise any permanent influence on the character 
and fortunes of the species. It would be impossible, on an occasion | 
like the present, to enter, in much detail, upon a survey of this:des: 
scription, but it may not be wholly unprofitable to cast a rapid and | 
hasty’ glance over the mere outline of this vast picture. i 

The history of civilization divides itself, with slight exceptions, into: 
thfée gréat’ branches, corresponding, in the main, with the three great 
divisions of the ancient continent—Europe, Asia, and Africa. ‘The: 
last'of these sections is the one which formed the theatre of its first. 
development. Scripture and the classical writers concur in attribute: 
ing it to the Ethiopians—a people situated at the sources of the Nile, 
and on the territory which forms the modern Abyssinia—whose sur- 
face is covered with mountains and intersected with plains, over 
which rocks are majestically suspended in air, where impenetrable 
forests appear—where rises that branch of the Nile, which has long 
béén regarded as the source of this prince of rivers—infested by 
hordes of Gallas and Sangalas, brigands of the Ethiopic race: 
but where the Abyssinian empire now holds the chief sway. There, 
abundant waters fertilize a soul, rich with fruits and verdure, peopled 
with animals of every kind, blest with all that can tend to afford 


‘ happitiess and prosperity, but, through the barbarity of the fierce 


and obstinate inhabitants, abandoned to neglect. When the indi- 
genous people were become numerous in those regions, though much 
too rude and uncivilized to protect themselves from the ravages 
catiséd,. during the rainy season, by the annual floods, they de-. 
scended by the side of their torrents and rivers, and repaired to the 
plains of Sennaar. There they practised the art of building, which 
being brought to perfection, afterwards reared into existence the 
temples of Thebes and the pyramids of Gizeh. As their civiliza- 
tion increased, their numbers were multiplied, and the large valley, 
which had been the place of their asylum, no longer sufficing for so 
maiy families, they resolved to disperse, leaving behind them mo- 
numents of their long abode, and separating into tribes, which al- 
ready spoke different dialects. 
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Some, who were ‘shepherds, passing over the, white branch of the 
Nile, remained in Africa, and spread themselyes. towards, the. west,, 
where their children are now settled in Darfoor, Borneu,and,Soudan,. 
which is the basin of the Niger. Others of them, consisting of, mer, 
chants and thieves, crossing the Red Sea, where it is rather narrow, 
towards the straits of Babelmandel, became Asiatics ; and,.in,, that, 
part of the continent of Arabia, from which they,,derived their 
name, or rather to which they gave theirs, in a course of unceasing. 
wanderings they spread themselves from desert to desert,’ as far,as 
the banks of the Persian gulf, and to the borders. of the Euphrates, 
the Orontes, and the Jordan. A third family, following the. acen- 
pation of agriculture, attaching themselves to the valley, of the Nile, 
and advancing by degrees as far as the Mediterranean, became,the., 
Egyptians so celebrated in the history of the primitive ages. ,, ;Be-, 
tween the Ethiopians and the people which at that time.oceupied, 
the peninsula now called Hindostan, there was probably much, com-. 
munication, as appears from the similarity of. their. architectural: 
monuments, and some other circumstances. cid ad 

Egypt is, undoubtedly, one of the most remarkable nations, that; 
have ever flourished, and has, indeed, lately been pronounced,, by, a}, 
powerful British writer, decidedly the most remarkable of all, ;Her, 
history is nearly unknown in its details; but there is. evidence) 
enough remaining of the power, wealth, and high civilization which,, 
distinguished her at the period of her greatest prosperity, In; 
proof of this, we need only mention the pyramids, and the ruins of; 
cities and temples, that cover the banks of the Nile—monuments, , 
that are so far from having been equalled or surpassed at. any sub, ) 
sequent period, that we can even now hardly form an idea. of, the 
possibility of their construction. These magnificent ruins are, howe. , 
ever, by no means the only records of the glory of Egypt. .,/The 
text of Scripture, the works of the Greek and Roman writers, are 
filled with descriptions of her wonders, admiration of her wisdom, 
wealth, and luxury, and terrors of her power. The height of.pros-,;; 
perity which she had attained as a nation, is the best proof that we, 
could have of the excellence of her political constitution ,;, while, it. 
appears, from the paintings and utensils found among the ruins of 
her cities, that the practical arts of life were carried by her,to 
nearly the same degree of perfection as with us. id beba 

By the side of Egypt, and on the foreground of the same histo- 
rical picture, Babylon figures with hardly less magnificence,,,| The. 
Greek writers, particularly Herodotus, have exhausted ‘their elo- 
quence in describing her splendid architectural monuments ;,,and | 
the details he gives us are of so extraordinary a character, that they , 
have been regarded by some writers as fabulous, although, from 
the well-attested veracity of the Father of History, as to every point 
that came within his own knowledge, there is little doubt. of theix 
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correctness. [igypt and the kindred nations around her, were, in 
short, the civilized world of that primeval day. There it was that 
the generous and stirring spirits of the time, Pythagoras, Homer, 
Solon, Herodotus, Plato, and the rest, made their noble journeys 
of intellectual and moral discovery, as ours now make them in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy. The great law-giver of. the 
Jews was prepared for his divine mission by a course of instruction 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. ‘The colonies that gave the 
impulse to improvement in Greece—the founders of Argos, Athens, 
Thebes, and Delphi—came from Egypt, or her colonies; and for 
centuries afterwards, their descendants constantly returned thither, 
as to the source and centre of civilization. 

In illustration of our previous view of the origin of Grecian civi- 
lization, we may mention, that in the sculptures and paintings pre- 
served from ancient Egypt, in which the least details of battles are 
represented with so much fidelity as to convey an idea of the cus- 
toms of the times, we do not see a single chevalier, that is to say, 
a man astride upon the horse ; but, wherever this animal figures, it 
is attached to a car, upon which a warrior, with a javelin in his 
hand, is standing upright, assisted by a kind of coachman armed 
with a whip. During many ages, the horse was not employed in 
any other manner. Where the Ethiopic race has introduced it, the 
use of cars is a constant accompaniment. In the oldest of the sa- 
cred books of the Hebrews, if mention be made of formidable 
armies, nothing is said of cavalry, but cars armed with scythes are 
frequently mentioned. Homer describes his warriors fighting u 
stich cars, and of which we see a vast number in the plates of the 
French work “ Commission d’Egypte.” Itis probable, that among 
the Scythians or Tartars, equitation had its origm. The Scythian 
made use of the spur; whilst the Egyptian and the Pelasgi, who bor- 
rowed their customs from the Ethiopic race, drove horses in carriages. 
Some wandering hordes of this Scythian race, penetrating .in 
after-times, on horseback, into the north of Greece, produced there 
at first as much consternation as the Spanish cavaliers did, when 
they went to enslave the Mexicans; and from that circumstance 
arose the traditions, in which we are told how the Lapithe were 
terrified at the attack of the Centaurs, in consequence of the strange 
appearance, and unusual species of the combatants. 

et us look now at what has occurred in Asia, independently of 
the influence of the African colonies, which overspread and civil- 
ized the south-western part of that continent. The scene of the 
social development to which we now direct the reader’s attention, 
was laid in the central and south-eastern quarter, among a people 
whom we commonly denominate the Tartars, although that name 
does not seem to be in use among themselves. The details of its 
origin and progress are—as in the case of Africa—in a great mea- 
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sure unknown. The results are apparent in the vast and populous 
empires of Japan and China—especially the latter, which is doubt- 
less in many important particulars one of the most extraordinary 
communities that have ever flourished, and of which the history 
and institutions are far too little studied by the politica] inquirers 
of the Western world. Improvement appears to have commenced 
in this quarter somewhat later than in Africa, and to have advanced 
by a slower progress. China, which had previously consisted of a 
number of independent nations, constantly at war with each other, 
was consolidated into its present shape at about the period of the 
Christian era, and from that time forward continued to advance in 
power, wealth and civilization, for at least a thousand years. The 
creation of that immense empire did not however exhaust the ac- 
tivity of the Tartar race. On the contrary, their habits of daring 
and restless enterprise kept in constant alarm, not merely the 
central part of Asia, which they inhabited, but the whole ancient 
continent—we may say indeed the whole world. Fresh hordes, 
successively emigrating from this quarter, or urged forward by 
those who actually did so, subverted the vast fabric of the Roman 
Empire. Before this catastrophe was finally completed, their spirit 
of expansion took an opposite course, and under the direction of 
Gengis Khan and his immediate successors, poured itself out over 
the Lindred nations of their own stock in the south-east of Asia, 
and crossing the Himalaya mountains, burst, like a tempest, on 
the beautiful and then unwarlike regions of Hindostan and Persia. 
Among the results of this last and most violent effort of the deve- 
lopment of the Tartar race, were—as we have reason to suppose— 
the emigrations of the Malays, which led to the establishment by 
them, in the New World, of the empires of Mexico and Peru. 

What we know of the creeds, customs, and laws, of the two 
empires of the Incas and Mexico, the power of which has been too 
greatly exaggerated, is insufficient to enable us to judge exactly of 
the degree of civilization to which they had reached. This civil- 
ization was evidently modern and transplanted; and was known 
to have existed at their discovery about three hundred years ago. 
Its influence, however, had already softened the manners of men 
who continue to exist in a state of ferocity, and were even anthro- 
pophagi in their origin, as are at this day almost all the islanders of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The history of the Peruvians and Mexicans, was written in an 
age of ignorance and superstition, when sanguinary conquerors held 
the pen. The exaggerations and errors which have been piled up 
together by the prejudices of such narrators, have been adopted 
without examination, and as the basis of modern travels. We 
would not dare, upon such materials, to engage ourselves in re- 
searches, which the establishment of ghe characters primitively~pe- 
culiar to the old inhabitants of the wétern shore of America might 
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require.’ By a fatality peculiar to the lot of the Malay race, its phy: 
sical history is involved in obscurity wherever they have established 
themselves: From time immemorial, this race having beer 
spread over archipelagos, distant from each other, it has been im’ 
possible to fix upon a period at which they settled there. An ac: 
count ‘of “past events, to compose their annals from, has not been 
kept by any of their tribes, and the traces of their emigration are 
altogether obliterated. Neither mythology nor the remembrances 
of:heroical times, nor a common system of religious creeds, nor 
other general circumstances, serve to guide us in the research of 
the origin: of the Malay people. Isolated upon a multitude’ of 
spots over the globe, and having rare intercourse with themselves) 
there have been formed among this race varieties very strongly 
marked; between whom at this day scarcely any common traits 
exist 3! which being so imperfectly described, or perhaps merely in- 
dicated, should, before we attempt to characterize them methodi- 
cally,;‘be examined with care by scientific travellers. 19M 
1oConfining ourselves to treat of generalities which concern’ the’ 
race in question, we may remind our readers, in the first place;’ 
that «it was not a little adventurous, even upon their being fami-’ 
liarized' with the dangers of the sea, to pass from isle to ‘isle, ‘ant 
from cape to cape, for more than two hundred and thirty leagues’ 
in ‘longitudinal extent, as they must have done, without even taking’ 
possession of an acre of ground by the force of arms, in any couti* 
try; however inconsiderable it might be, when it happened to be’ 
inland and mountainous. Accordingly, men from the ‘centre, ‘or’ 
the» west of Madagascar, from the middle of Ceylon, from Java)’ 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Timor, from the larger Philippines, and’ 
Formosa, do not belong in general to the race which are found oi¥’ 
the: south coast of South America; but besides that, this Yace' 
is‘established on the coasts of all these places, and even of almost’ 
all the western isles of India, the islanders of the Laccidives and’ 
Moldives, of the Archipelago of Nicobar, of the least rocks of the. 
seas’of the Sound, of the archipelagos of the Moluccas, of thé’ Mé-' 
rianasj-of: the Carolinas, of the Friendly, of the Society islands, of 
thes Marquesas, of the Sandwich islands, and the inhabitants’ ‘of 
New! Zealand, make part of them, almost without exception: “‘In’ 
vain ‘has‘it been pretended, that they appear only a bastard race}: 
descended from the Caucasians and Mongols, or from the Hindoos”’ 
and: Chinese: Whether these views prove more satisfactory than 
previous theories respecting the South Americans, must be left’ to- 
time to-decide. a 
But to return to the question of the state of civilization in Asia," 
wéobserve, that while a portion of the Tartar race was destroying 
the'Roman empire, the East, inhabited by another portion of this 
race; was’ flourishing in the full enjoyment of the arts, the comforts, ' 
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and the luxuries that belong: to! polished. society. : The familypof 
kindred nations which inhabited it, were governed by political jand 
social institutions, differing, in many points of fotm, frorm-those 
which we consider wise and liberal; but, if we may. judge by\their 
stabilitv. well accommodated to the genius. and taste of the 
over w' «) they were established—after all, the real. test. of :the 
goodne»* «any government. Under the influence of these inStitu+ 
tions, population increased with extraordinary rapidity, until ‘it 
reached in China the astonishing height of more than three, huri+ 
dred millions. Wealth, the progress of which is chiefly dependent 
on the increase of population, accumulated in proportion, and the 
invention and cultivation of the elegant and useful arts’ followed:in 
its train. ‘The discovery of the art of printing, which. was made:by 
the Chinese, gave an impulse to literature ; and books wereimulti+ 
plied to an extent nearly as great as Modern Europe! now: exhibits: 
Learning was the only passport to the political and, civil depart! 
ments of the public service. Poetry and polite literature becathe 
the: ordinary occupation and favourite amusement. of the :youtli of 
both sexes, as we learn from the novels and romances of the 
Chinese, in which the young men and women of the higher classes} 
when they meet together, instead of engaging in the sorts of amuse 
ment which are fashionable with us, commonly challenge each: other 
to a trial of skill in making verses. While these flowers of fancy 
embellished the surface of society, the philosophy of practical-life—, 
the richest fruit of civilization—was maturing beneath it. Morality 
was founded on the solid basis of the natural affections, and sane+ 
tioned by the pure and sublime religion of Confucius, whichywas : 
not yet superseded by the gross superstitions of foreign origin; that 
have since gained ground among the mass of the people. Respect! 
for age and authority, devotion to the female sex, a graceful soft4 ; 
ness and polish of manners, were the general characteristics. of so<: 
ciety, and gave security and pleasure to the ordinary intercourse of, 
life.. Some departments of art and science were less ‘cultivated, 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture were neglected, in the: general: 
enthusiasm for poetry: and the great attention and importance-that:: 
were attached to moral and political philosophy, seem te |haye: 
thrown into the shade the mechanical and physical sciences, whiel¥’ 
made but little progress. But netussheteniien these and any. other. 
deductions that may properly be made, it can: hardly be denied,‘ 
that civilization had attained at this time, in China and the neighs: 
bouring nations of Eastern Asia, nearly as high a point.of perfees: 
tion, though under a somewhat different form, as it has ever reached; : 
in any part. of the world. lay od 408 
The prosperity of Asia, as it increased less rapidly; has also-heeny, 
somewhat. more lasting than that of Africa; it has, neverthey 
less, been constantly declining since the period to. which wevhave: 
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alluded. ‘The spirit of expansion and development has ‘ceased:to 
exhibit itself in this quarter, and the vast central plains of Tartary, 
which formerly sent forth swarms of conquering emigrants toward 
every point of the compass, is now nearly uninhabited. Three 
centuries ago, the Tartars occupied Moscow. Now the Russians 
have their permanent military posts close upon the great wall. The 
wealth and magnificence of China, though still remarkable, have 
evidently sunk very much since the successive conquests by Gengis 
and his descendants, probably by the effect of some unfavourable. 
changes of constitution resulting from these events. Instead of ex 
tending her peculiar form of civilization throughout the world, this 
great empire has been compelled, for two or three centuries past, 
to act. on the defensive, and to repel, as she best might, the vii 
gorous inroads of the spirit of improvement developing itself under 
a‘different and, to her, hostile shape, in the remote region of Kae 
ne from whence it throws out its ramifications over the habitable 
e. 5511 
We-will ow take a hasty view of the condition of the Americar 
variety of-the human species, whose ancient civilization can be cons 
firmed only by the remains of cities and other ruins which’are 
scattered over their continent, that attest a state of society of which 
no written records remain, but what must have ages since passed 
away. Ai bs 
The American race, probably cradled near the roots of the Aleg-' 
hany and Apalachian mountains, peopled towards the north; the 
vast ‘basin of the river St. Lawrence, as far as, or farther, than the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude. Passing from the Floridas, and 
from isle to isle, in the south they occupied the eastern bordersof 
the regions of Mexico,the Antilles, and what is called Terra Firma; 
with the Guianas, from the territory of Cumana, even under) the 
line, always on a parallel with the coasts from which they were 
driven from day to day by Europeans. The Canadians, numerous 
small tribes who have been gradually exterminated by the admirable 
social state of North America, the natives of Jucatan and Hondeu} 
ras;ithe Caribbeans, and the Galibis, belong to this race. sud 
To know whence and when these people could have penetrated: 
into the countries in which Europeans have found them, has beew 
much discussed—even those who wished to acknowledge them:as' 
the children of Adam, have had a considerable share in exterminat> 
ingthem. » We can only compare the barbarity with which the 
Europeans, for a period of three hundred years, have treated these 
pretended brothers, with the cruelty with which, to replace their 
race, drowned in their own blood, they have transported to’a land 
widowed of its aborigines, unhappy negroes from theirs. From 
such horrors right-feeling hearts revolt; and when the naturalist 
acknowledges in what physical respects man and monkeys are akin, 
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should not the philosopher, in his turn, endeavour, to find out by 
what characteristics drawn from morality, Europeans—exterminate 
ing Kuropeans—are in so many points of view like wolves, hyenas, 
and tigers. 

This American race, which we must not seek in the mixture of 
whites and blacks of all races which have sprung up in the New 
World since its discovery, is now preserved untouched only in the 
vast solitudes of that continent, where it endeavours: to shelter 
Stself from our violence, and even, it is said, on some points 
of the windward islands. What we have heard from a multitude 
of travellers, who formerly visited either Carolina or the centre 
of the United States, or all the islands which form a long chain 
from the Floridas to Trinidad, or, in fact, the space comprehended 
between the Orinoco and the river Amazon, is absolutely adapt- 
ed, in every respect, to the men who there inhabited a sinuous 
line of nearly twelve hundred leagues, from north to. south, the 
breadth of which, however, except towards the northern lakes; 
seldom exceeded from one to two hundred leagues. These ten 
are. of a bilious and phlegmatic disposition, tall, well made; 
active, and stronger than those who are commonly called: savages: 
Their extremities are not so slender as the people of Australia. 
The conformation of the head is tolerably proportionate, from which 
circumstance, their figure appears of an agreeable oval cast. ‘Their 
forehead, however, is singularly flat, which has led old authors} 'to 
believe, and modern ones from force of habit to repeat it, that this 
people deformed, during infancy, that particular part, by the ap- 
plication of small flat boards, tightly fastened together. The nose 
is long, prominent, and aquiline, “ and if itis found flattened. tothe 
face,’ says Father Dutertre, “ it is because that also has, bee 
compressed from infancy.” The mouth is moderately wide,) with 
the teeth vertical, and lips like those of Europeans. The eyeiis 
large and of a brown colour ; the hair black, platted, thick, hard), 
shining, of middling length, and though falling upon the shoulders, 
doos not form into curls. It is said that their hair never, turns: 
white or grey. The men are almost without any beard, and, icare« 
fully: pluck out the hairs, which grow upon several parts, of, the 
body, and which other races of men have in abundance... The «cox 
lour of their skin is reddish, or rather of a molten copper colour. 
Among the females, who are condemned to the most painful. labours 
—who are, in fact, reduced to the condition of domesticated. beasts 
—-the breast; though rather low, is well shaped so long as; <itohas 
never given suck. Nubility developes itself at an early, age among 
them, whether it be, that the women belong to septentrionahtribes; 
or whether they belong to those which are situated near the eqhae 
tor. Instances of great longevity in this particular race’ have 
been. cited. 
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It, was principally the Canadians and. Caribbeans, who,, daring 
the last century, furnished philosophers with a pretext for :those 
declamations,| in..which the superiority of the savage, over, man 
living in, polished society, was so pompously established, We 
raust not credit a word of what has been asserted in these fine pro- 
ductions, about the wisdom and the solemn treaties, which. they 
were supposed to conclude between them, pipe in mouth, in ex- 
changing the calumet of peace: we must not believe what was then 
said of such barbarians, naturally wanderers, hunters, brutal, idle, 
quarrelsome, anthropophagi, devouring not only the enemies whom 
they had bemeslahets in war, but even their own parents, and. re- 
jecting with horror (occasioned, perhaps, from the recollection, of 
the injuries which it has done them) the means of civilization, 
wherever it has been attempted. Intemperate,thirsting after strong 
Jiquors, for which they are obliged to pay us, they do not even 
possess the industry necessary for composing them for their,.own 
sakes, while they live without religion, despising that of Europe, 
and imagining its mysteries absurd. The Colombians, however, 
believed. in the existence of good and bad spirits, without the, sort 
of sorcerers who so frequently, by means of jugglery, tyrannize over 
savage tribes, seeking’ in the elements of their gross superstitions, 
for that authority which is always the first established among men, 
and often extends its ramifications so far, that it is beyond the 
reach of philosophy to eradicate them. r 

. The courage of the race which now occupies our attention, has 
been reported in high language, because prisoners of war,, whom 
they devour, sing death-songs whilst their enemies are roasting them 
alive, and even under the bite of their lacerating tooth. If this be 
true, which may be doubted, it denotes a brutal insensibility. of the 
physical powers, and not heroism. The Caribbeans and Canadians, 
we are assured, have great affection for their children ; but panthers 
are equally attached to their offspring, as well as the most consider- 
able part. of men of the species of Japhet. In other respects, they 
maked, having a small covering, made of vegetable stuff, or 
animal skin, fastened round the loins. In those parts where. the 
winter season is most severe, they scarcely think of providing them- 
aelves.a defence against its inclemencies, by covering their, bodies 
with the spoils of wild beasts, of which they destroy a great num- 
ber... They prefer giving up these skins to European merchants for 
brandy, and run the risk of perishing with cold, in preference to 
going clothed. It is not among them we must expect to find those 
brilliant head-dresses, those tunics and mantles, adorned with feathers, 
with: which painters, in their unfaithful portraits, are in the habit.of 
muffling up the A merican Indians. The American race know no other 
means of embellishing their persons, than by daubing themselves with 
rocou, which renders them more red than they are by nature.. Bows: 
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and arrows are their means'of attack and defence.’ Divided ‘into 
hordes, conducted by a chief, and regulated by simplé customs, they 
have no established extent of domination. | Agricultare is fiot ohly 
foreign, but hateful to them. Without mind, without energy; ‘they 
have been everywhere deceived and dispossessed without ‘difficulty. 
By the end of the present century, it is probable they will-.exist only 
in the records of history—that they will have disappeared ‘from 
their natal soil, as the Guanches of the Canaries, and as the ‘wolves 
in Iingland. : eR 
We come, lastly, to the Caucasian race, by which Europe ‘has 
been peopled ; it is the one which we, who belong to it; have ‘bedn 
in the habit of considering as essentially superior to every:other. 
Whatever man has to boast of as noble, great or sublime’ (in ‘tHe 
words of Herennius), was produced or matured in Europe.’ div‘na- 
tural abundance, beauty and variety, Asia and Africa are - perhaps 
superior. But in everything that depends on: humaw intélléet,;tHe 
people of Murope far surpass them. ‘The first simple rudiments6f 
mechanical science were perhaps derived from the” Asiatios, ' btit 
what an immense difference is there between the Indian hand‘loom, 
and the steam cotton-mill; between the simple sun-dial and* the 
chronometer which now guides our vessels on the boundless oceai ; 
between the Chinese canoe, and the three-decker of Great Britain? 
‘Turning our eyes to that favoured corner of the world, where -He- 
man nature as it were surpassed herself, what a difference ‘ betweeh 
the Jupiter of Phidias and the Indian images! Between’ the’ Par- 
thenon, and the Pagods of the Ganges! What can be compared 
to the magnificent Propylaia of Athens? Asia had no doubt: ¢hrd- 
nographers, but never produced one who might be compared ‘with 
Thucydides or ‘Tacitus. Poets there were, but none equal to ‘Phi- 
dar. Criticism they were utterly ignorant of. Practical -philosa- 
phers were not wanting, but no Plato, Cant, or Newton ever\arose 
on the banks of the Ganges. It is here, therefore, if anywhere, 
that we should expect a confirmation of the theory of perfectibility; 
and it is fortunate for the elucidation of the subject, ‘that as respeets 


‘this part of it, we have in our possession all the facts necessary fér 


forming an opinion. It is, however, as it happens, precisely dn this 
quarter that we find the strongest evidence of ‘the visionary cha- 
racter of this system. Among the European nations; of theJokl 
world, civilization passed through the natural course of: progress, 
maturity, and decay, with equal regularity and greater rapiditlycthiah 
among the Asiatic or the African. ‘The improvement of this (tage 
commenced at once ‘in severa! quarters, among the Jews,: the: /Per- 
sians, ‘and the Greeks, about the time when civilization: hadypassetl 
its maturity, and ‘was going to decay among the A fricans':: ¢hatrds, 
about one thousand years before Christ. ‘The Jews were la 
ofthis race, who emigrated into Palestine from the northteastyand 
VOL. 11. (1836) No. IL. T 
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after an intermediate residence of two or three centuries in Egypt, 
finally established themselves in the former country. ‘Their name 
will be forever memorable in the history of the world, as that of the 
nation through which it has pleased Providence to instruct a large 
portion of mankind in the sublime truths.of religion. But their 
political importance does not correspond with the wide space they 
occupy in the domain of religious and moral philosophy. They 
were considerable, for a moment, under David and Solomon, but 
were almost immediately crushed by the still overwhelming great- 
ness of the African nations, and never afterwards recovered their 
independence. It was, however, only seventy years after their sub- 
jugation, that the Caucasian race acquired, at the conquest of Baby- 

lon by the Persians, the ascendancy over the Ethiopics, which sey 
have ever since maintained. I'rom this time forward, the Persians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans figured successively as the representa- 
tives of the whites, and as the leading powers of the civilized world 
of that period. The Persians were almost immediately corrupted 
by the arts and luxuries of their vanquished enemies, and ran very 
rapidly through their short and comparatively inglorious career, 
which commenced with the conquest of Babylon, and finished with 
the flight of Xerxes. The Greeks acquired aida their prosperity 
a peculiar glory, by striking out into a new and till then unbeaten 
path, which carried them forward to a new and peculiar degree of 
civilization, which was free from the crushing influence of despotism 
that then prevailed in the Asiatic and African nations. From what 
Asiatic lawgiver did the Greeks learn, that the punishment of death 
should be abolished, because either some more severe punishment 
must be found, or that of death is useless? Was the enchanting 
beauty of their architecture derived from the pyramids built by them, 
or from the vast and extensive but still !gyptian buildings of In- 
dia? Their sublime sculpture infusing life, as it were, into mar- 
ble—their perfect liberty both of speech and action—by whom 
were these taught to the ever unexampled Greeks? Krom what 
part of the enslaved and despotically ruled Asia and Africa did 
they imbibe their high and magnanimous sentiments, bowing and 
submitting to the will of the gods alone, and never to that of men? 
Any progress that had been made by nations prior to the Greeks in 
forming and establishing their political systems, may be traced to 
one of two sources ; either to the will of one man, as in most mo- 
narchical governments of Asia, or to a system supposed not. to 
have been formed by the reasoning powers of man, and _ therefore 
not subject to improvement, but fixed and ordained by nature her- 
self, and therefore not susceptible of change or amelioration, as with 
the Egyptians and Indians. As beauty and wisdom, or deformity 
and folly, are always considered ordinances of heaven, so, according 
to this system, the relative situation of the ‘‘ castes,” the rights 
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and duties of every individual in the state, are to be regarded as 
derived from heaven itself. Man must not, therefore, demolish the 
heavenly ordained fabric, and construct another according to his 
daily experience, nor must he attempt to alter or improve the ve- 
nerable and-sacred laws of nature, in union with his own progressive 
feapeorsea: In this manner alone can be maintained tranquillity, 
good order, and general contentment; while by the contrary sys- 
tem a perpetual and insatiable thirst for variety and confusion, the 
works of one day being destroyed by the next, must be the inevi- 
table consequence. Both these were rejected by the Greeks in the 
progress of their civilization. The first, founded on slavish obe- 
dience and blind credulity they considered arbitrary, and such blind 
faith was by them called superstition. With regard to the second, 

they ndinitied that a social community is ouetidialy the natural con- 
dition of man, but asserted that man is not placed in this world: to 
be a mere passive agent, guided by the will of others, but to be free 
and independent. It is no doubt true that one plant cannot assume 
the form of another, but such a comparison does not hold good with 
regard to man. Ist. Because man is not subjected to the same phy~ 
sical laws. 2nd. Because the same difference does not exist be- 
tween man and man as between one plant and another. Justice, 
wisdom, and virtue, are not the inheritance of any peculiar “ caste.” 
On the contrary, every man has his share of them, and enjoys equal 
rights ; and it is not by the conservation, but by the complete aboli- 
tion of any such restraints, that the true laws of nature can be ful- 
filled, and the freedom of man secured. Thus alone can be obtainéd 
peace, order, and genera! satisfaction. 

But the Greeks, like the Jews, figured on a theatre too limited in 
extent to allow them to obtain a durable political importance; and the 
greatest period of their prosperity, from the repulse of the Persians 
to the Roman invasion, falls within the compass of less than three 
centuries. It is accor dingly among the Romans that we find the 
most enduring development of civilization that took place in ancient 
Europe; but even here its progress and decline were rapid, and 
marked by evidences that do not in the least favour the views: of 
those who put their faith in the theory of a regular progress in’ the 
condition of society. tf 

Such is the brief outline of the whole series of experiments on the 
fortunes of nations, of which we have any account, and of which the 
record may be considered as entirely made up andclosed. Within 
four or five centuries, a new development of civilization has com! 
menced among the race to which we belong, on the same field which 
was the theatre of the former one, and is now in a state of progress 
on the ancient continent, from which it has more recently arava 
itself to this. No scachuaiens can, of course, be drawn with 


priety from experiments that are still unfinished,and we mast Leone 
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it to future generations to gather from the history of Modern Ea- 
rope and her colonies, tlie political and moral lessons which it is 
fitted to teach. It is natural, however, for communities which are 
actually in a state of progress and expansion, to look with compla- 
cency on the present, and with brilliant anticipations on the future. 
Not having yet reached the limit of their own advancement, and 
not having it, of course, immediately before their eyes, they are 
tempted io flatter themselves that none exists, and that they are 
destined to furnish a splendid exception to the course of universal 
history. The delusion, by the effect of which the individual be- 
lieves that his case will form an exception to the general laws that 
regulate the fortunes of his kindred and kind, however common it 
may be, is of too grossa character to require refutation. But hav- 
ing in this way adopted the notion that civilization, after reaching 
the point which it has now attained in Christendom, could not pos- 
sibly decline, some persons have sought and assigned certain posi- 
tive reasons for this belief. 

It has been said, for example, that the art of printing must 
forever secure to us the knowledge, and of course the power and 
prosperity, which we now possess. But those who urge this argu- 
ment forget, that it is not the loss of the arts which occasions the 
decline of nations, but the decline of nations which occasions the 
loss of the arts. ‘The Chinese possess the art of printing as well as 
we ;—nay, they possessed more than a thousand years ago, a late 
improvement of ours in that line—that of stereotype plates —which 
are the only types in use among them. ‘Their system of characters 
is perhaps in theory more perfect than those in use with us. But 
the art of printing, with all the perfection to which they have 
carried it, has not prevented them from declining in eivilization, 
after they had reached their period of maturity. Weare told, again, 
that the superior correctness of our political principles, and the ex- 
cellence of our forms of government, will secure us against the fate 
that has befallen our predecessors. But it should be kept in mind, 
that the real excellence of all political institutions lies in their con- 
formity to the character and condition of the people; and that, if 
these undergo an unfavourable change, the very same forms that 
were before elements of strength and prosperity, become the fatal 
sources of weakness and destruction. It is lastly affirmed, that we 
enjoy in the religion of the Gospel a singular distinction, which will 
secure us for ever from the danger of political decline. But if the 
possession of Christianity, in the pure and perfect shape in which it 
was preached by Christ and his apostles, during the primitive fer- 
vour of the early ages, did not prevent the decay of civilization in 
Ancient Europe—did not prevent the utter ruin, within three or 
four ceuturies, of the Roman empire, by which it was in great part 
adopted—how can we expect that it should be with us a sure gua- 
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yantee of unalterable worldly prosperity? The Divine Author of 
this religion, in fact, declared that his kingdom was not of this 
world. However pride and patriotism may lead us to indulge in 
sanguine calculations of the prosperous and brilliant destinies that 
appear to be reserved for the communities to which we belong, it 
would be useless and puerile to pretend to disguise from ourselves 
and others, that they are still communities of men, that they are 
subject to the common law of humanity, and will pass with more or 
less rapidity through the same successive periods of development, 
maturity, and decline, that have made up the history of all the 
rest. 

All experience, therefore, concurs with reason and religion in as- 
suring us, that there are limits fixed by the physical and moral laws 
of our nature, beyond which improvement, whether in the case of 
individuals or communities, cannot be carried. Within the limits 
marked out by these laws, its possible progress may be said to be 
indefinite. This view of the condition of humanity will not, we 
trust, be considered as in any respect gloomy or discouraging. It 
leaves open, in fact, to the generous and patriotic citizen, a field of 
exertion as wide as the loftiest ambition needs to wish. Although 
analogy may perhaps suggest the sober reflection, that the long 
lapse of four thousand years, of which we possess the record, has 
probably exhausted almost all the possible combinations of circum- 
stances, and that there is little reason to expect hereafter any bet- 
ter results than the best that have occurred already, we are yet. at 
liberty, without elevating our hopes beyond the line of practical im- 
provement, to aim at greater attainments than those that have 
illustrated the most celebrated names of ancient and modern 
times. 

We have thus endeavoured to explain, though in an imperfect 
and summary way, the nature of the laws that regulate the progress 
and determine the limits of the improvement of society. It is, as 
we remarked at the outset, of high practical importance to all. 

We shall therefore conclude this article by pointing out some of 
the principal circumstances in our situation, which render it proba- 
ble that, within the limits assigned by the moral and physical laws 
of our nature, and the uniform experience of the world, we are 
destined to go forward in a career of example and prosperity, and to 
attain perhaps a higher point of civilization, than the most favoured 
communities of ancient and modern times. 

The principle of the most important change for the better which 
we can imagine in the present condition of society, lies in the exten- 
sion, toa much larger number of persons, of the facilities for the 
material enjoyments of life, and for moral and intellectual culture, 
which have hitherto belonged to comparatively few individuais. 
The most astonishing results have already been realized in this way 
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in some departments, particularly that of communicating informa- 
tion and instruction by the process of reading. To say precisely 
how. much the productiveness of the labour formerly employed in 
copying manuscripts has been increased by the invention of the 
press, would be difficult, but to state it at a million times would 
probably be a very low calculation. Libraries, that would formerly 
have been considered treasures fit only for princes, are now within 
the reach of individuals of moderate fortunes, and of village so- 
cieties. ‘The more recent improvements in some of the other ap- 
plications of labour are hardly less remarkable. The invention 
of the power-loom and steam-engine, with the supplementary 
machinery which comes in aid of them, has done nearly or quite 
as much to increase the productiveness of the labour employed in 
the manufacture of most of the objects necessary to the material 
comforts of life,as that of the press did for the dissemination of 
knowledge through the medium of books. Its practical result 
ought to, and under circumstances otherwise favourable, must in the 
end be, to render the use of these objects much more general than 
it has hitherto been in any community. ‘These results are not yet 
fully realized, and there is perhaps no point towards which the 
efforts of benevolent individuals or associations can be directed with 
better effect, than that of enabling the poorer classes to obtain all 
the advantages in the way of food, clothing, and comfortable ha- 
bitations, which the great discoveries alluded to are capable of 
affording them. ) 

Another strong ground for a high, and at the same time rational 
hope of the rapid advancement of civilization in this country, 1s 
founded in the free and popular character of our political institutions. 
In many parts of the world, which are equally with us, or perhaps to 
a greater extent, in possession of the last and most valuable im- 
provements in physical science—the political constitution of society 
is. such, that the whole power and wealth of the community, with 
the means of material enjoyment and intellectual culture which they 
carry with them, are concentrated in the hands of a few persons, 
and that the mass of the people have not the same assurance as with 
us, of retaining and enjoying the fruits of their labour. Under these 
circumstances, it is obviously of no importance to them, whether 
the labour, of which they are not to enjoy the fruits, is more or less 
productive. Their only effort is to work as little as they can, and the 
advantages resulting from improvements in science, and their ap- 
plication to the arts, are hardly felt. With us, on the contrary, 
where every individual is completely protected in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labour, every augmentation of their amount operates 
as an equal addition to the wealth and happiness of the mass of the 
people, and they will of course seize with avidity the opportunity 
afforded by any increase in the productiveness of labour for realiz- 
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ing ‘such an addition. The advantages resulting from improve- 
ments in science will of course be diffused very generally, aiid with 
great rapidity, and the condition of the body of the people must 
assume in the end an entirely different aspect, as respects the com- 
forts of life and the state of intellectual and moral culture, from that 
which it wears under institutions of a different character. On the 
other hand, the same genial influence of freedom, which diffuses se- 
curity, comfort and intelligence through the body of the people, 
opens to the few gifted and lofty spirits who choose to enter on it, 
the field of honourable distinction, in every department of public 
and private life, upon much more inviting terms than can _possi- 
bly be offered in other differently constituted communities, and 
thus encourages the progress of civilization in both its great consti- 
tuent branches, one of which consists in the well-being and intelli- 
gence of the people at large, and the other in the high attainments 
of the smaller number of superior minds, who are fitted, by original 
powers and peculiar advantages of education, to give a direction to 
the thoughts and labours of the rest. 

While, therefore, we retain in their purity our present political 
institutions, we are morally certain of continuing to make a regalat 
and rapid progress in improvement; and should they be destine 
to a long term of existence, we have every reason to hope and ex; 
pect, that we shall attain, under their influence, a higher degree of 
civilization than has yet been reached in any other country. | 

Our institutions are not the mere forms of free government, which 
are often united with the substance of tyranny, but rest on founda- 
tions which are laid broad and deep in the state of the community. 
When the diffusion of property and intellectual and moral culture 
keeps pace with that of political rights, as is the case with us, it is 
certain that the government has all the stability which belongs to its 
character, and can only be shaken by changes in the condition of 
the people, or by its own essential impracticability. 

Again: we are in a great degree secured by our favourable geo- 
graphical position and extent of territory, from the accidental danger 
of foreign invasion, and sudden domestic convulsions, which have 

roved fatal to the peace and prosperity of so many nations. 

Vhen the body politic is bounded by the walls of a single city, or 
by the borders of a narrow territory, the slightest accidental cir- 
cumstance—a single burst of popular feeling—the restless ambition 
of a single aspiring citizen, may overturn the government. But 
when the action proceeds, as with us, on a theatre extending over 
the whole United Kingdom, and is conducted by twenty-five or thirty 
millions of independent actors, the partial and local effect of sudden 
movements and single characters is lost in the general result, which 
is determined entirely by the operation of general causes. 

Every effort we make for the diffusion of knowledge, and for the 
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extension of the influence of morality and religion, besides the im- 
mediate’ advantages which it is intended and fitted to produce to 
ourselves and our contemporaries, brightens the prospects of the 
cOuntry, and will improve the condition of our children and their 
descendants for centuries to come. From such efforts, the blessing 
of Providence is never withheld ; and should they be generally made 
and 'perseveringly continued, so as to give a character to the moral 
aspect of the people, the success of our experiment is certain; and 
we ‘shall continue to run a course of national existence, as long, as 
brilliant, and as fortunate as the transitory nature of human affairs 
will permit. 





Art. XI.—Journal of a Residence in Norway during the Years 1834, 
1835, and 1836, &c. &c. By Samuet Larne, Esq. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1836. 


Unuire the majority of Journals which it is our lot to review, this 
is neither the production of a shallow or unreflecting mind, nor of 
one which has had little more prolonged time to collect materials 
and form opinions, than a steam or balloon race across the face or 
along the shores of a country might afford. Mr. Laing’s habits are 
evidently those of close and patient thinking, and his observation 
and experience of no inconsiderable extent. It is something like 
new and wholesome food for the intellect of any person who takes 
an enlarged and kindly interest in the history of the human 
race, and who is regardless of the clime or the colour of the particu- 
lar family described, to meet in these days a book like this, which 
treats of the most important aspects and concerns of a nation with 
an enlightened philanthropy, and in a manly, candid, and distinct 
manner. But the people of Norway have an especial claim upon 
the consideration of England, not merely because their condition 
offers many striking lessons and views for our instruction, but be- 
cause we are bound—to use the energetic words of the author—both 
by treaty and by honour, to preserve their national independence, 
which was put into the most imminent jeopardy, when we were a 
party to a league against the modern Cesar, which dealt with the 
nation in question, as the strong too often do with the weak. But 
whatever may have been the conduct of Great Britain, in the case 
referred to, Norway merits the study and admiration of all her 
neighbours, and chiefly of ourselves, and never more than at the 
present moment, when so numerous are the speculations regarding 
the forms of national government. 

Mr. Laing, in reverting to the establishment of the present Nor- 
wegian constitution, remarks, that there is probably in the entire 
history of mankind not another instance of a free constitution, which 
has not been erected amidst ruins and revolutions—not cemented 
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with blood, but taken from the closet of the philosopher, and quietly 
reared and set to work, yet found suitable, without alteration, to all 
the ends of good government. The primitive character of the people, 
and the simplicity of their habits, forms, and notions of life,.in 
part, no doubt, account for the well-working of the machine which 
has been contrived for them; but the chief reason of the apparent 
singularity now mentioned, must be, as stated by the author, that 
all the essential parts of freedom and liberal institutions wee, pre- 
viously established in the country. ‘‘ As far as regards property,” 
says Mr. Laing, “ these laws and institutions left nothing for the 
most liberally constituted assembly to legislate upon. As far as 
regards personal rights, the mild and enlightened administration of 
Denmark, although under an arbitrary form, had left few general 
grievances to be redressed. ‘There was nothing in the condition of 
the people, the state of property, the civil or religious establishments, 
which did not fit in with a free constitution, in which legislative 
power was vested in the people. ‘These had all emanated from the 
people in ancient times ; and there being no hereditary privilege, or 
power, or property vested in any class of the community, had been 
handed down unbroken through ages.” Upon such a foundation, 
it was not so difficult to build in a manner that was in strict con+ 
formity with it, as in many cases, when that whichis cut and 
dry, and beautiful in itself, is erected in a situation totally at \va- 
riance with the outline and details of the original structure. 

We now proceed to follow the author in his instructive accounts 


of some leading features in the national constitution of Norway—of 


the manner in which legislation is conducted under it—of its effects 
on the community—and lastly, of some usages characteristic of the 
eople. 

: The Parliament, or Storthing, of Norway has its sittings once 
every three years ; but the simplicity of its organization and pro- 
ceedings, and the sincerity of the members, are features in its his- 
tory still farther removed from our English notions of such: an 
assembly. The most extraordinary thing of all, is, that there is 
no ministerial party, no opposition party, nor partisanship of any 
kind, belonging to the Storthing. ‘The following account contains 
other particulars, which must appear to our readers interesting sin-+ 
gularities. 

“Every native Norwegian of twenty-five years of age, who has been 
for five years owner or life-renter of land paying scat or tax, or who is.a 
burgess of any town, or possesses there a house or land to the value of 150 
dollars (30/.) is entitled to elect and to be elected: but for this last. privi- 
lege, he must be not under thirty years of age, must have resided for jen 
years in Norway, and must neither be in any department of the state or 
court, nor on the pension-list, nor in the counting-house or bureau of any 
officer of state, or of the court. : 

‘* The present Storthing consists of ninety-six members, elected in the 
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way before explained. Each town and district elects as many substitutes 
(suppleanter ) as it elects representatives; so that in case of the illness or 
death of the one, the suppleant is sent for and takes his seat, and the con- 
stituency cannot remain unrepresented. 

‘« The representative to the Storthing is allowed a dollar and a half per 
day during his attendance, and his travelling expenses. I was desirous to 
ascertain if this had any influence on the elections. I have heard this al- 
lowance objected to by sensible men; and the propriety of it has been 
under the consideration ef former Storthings. ‘The objection is, that a 
member, living up to his rank and station, may save money out of it. In 
the best hotels, twenty dollars a month is the charge for lodging, board, 
fuel, and every accommodation. In private lodgings he is suitably accom- 
modated for sixteen or eighteen. Many of the bonder class who are re- 
turned to the Storthing live for half a dollar a day, and bring home a little 
capital saved in this trade of legislation.” 

We have heard persons recommend, in behalf of our own country, 
the principle of reimbursements to the representatives of the people ; 
a principle manifestly so alien to our habits and associations, that 
however reasonable or promising in the abstract the suggestion 
may appear, is a dream which never can nor will be realized. But 
we were not before aware that the experiment has been in actual 
operation so near home as now described; nor should we have 
presumed that it would work well anywhere. But Mr. Laing 
thinks, that in the circumstances of the case, it does succeed 
and prosper ; and he gives a reason for so thinking and so find- 
ing; it is this, that if the members were not remunerated in the 
way detailed, the body most familiar with the condition of the 
people and the country could not leave their homes to serve the 
public, without ruin to their private affairs. 

Mr. Laing witnessed a Norwegian election, and gives a succinct 
and lucid account of it, and of the forms which regulate this por- 
tion of the public business. 

“* On Monday the 20th of August, the electors of our parish met in the 
parish church to choose their Valgsmzend, or election-men; and on the 
30th of August, these Valgsmand met at Sleenkjer as a centrical point 
for all the Valgsmeend of the different parishes of the amt or county, in 
number thirty-one, to choose the representatives to the Storthing. The 
minister and the foged each keep a list of electors; as age as well as pro- 
perty enter into the qualification. 

‘It is far beyond my competency to give an opinion whether this middle 
wheel of election-men is or is not good in a representative system. One 
hundred electors orunder, at the election meeting,choose one from one hun- 
dred, to two hundred, two, and soon. The number of election-men depends 
therefore on the number of electors who choose to meet; but in case of 
sickness, written votes are taken. We had 270 electors, and therefore 
send three election-men. A very great number of qualified voters did not 
meet, as the hay crop was not all carried in. From what I see in the news- 
papers, one-fourth at least of the qualified voters over all Norway did not 
attend. There is a danger, therefore, in the working of this middle wheel, 
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that it may deaden the interest in public affairs, from the want of direct 
communication between the representative and constituent. ‘To travel ten 
or twenty miles from a bare sense of public duty, perhaps at a busy season, 
and without the assurance even of adding one election-man to the number, 
for 101 voters would send as many as 199, is too much perhaps to expect 
from public spirit. Yet it is an effectual preventive of bribery and undue 
influence in any shape. The election-men meet in ten days. It can only 
then be known how many representatives they can elect ; for thatdepends 
upon their own numbers.” 

Every week, the president and speaker and the secretary of the Stor- 
thing are elected. The Storthing also choose what is equivalent to 
our House of Peers from among themselves, being, in the present 
assembly, twenty-four in number. In these the deliberative func- 
tions of the legislative body are invested. They form a separate 
house, called the Lagthing, and have also presidents and secretaries 
by the week. In the present Storthing, there are eight persons in 
civil offices, five in clerical functions, two lawyers, and nine bonder 
or peasants. 

‘* There is evidently no such formed party as in our parliament. Some 
members are more constitutional than others: but government, having no 
means of returning even a single member to Storthing, there is no minis- 
terial, and consequently no opposition party. It is considered a defect, 
and, practically a hindrance to business, that government has no member 
in the Storthing to bring forward and support its propositions, and who, 
being instructed in its views, might be able to give the information on points 
of public business which is often required. There is a proposition from 
government to the present Storthing to remedy this defect by giving a seat 
and right of speaking, but not of voting, to a counsellor of state in each of 
the houses of Storthing. This is approved of by some, as a measure abso- 
lutely necessary for the despatch of business. Others think it contrary to 
the representative principle that a member not elected by any part of the 
community should take part in the deliberations, and influence the resolu- 
tions of a constitutional assembly. 

“ Neither the president nor the members wear any peculiar dress. They 
do not, like the members of the French Chambers, enact a scene of a free 
constitution in theatrical costume. ‘Those members who, as public func- 
tionaries, have uniforms, or happen to be decorated with orders, have in 
this Storthing, as a matter of taste or propriety, laid aside these distinc- 
tions by common consent, when officiating in the higher capacity of repre- 
sentatives. ‘The appearance of the assembly resembles very much that of 
ameeting of gentlemen in one of our Scotch counties. Some traveller 
tells us that he saw the bonder sitting in the Storthing with red night caps, 
and clad in homespun clothes of the fashion of the sixteenth century. This 
is not the truth. Whatever they may wear in their own valleys, in Chris- 
tiana they dress like other members of the Storthing. The representatives 
belonging to this class look like the respectable farmers one sees on a mar- 
ket-day at Haddington or Edinburgh. In the Storthing no member wears 
his hat. The greatest decorum and propriety of manners are observed. 
There is not even the coughing or scraping down of an unmercifully tedious 
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speaker, which legislative assemblies of bigher pretensions allow themselves 
to practise. ‘I'here is, however, seldom occasion for it, as members seem 
to speak only when they have something to say. The style of speaking is 
altegether business-like, and to the point. It is not oratorical, but rather 
conversational.” 


The manner in which their parliamentary proceedings are con- 
ducted is in excellent keeping with the particulars now stated. 


“ There is a great and rather amusing simplicity sometimes in the 
mode of procedure. I saw inthe newspaper one morning, that a royal 
proposition was to be presented to the Storthing by a counsellor of state, 
I repaired to the gallery to see the ceremony. A deputation of six mem- 
bers was sent out to receive and usher in the royal messenger. ‘The 
counsellor of state, in full court dress, enters through the folding doors, 
and walks up to a table placed for him on the floor of the house. After 
a bow tothe president, and another to the members, he reads an open 
letter under the royal signature, with the great seal attached to it, au- 
thorising him to appear before the Norwegian Storthing and deliver this 
special proposition, which he lays upon the table. He then retires through 
the folding doors, repeating his bows. The proposition was one relative 
to the distillery laws. The Storthing, on resuming, merely ordered the 
royal proposition to be referred to its standing committee of trade and 
manufactures, as materials for the report upon the distillery laws, which 
that committee had to prepare. It seemed not to enter into the head of 
any one that a proposition delivered with so much form ought to be re- 
ferred to a special committee, or be ordered to be printed, or be treated 
in some way or other ceremoniously. The simplicity struck me; for it 
was simplicity, not rudeness or intentional disrespect, because a day or 
two before J had remarked that a member had presented a paper, not a 
petition, to the house, containing propositions on the same subject—the 
distillery laws—from a peasant in Hedemark. The member, saying he 
adopts the proposition as his own, was sufficient to give the same effect 
to this paper as to that containing the royal propositions. It was ordered, 
precisely in the same way, to be referred to the committee. ‘The result 
of this simple way of doing business is, that the plan of his Majesty’s 
ministers with regard to a new distillery law, and that of the peasant of 
Hedemark, will be weighed and made use of exactly according to their 
merits,” 

One of the most simple and primitive forms than can be thought 
of, is to be found in the Norwegian method of summoning the peo- 
ple to a public assembly. A dudstick, or message-stick, like a 
constable’s baton with us, having the royal arms on it, and made 
hollow, with a head.to screw on upon one end, and an iron pike on 
the other, is the symbol of authority. When it is used, the object, 
time, and place of the required meeting are written on a piece of 
paper, which is put into the hollow of the budstick. ‘The stick is 
placed in the hands of the nearest householder to the office or the 
court-house of the district, and this householder is obliged, within 
a certain time, to carry it to the next to him, and so on, till it 
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again reaches the last, who must replace it in the proper office, 
There are certain penalties for neglect or disobedience on the part 
of any one who is called upon to act in this system of telegraphic 
dispatch, which, in a country so circumstanced, as respects means 
of communication and the residences of its inhabitants, could not 
be amended. ‘There are fixed places for the budstick to rest for 
the night. It cannot be carried after sunset, nor before sunrise, 

Primogeniture, as respects the law of succession, is unknown in 
Norway; and Mr. Laing is of opinion, that in a country where 
land is held, not in tenancy merely, but in full ownership, its ag- 
gregation by the deaths of co-heirs, and by the marriage of female 
heirs, among the body of landowners, will balance its subdivision 
by the equal succession of children. Such, according to his state- 
ment, is the fact with regard to the country he describes; but the 
fact is rot more striking, than the reason alleged for its doing well 
is worthy of consideration and attention. What is better, how- 
ever—this state of the law and of the usage in question, is far 
from being incompatible with what should be the object of allJaws, 
viz. the welfare and happiness of the community—as the picture 
now to be introduced testifies. 

“If there be a happy class of people in Europe, it is the Norwegian 
bonder. He is the owner of his little estate: he has no feu duty or feudal 
service to pay to any superior. He is the king of his own land, and 
landlord as well as king. His poor-rate and tithes are too inconsiderable 
to be mentioned. His scat or land-tax is heavy, but every thing he uses 
is, in consequence, so much cheaper; and he has that which renders the 
heaviest tax light—the management of it by his own representatives, and 
the satisfaction of publicity and economy in its application. He has the 
satisfaction of seeing from Storthing to Storthing that the taxes are di- 
minishing, and the public debt paying off. He is well lodged; has abun- 
dance of fuel; and that quantity of land in general which does not place 
him above the necessity of personal labour, but far above want or priva- 
tion if sickness or age should prevent him from working. He has also 
no class above him; nobody who can look down upon him, or whom he 
or his family lock up to either to obtain objects of a false ambition, or to 
imitate out of aspirit of vanity. He has a greater variety of food than 
the same class in other countries; for besides what his farm produces, 
which is mostly consumed in his housekeeping, the Fjelde, the lakes and 
rivers, and the fiords, afford game, fish, and other articles. He has also 
variety of labour, which is, perhaps, among the greatest enjoyments in 
the life of a labouring man; for there is recreation in-change. His dis- 
tant seater, his woodcutting for fuel, his share of the fishery in the neigh- 
bouring river or lake, give that sort of holiday work which is refreshing. 
His winter toil is of the same kind ; as steady agricultural labour in the 
field is out of the question. Itconsists in making all the implements, 
furniture, and clothing that his family may require; thrashing out the 
crop, attending to the cattle, distilling his potatoes, brewing, and driving 
about to fairs or visits. The heaviest part of it is driving wood out of 
the forests, or bog hay from the Fjelde. He has no cares for his family 
because he knows what their condition will be after his death. He knows 
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that his wife succeeds to him, and as long as she lives unmarried the only 
difference made by his death is, that there is one less in the family. On 
her death or second marriage, he knows that each of his children has a 
right te a share of his property; and according to their number he makes 
his arrangements for their either living on the land as before, or dividing 
it, or for being settled in other occupations and taking a share of the value 
when it comes to be divided.” 


Mr. Laing witnessed and describes the particulars of a royal visit 
made to Norway, in the summer of 1835, by the king of Sweden. 
It contrasts, in a flattering manner, as respects his majesty and the 
Norwegians, with George the Fourth’s visit to Scotland. Carl 
Johan’s progress was without ostentation, and without military 
escort. He came and bore himself with the dignity, the kindness, 
and the familiarity of a father, and was received with the character- 
istic affection, and the most simple tokens of regard which the 
people could devise. 


‘‘ There was no unreal representation ; no false exhibition; no law- 
yers dressed like Highlanders, or tradesmen in bag-wigs and swords. 
The bonder came out on their best horses and in their Sunday clothes to 
escort the King from station to station; and there was not besides even 
a single dragoon. ‘Their wives and childr en lined the roads, and erected 
numerous triumphal arches of fir branches of great simplicity and good 
taste; and of more effect, from being the thought and work of the mo- 
ment, The sovereign, on his part, walked out among them without 
military attendance, or suite, but a few civil functionaries; shook hands 
with them; begged them in broken Norse ‘to make rvom for their old 
father, when they pressed in upon him too closely ; and really appeared, 
and was, a father walking among an affectionate and kind-hearted 
people. How different all this from the puppet-show at Holyrood- 
House! The reality of every thing, the total absence of pretence and 
attempt at effect, was honourable to the character of the nation and of 
its sovereign. 

‘* What must have been the feclings of this monarch at Stikklesladt! 
He came a mile or two out of the road to visit the field of battle. He 
stood on the very spot on w hich, on the same hour of the same day of the 
same month—three o’clock in the afternoon of 31st August—eight hun- 
dred and five years before, King Olaf was slain by his subjects. He stood 
on the little eminence, surrounded by the descendants of the very peas- 
ants who fought and vanquished that prince: their priest, aged cighty - 
twe, who has consequently lived through more than one-tenth of this 
immense interval of time, gave the King his blessing on this very spot. 
In human existence there have been few such moments. The King 
was sensible of it, and with peculiar good taste went first to the man- 
sion of the old priest, and exchanged his travelling dress for a suit of 
uniform— probably an old and favourite one—and then repaired to the 

t where a monarch fell, who, in the earlier part of his career, was not 
unlike himself in talent and character. 


The custom now to be described, at one time, though it might 
assume certain yarieties of form, in different places, prev ailed in 
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other countries besides Norway. It is only in these, unfortunately 
perhaps, exploded. 


‘On getting up from table, each person goes round the whole company, 
and shakes hands with every one, with the complimentary phrase, ‘ Tak 
for mad’—thanks for the meal ; or ‘ Wel bekomme’—may it do you good. 
This form is universal. The infant is taught to make its bow or curtsey to 
its mother, and say, ‘ Tak for mad.’ The husband and wife shake hands, and 
say,‘ T'ak for mad’ to each other. Ina large party it has the appearance ofa 
dance around the table—every one going round to pay the compliment, I 
have observed, that it is paid to the smallest child at table, as gravely and 
ceremoniously as to grown people. In the treatment of children, they seem 
not to make that difference which we do between the child and the grown- 
up person ; and which divides life often into two parts, little counected 
with each other. The children seem, from the first, to be treated with 
consideration and respect, like grown persons. ‘They are not, on that ac- 
count, little old men and prim little ladies ; but are wild, romping, joyous 
creatures, giving as small annoyance or trouble as children can do. ‘ Tak 
for sidste’ is another exploded form of politeness, still universal here. It 
means, ‘ thanks for the pleasure I had from your company the last time we 
met.’ It is a compliment of recognition, which it would be extremely rude 
to neglect. The common people give tak for sidste to the Swedish pea- 
sants of Jemteland, who have come across the Fjelde, and whom they have 
certainly not seen since the preceding year’s snow ; and then, possibly, 
only in taking a dram together. <A labourer never passes another at work, 
or at his meal, withouta complimentary expression, wishing him luck in his 
labour, or good from his meal. In addition to these, perhaps not altoge- 
ther useless, forms, there are the ordinary inquiries after friends at home, 
and compliments and remembrances sent and received in due abundance,” 

Mr. Laing describes minutely, private parties and models of Jiving 
in Norway, but without committing that offence against delicacy, 
which similar details are apt to incur in many other countries ; for 
he says, that the mode of living is there so simple and uniform in 
every family or party, that the description of one may serve for all. 
As our extract upon this head is a long one, it must be the last 
which we formally introduce. 


« You are invited by a list carried round by a man on horseback, and, 
Opposite to your name, you put down that you accept, or decline. You 
are expected about four o’clock, long after dinner, for which twelve or 
one is the usual hour, The stranger who will take the trouble to come 
early will be much gratified, for there is nothing on the continent so 
pretty as the arrival of a sledge party. The distant jingling of the bells 
is heard, before any thing can be seen through the dusk and snow; and 
sound rapidly approaching, is one of the most pleasing impressions on 
our senses. Then, one sledge seems to break, as it were, through the 
cloud, and is followed by a train of twenty or thirty, sweeping over the 
snow. ‘The spirited action of the little horses, with their long mains and 
tails, the light and elegant form of the sledges appearing on the white 
ground, the ladies wrapt in their furs and shawls, the gentlemen standing 
behind, driving in their wolf-skin pelisses, the master of the house and 
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the | servants at: the dour with candles, form. a scene particularly novel 
and pleasing. Coffee and: tea are handed round to each person onthtir 
arrival;.and, the company walk about the room and converse. ; Itap- 
_ pears to me. that there are never any of those dismal awkward pausesjin 
SOM RPAY AEE nor of that reliance on one or two good talkers, or hack- 
nied subjects, such as wind, weather, and news, which characterise our 
ordinary society in England and Scotland; every body seems to have 
something to say, and to say it; and conversation does not flag. This 
arises, probably, from the temperament of the people, and the total ab- 
senée of ‘pretence in their character; that is, of wishing to appear more 
“or less important, more or less rich, more or less learned, or more or less 
any thing, than they really are. After the party is all assembled, the 
mellom-maaltid, or middle repast,is brought in. This isa tray with 
- slices of bread and butter, anchovies, slices of tongue, of smoked meat, 
of,cheese ; and every one helps himself.as he walks about, The gentle- 
men, generally take a glass of spirits at this repast, which isa regular 
meal;in every family. ‘The gentlemen then sit down to cards, ..I haye 
not seen a lady at acard-table. The games usually played are_bosten, 
ombre, shervenzel, which scems a complicated sort of piquet, and three- 
card loo. ‘The stakes are always very small. Those of the elderly gentlemen, 
who do nct play, light their pipes and converse. The younger gtheratly 
intake out a dance, or have singing and music, usually the guitar, With 
an ocvasional waltz or gallopade, or polsk,a national dance, much mote 
‘ahimated than the waltz. Nor are handsome young officers wanting, in 
moustaches and gay uniforms, who would not touch tobacco or ‘spifits 
for the world, and seem to know how to act the agreeable. Punch«is 
handed’ about very frequently, as it is not customary tu drink any thing 
at,orafter supper. ‘The supper is almost invariably the same.. A-dish 
of fish cut into slices, is passed from one guest to another, and each, helps 
“himself. .'The lady of the house generally walks down behind the com- 
pany, and sees that each is supplied. After the fish is discussed, the plate 
is taken away, and one finds a clean plate under it; the knife and, fork 
“are Wiped by a servant, and the next dishes begin their rounds, They 
consist always, in this district, of reindeer venison, capercailzie (the male 
Of which is'as large as a turkey, the female so remarkably smaller thatit 
‘passes by a different name, ‘Tiur or Tiddur signifying’ the malé,‘and 
Roer;*the female) ; also black cock and ptarmigan. ‘These are cut’ itito 
pieces, laid on a dish, and passed round; and the dish is followed bya 
succession of sauces or preserved berries, such as the moltebeer, which is 
the rubyus chamemorus of botanists, the ackerbeer (rubus arcticus), the 
‘tyttebeert ‘(vaccinium viiis idea.) These are such very good things, 
‘that ‘thert’-is no difficulty in acquiring a taste for them. A cake con- 
cludes the supper. The lady of the house scarcely sits down to table, 
but carves, walks about behind the chairs, and attends to the supply of 
the guests.” | 
(Phere are numberless instances of information in these volumes 
that “are equally important and interesting, or lightsomely cheerful, 
with hy we have quoted. The state of the church of Norway, for 
éxaniplé, would at all times be a theme for deep reflection ; but to 
FEngiatid, at this' moment, when so many speculations are ‘afloat 
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regarding ecclesiastical government, it offers salatary ‘suggestions’ 
The religion of the church in question, as all know, is’ Lutheran, 
and is also part of the state. Butit may not be so generally ‘un- 
derstood, that there is no dissent in the country, or that the clergy 
areon the same footing as any other class of the community, and 
in no ways more connected with the state than the other citizens. 
They are often sent to the Storthing as representatives, and haying 
no separate views as clergy, a unity of worldly interests tends, to 
prevent dissent. But Mr. Laing instances another. feature, which 
is well worthy of being imitated, and which, unquestionably, assists 
greatly, not merely in purifying society, but in binding the ‘people 
together, and conferring on the institutions of religion high honour. 
This is the great consideration in which the rite of confirmation is 
held ; not being a mere ceremony, as it is practically in England, 
where the bishop and the parish priest know little of the charatter 
and attainments of the parties admitted into the church. But in 
Norway, there is a strict and continuous system of instruction and 
examination as to both qualifications, which is, to use the author’s 
words, in common life, equivalent to taking a degree in the learned pro- 
fessions, being, in fact, a certificate of capacity for discharging. or- 
dinary duties and trusts. Something not unlike this ordeal and tes- 
timony prevails,at this day, in the west of Scotland, and other 
parts of that kingdom, but not to the same extent ; for Mr. Laing 
says, it is an ordinary oceurrence to see advertisements to the:fal- 
lowing effect—“ A confirmed shop-boy wants a place ;”? “ Wanted, 
a confirmed girl, who can cook ;” and the not being confirmed, 
would be held equivalent to not having a character at all, for ati 
thing it was ood for, either owing to conduct, or want of ordinary 
capacity. 7 
From the foregoing extracts and abridgments, it will at once. be 
seen, that Mr. Laing’s Journal possesses no common-place cha- 
racter, and that it is calculated to convey varied and pleasing in- 
struction to men in power, on vital questions of government, as, well 
as to every one who studies to improve his heart and his head...) 





Arr. XII.—The Old World and the New; or, a Journal of Reflections 
and Observations made on a Tour in Europe. By the Rev. Orvinuu 
Dewey, late of New Bedford, U.S. 2 vols. London; Fox. 1836, 


Ir would appear, that in the course of about ten months, .com- 
mencing in June, 1833, our American journalist traversed,.a,consi- 
derable portion of England, Ireland, and Scotland ; that. he sped 
to France, Belgium, parts of Germany, Switzerland, Italy,j and 
thence back to France and England again. Now, had it been. with 


the hope of furnishing anything new, in the shape of an Itinerary, 
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that he published these volumes, it would require little foresight to 
presume, that’ such a well-beaten track as he has sketched, and 
ohe so rapidly galloped over as it has been by him, could afford 
the English reader nothing in the way of novel description worth 
publishing. But it is not on account of his descriptions of scenery, 
localities, cities, towns, and inhabitants, that the Rev. gentleman’s 
journal possesses a high degree of interest, but because it is the 
production of a citizen of the United States of America, who has 
made many of the ordinary appearances in Europe, and such as 
force themselves upon the attention of every stranger, the subjects 
of reflection, comparison, and suggestion, in reference to the insti- 
tutions, customs, and character of his own country. It is in this 
view that the work is chiefly to be regarded and valued. 

At the same time, Mr. Dewey is a lively and enthusiastic writer. 
He is one of those Americans who has an eye and a taste for en- 
tering fully into the antiquities and venerable associations so abun- 
dantly presented in the Old World. He is also an enthusiastic, 
probably extravagant admirer of democratic institutions as they 
exist in his native country. It is true, he exclaims, on setting foot 
upon the English shore—upon stepping from the unstable element 
to the “ sure and firm-set earth,” 

* Here is the birth-place of my language, of my mind’s nurture—the 
world where my thoughts have lived, my father-land—and yet strange and 
mysterious as if it were the land of some pre-existent being ! 

“The Old World !—my childhood’s dream—my boyhood’s wonder— 
my youth’s study—lI have read of the wars of grim old kings and barons, 
as if they were the wars of titans and giants—but now it is reality ; for I 
see the very soil they trod. ‘They come again over those hills and moun- 
tains—they fight again—they bleed, they die, they vanish from the earth. 
Yet other crowds come—the struggling generations pass before me: and 
antiquity is a presence and a power. It has a ‘local habitation.’ Its 
mr tabernacle is peopled with life. Who says that the earth is cold 
and dead? Itis written all over—its whole broad surface, every travelled 
path,-every wave of ocean—with the story of human affections.”—vol., i, 
pp: 19, 20. 

But with all these recollections and warm imaginings, America, 
as-is its due, has his heart of hearts, and his happiest anticipations, 
which he is ready to defend and eulogise, through good and bad 
report, not always, as it appears to us, without paradox, without 
a knowledge, or an acknowledgment of the whole truth. Too many 
of his alleged facts, with regard to Great Britain, for instance, 
are taken from the most superficial observation, or rather, we pre- 
sume, from the most vulgar authorities or one-sided reports. And 
yet, he seems, from the parties he frequently names, to whom, he 
had access, to have enjoyed not a few peculiar opportunities of 
arriving at a tolerably accurate state of information, as to the prac- 
tical working, of our aneient institutions and habits of thinking. 
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The truth is, however, that England is not to be studied and un- 
derstood in a month or a year ; certainly not by one inordmately 
enamoured of republicanism ; still less by a citizen of a republic 
which has not weathered the breeze and the storm, for a hundred 
years ; and least of all by an American of the United States, who, 
from the very circumstances of speaking the same language as the 
English do, and having his ideas and associations of a kindred 
character, yet very different, is apt to presume (not to allude to 
certain inveterate national jealousies) that he sympathizes with 
his elder brethren in every thing, and can instantly appreciate 
their character. We are not sure indeed, that the Rev. author does 
not sometimes manifestly over-estimate, and on other occasions 
mis-state the facts and the fair conclusions as regards the condi- 
tion and prospects of his own country, with which he should be. 
well acquainted. But we do not think he errs from any other 
cause than an over-sanguine disposition, and a fearless declaration 
of his real convictions ; or that the decided character of his theories 
affect the warmth of his practical and cherished charities. Nay, 
there is a liberality in many of his opinions—those, for example, 
connected with creeds, rituals, forms, and establishments of reli- 
gion, which not merely appears conscientious, but latitudinarian. 
In rapidly going through these volumes, we shall be able, we 
think, to exemplify our opinion of them, and at the same time afford 
our readers various interesting specimens of observation, anecdote, 
and reflection on the part of the author. In approaching Liverpool 
up the. Mersey, Mr. Dewey, amongst the first of his observations, 
took notice of the various shades of green that carpeted the fields 
on the banks of the river; whereas in his own country, one deep 
green pervades the whole. He soon after speaks of his reception 


on landing, and adds some happily conceived and expressed re- 
marks. 


“ One of the first things that strikes the American stranger as he lands 
on the shores of the Old World, is the attention and deference he receives 
from those classes of the people whose business it is to minister to his 
comfort—from innkeepers, proprietors and drivers of coaches, waiters, por- 
ters, &c., servants of all descriptions—from those, in short, the breath of 
whose life is in the civility of their manners. It is a strong bond for civil 
behaviour doubtless, this necessity of getting a livelihood, and especially in 
countries where a livelihood is hard to come by ; and it may cause civility 
to degenerate into servility: still were it not to be wished that something 
of the manner at least could be learned in our country? Not that any — 
class amozg us should entertain a sense of its relation to any other class 
that would be degrading to it ; the very contrary. There is nothing that is 
more incompatible with a just self-respect, than the manners of a churl. ‘No 
man really respects himself who is guilty of discourtesy to others. The wai- 
ter who brings me my dinner, and stands behind my chair whiile I ‘eat it, 
very commonly shows in his frank and easy bearing, as much self-respect as 
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I myself can feel. And the coachman who, when I ask him to give mea 
seat on the box with him, touches his hat as he answers, seems to mea far 
more respectable person than the stage driver of our country, who often 
answers with a surly indifference, as if he did not care whether you sat 
there, orsat anywhereat all. Both the coachman and¢ the watter are looking 
to you for a gratuity, it is true, in payment for their attentions. But it is 
a fair compact ; and degrading to neither party. And for my part, I am 
as willing to pay for civility as for my dinner. One would like to buy not 
only his dinner, but some reasonable chance of digesting it; and that is 
hard to do when one has to digest slovenliness, negligence, and ill manners 
besides.” —vol. 1, pp. 28—25. 

Seldom do we read the journal of an American traveller in this 
country, without finding near the commencement of the work, a 
hearty testimony to the style and excellence of our stage-coach 
establishments. ‘The horses clothed in plated harness, highly bur- 
nished, and stepping out with the ease of a cat; and the charioteer, 
who is such a well-fed, well-dressed, comfortable, and substantial 
looking sort of personage as to convey to the passengers the most 
perfect sense of security—are sure to become the themes of admi- 
ration and description. And so it is with our present traveller. But 
to proceed—let us observe what kind of feelings were entertained 
by him on visiting Eaton Hall. 

‘*] shall not undertake any minute description of this estate and seat of 
the Marquis of Westminster. But conceive of a sort of township of land 
fifteen or twenty miles in circumference, under the most perfect cultivation, 
and laid out in the beautiful style of English country-grounds—broad 
lawns intersected by smooth roads and gravelled walks, with noble clumps 
and winding belts, and majestic avenues of trees in every direction—the 
gardens and ornamental grounds alone employing sixty or seventy men the 
year round; conceive of an immense Gothic building of hammered free- 
stone in the centre of this domain, spreading four hundred and twenty-five 
feet—about twenty-six rods—in front; enter this building, and survey the 
magnificent apartments, some of them fifty feet long and thirty-five feet 
in height, with gilded ceilings and painted windows, and filled with gor- 
geous furniture of every description ; visit the chapel, large enough to ac- 
commodate a small congregation, and where daily prayers are said, during 
the residence of the family ; go to the stables and outhouses—a little yil- 
lage by themselves; and then pass through the garden, filled with hot- 
houses and conservatories, enriched with rare plants, blooming with flowers, 
and laden with fruits enough to supply a village ; and then take into the 
accoutt, that this is but ove of the seats of its wealthy owner, and you may 
have some idea of the prineely state of the Marquis of Westminster. 

‘From the moment that you set your foot on this magnificent domain, 


every thing reminds you that you have come within the fairy circle of. 


wealth and taste, elegance and luxury. You enter, by a pretty Gothic 
lodge, two or three miles from the castle. You are borne on, upon a smooth 
and winding road, with not one pebble to jar your carriage wheel : the 
edge of it as accurately defined by the bordering, smooth-shaven green 
eward, as if tie thing were done with scissors; a fine belt of trees accom- 
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panying it on either side, at the distance of twenty or thirty feet, and only 
interrupted here and there, to open to you the view of an almost boundless 
lawn, covered with herds of cattle and deer. When I was going through 
the garden, the immense quantity of fruit led me to ask the gardener, who 
accompanied me, what was done with it; ‘for,’ I said, ‘ you cannot possi- 
bly eat it at the castle; do you sell it then?’ ‘I'he man drew himself up, 
and said, ‘ Oh no, sir, nothing is sold from this garden.’ * Well, then,’ I 
said, ‘what ¢s done with it?’ ‘It is sent in presents to my lord’s ten- 
ants,’ was the reply. A very pleasant way, doubtless, for my lord to 
make himself agreeable to his tenants! There must be something good 
and grateful in a relation that leads to acts of kindness like this. And 
the corresponding deference and gratitude of the tenantry may doubt- 
less, in a certain state of society, have their uses, and proprieties, and 
beauties.” —vol.i, pp. 29—32. 

But what are the reflections, does the English reader think, that 
immediately follow this fine description ? 

‘«« But is there no danger of servility on the one hand, or of tyranny on 
the other? And do not fixed conditions like these of lord and tenant 
necessarily tend to prevent, in the lower classes, the fair expansion of 
character? I certainly do not believe in the expediency of such a stateof 
social relations; and yet, when I have seen those ia our country—they. are 
not the many—whom fee simple and freedom have taught. to. respect 
nothing, but their own importance, I have thought it had been better for 
them to have been tenants of an English landlord. If men will not rever- 
ence any thivg higher, then let them reverence a Marquis of Westmin- 


ster.’’—vol. i, pg. 32, 33. 

Here we have American ideas ingrafted at once upon a truly 
English stock, and the fruit that would arise therefrom, until be- 
come American all over, would be bitter or sour in the extreme. 
The question is not which condition, as regards master and servant, 
is theoretically the best. Indeed, no theory is worth a fig, which 
has not a practical regard to the circumstances of the case. But the 
question should be, which condition is productive of most good, or 
most real happiness. Let us try and find an answer in what our 
author elsewhere says, when comparing the conditions of English 
and American servants ; we do not mean the slaves of the Southern 
States, but the domestics in the Northern. 


“ The higher an! the lower classes, as they are called, sustain.a less 
happy relation to each other in America than they do in Europe.. Do- 
mestics are less happy, as a class, in America than they are in Europe, 
Does any one ask why? 1 answer, because, in Europe, and wherever 
aristocratic institutions prevail, servants look upon their state of life as a 
permanent condition. In America every domestic is hoping to rise to a 
higher place in society. Hence he is restless and uneasy. Hence de- 
pendence is a thousand times more galling to him than it is to the Euro- 
pean servant. He must be a dull observer, who does not see, I had 
almost said in a thousand forms of pride, petulance, jealousy, careless- 
ness, unfaithfulness, and unhappiness, this grand difficulty attending 
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the condition of the American domestic. Is the situation of the Ameri- 
can householder, employer, man of wealth, compared with the European, 
any more fortunate and happy? On the contrary, the grand difficult 

of the country, so far as comfort, both mental and bodily, is concerned, 
lies in the state of domestic service. There are exceptions, of course; 
but the general want of fidelity, attention, kindness, and respect in do- 
mestics, 1s a source of perpetual annoyance in almost all the families in 
the country. It is to be added, that there is less skill, less accomplish- 
ment, less heartiness, in the duties of any situation, where the occupant 
regards it with disgust, and is determined to escape from it as soon as 
possible. . 

“Jt is easy to spread this general comparison into all the shades 
and details of the social relations. Those who are beneath, where 
all are free to rise, are looking to the situations above, not as places 
never to be reached, but on the contrary, as prizes to be contended for. 
The sight of splendid dwellings and equipages, therefore, is likely to 
awaken, in many bosoms, envy and irritation, rather than kindness and 
deference. On the contrary, those who are above, look upon their in- 
feriors in station as aspirants and assailants, rather than as friends and 
supporters. In this state of things, all the offices and relations of life 
are apt to become less kindly. In a country where there are no fixed 
and impassable distinctions, no protecting barriers of caste or coterie, 
men are apt to fear intrusion, or else to fear lest they be thought intru- 
sive. Hence, | think, the proverbial distrust and coldness of our manners, 
And hence, I fear, a want, to some extent, of real heartiness, confidence, 
and enthusiasm in society.” —vol. ii, pp. 330—332. 

To besure, the author considers that this state of freedom tends 
to the greatest ultimate good, although it appears a backward or 
round-about path to such an end. But we do not dwell upon his 
PAFOAOX 5 it is to the acknowledgment made of the comparative 

appiness of the servants in the two countries, which is too plain 
to require farther notice from us. But then, says the Rev. gentle- 
man, ‘In America every domestic is hoping to rise to a higher 
place in society. Hence he is restless and uneasy.” Does he mean 
to insinuate, that the same hope, exertion, and realization are ba- 
nished from England ; or that the Marquis of Westminster himself 
would not be the first man in the kingdom to hail the highest ad- 
vancement in society of the gardener, who expressed to Mr. Dewey 
such a hearty testimony to reciprocal good will, about the fruit re- 
ferred to. Would the Marquis be chagrined, did he find in after- 
years, a son of any of his tenantry, or of his gardener, a bishop, or 
the lord chancellor of England, and having a seat in the upper 
House of parliament by his side? All the world, and the author as 
perfectly as any one, must answer, No! What sense or purpose 1s 
there, then, in talking about American domestics being more un- 
happy than those in England, because they hope, have a chance, 
and are anxious to rise higher in society? The inference and the 
premises are connected in no manner of way, and in no sense. 
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Indeed, we suspect that there is a more intolerable domination 
on the part of masters, and a viler servility on the part of domestics, 
in America, than there are in England. Nay, it appears from our 
author’s statements, that there isa most galling spirit of aristocracy 
in the former country ; and especially must it appear such, when 
the aristocrat has none of those commanding aid cehetable asso- 
ciations connected with his name, which in the Old World are 


chiefly regarded. 


‘In a country like ours, it is time that some of the old maxims of 
feudal societies should be done away. ‘The horror of being thought 
poor and dependent, the dread of being confounded with inferiors, the 
contempt visited upon the necessity of labour, the scornful reference, to 
certain trades and occupations which infects even our literature, should 
give place to higher maxims. Make any occupation contemptible; and 
you take the most direct way to make those engaged in it reckleas and 
vicious. Does not observation verify the remark? Those incegnite 
female working establishments—so to call them—which are known)in 
some of our cities, are a libel on virtuous industry. Ido not so much 
blame those who desire to spread around them this shield against theabsurd 
maxims of society. The wrong lies in that spirit of society »whieh 
creates such establishments. They stand in a civilised and Christian 
country, like the guarded old feudal castles—relics of barbarism.’ 


vol. ii, pp. 344, 345. 


We need not pursue this subject farther, excepting to declare it to 
be our deliberate opinion, that no trade is treated as contemptible, 
unless originally or necessarily contemptibly associated ; and that 
there are certain professions, as well as grades in life, which, so long 
as they are held in high respect, prove that mankind are guided by 
certain natural motives, feelings, and principles, without which so-+ 
ciety would become degraded, worthless, ad intolerable. or 

Our author’s observations upon Ireland are such as a hasty 
glimpse of a wretched population necessarily suggest. We come 
to Scotland—to Edinburgh, which he declares surpassed all ‘that 
he had ever heard or imagined of it, in point of grandeur and im- 
posing romance. He is not, however, over accurate in the following 
notice, when using the terms philabeg and kilts as synonymous ; 
neither, in his disparagement of the Highland dress, will every one 
join, 

‘* To-day, however, I saw a relic of the past in a very grotesque atti- 
tude; a Highlander in full dress—yes, the wild, fierce, haughty Highs 
lander—playing ona fiddle! a street beggar, asking a few pence to keep hin 
from starving. He was dressed in the philabeg or kilts, and hose ; and Jam 
Surprised to find that there are some Highland regiments, in the English 
service, who are dressed in this manner. I have seen some of these sol 
diers, both here and in Glasgow, parading about in this dress—which, td 
describe it, is very like a petticoat hanging from the waist halfway down 
the leg, a hose coming up halfway on the calf—so that the person is maked 
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from above the knee down to the middle of the calf. It appeared very un- 
comfortable, and scarcely decent. When George the Fourth visited Scct- 
land and held levee at Holyrood, he appeared in this costume. A picture 
of him is shown in the audience room.”—vol i, p. 70. 


Like many of his countrymen, Mr. Dewey is a great admirer of 
Sir Walter Scott’s character and works. He seems familiar with 


them,’ and to have conducted his excursions, when in Scotland, 


chiefly on the principle of lighting upon as many loealities rendered 
famous by the great magician’s wand, as time would allow. The 
following anecdote and description will be acceptable to our readers, 

‘* Tam tempted here to give you an anecdote, which has been men., 
tioned to me since I came to Europe. An American lady of distinguished 
intelligence had the good fortune to meet with Scott frequently in Italy, 
till she felt emboldened to express to him something of the feeling that 
she entertained about his works. She told him, that in expressing her 
gratitude, she felt that she expressed that of millions. She spoke of the 
relief which he had brought to the heavy and weary days of languor and 
pain; and said, that no day so dark had ever risen upon her, that it was. 
not brightened by the prospect of reading another of his volumes. And 
what, now, do you think was his reply? A tear rolled down his cheek; 
he.satd nothing ! Was it not beautiful? For you feel that that. tear 
testified more than selfish gratification; that it was the silent witness. of 
religious gratitude. 

‘* I must pass by the well-known and often-described beauty of Melrose 
Abbey, three miles from Abbotsford, and ask you to go on with mea few 
miles farther to Dryburgh—the place where ‘ the wreck of power’ (intel- 
lectual) is laid down to rest. Jf I were to choose the place of his body’s 
repose, from all that I have ever seen, it would be this. The extent, 
antiquity, and beauty of the work: the trees growing within the very 
walls of the abbey; the luxuriant shrubbery waving from the tops of 
the walls and from parts of the roof here and there remaining; the ivy, 
covering over the work of ghastly ruin, and making it graceful—hanging 
from ‘ the rifted arches and shafted windows,’ and weaving festoons from 
one broken fragment to another; the solemn umbrageous gloom of the 
spot; the perpetual sound of a waterfall in the neighbouring Tweed—all 
conspire to make this spot wonderfully romantic; it throws a spell over 
the mind, such as no other ruin does that I have seen. Conway Castle is 
more sublime: Melrose Abbey is more beautiful in its well preserved, 
sculptured remains; but Dryburgh is far more romantic. What place 
can be so fit to hold the remains of Walter Scott !”—vol. i, pp. 86—88. 

Mr. Dewey says, there is a striking resemblance between the 
character of the people of Scotland and New England. We do not 
know whether he is very happy in his comparison, but we quote it 
for the consideration of both nations. 

« The energy and vehemence of the Scottish character, the perfer- 
vidum ingentum Scotorum, is universally acknowledged. Fier comme un 
Ecossats, is a proverb, And yet the Scotch are accounted a singularly 
wary and cautious people; reserved in manners, exact in speech, guarded 
in communication, and keen and close in the transaction of business. 
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The Scotchman has the singular fortune to stand as a proverb for the 
most opposite qualities, and I suppose that they really exist in him. © ‘The 
same qualities are found in the New England character: The Yankee 
—‘ it will not deny’—is sharp ata bargain. He is cold'in manners. ‘The 
deep reserve of a New England boy, especially if living retired in| the 
country, perhaps no one can understand who has not experienced iti) It 
seems as if his heart were girded with a stronger band: than any other, 
and certainly such as is not natural or befitting to the ingenuousness of 
youth. Ido not wonder that the result of a cursory observaticn has 
been, to pronounce the New Englander a being, to whom ‘ nature has 
given a double portion of brains and half a heart.’ And yet nothing could 
be more untrue. The New England character is, in fact, one of the 
deepest excitement and enthusiasm. The whole history of the people 
proves this, from the Landing at Plymouth to this hour. Every species 
of enterprise, political, commercial, literary, religious, has been developed 
in New England to a degree, I am inclined to think, nnprededented in 
the world. All America is filled with the proofs of it. And private life” 
in New England will exhibit the same character to all who become inti- 
mate with it. The two races whom I am comparing have also had the | 
same fate of general misconstruction and opprobrium, The Scot is re-_ 
garded, on the south side of the Tweed, very much as the Yankee is, 
south of the Hudson. I will not inquire into the causes of this; but it . 
certainly seems a very hard case on either hand. A people in both in- 

stances, industrious, virtuous, religious, almost beyond example—carry- 
ing popular education to a point of improvement altogether unexampled . 
in the world, till the Prussian system appeared, and furnishing far more 

than their respective quotas to the noblest literature of their respective 
countries—would seem to have deserved more respect than has been 
awarded to Scotland and New England.”"—vol. i, pp. 88—90. 


All true Englishmen—those, we mean, whose sympathies and 
prejudices, if you please, cannot be disjoined from our venerable 
institutions and customs—will be pleased with the author’s testi- 
mony to the character of English churches and cathedrals. Fine 
and imposing specimens of architecture humanize and elevate the 
ideas of a people; they answer a purpose kindred to that of litera- 
ture, poetry, and painting. Accordingly, “ the churches of a cout- 
try are a part of its religious literature.” 

“There is a sanctity and venerableness about many of the English 
churches, and even those of the humblest order, which nothing but time, 
indeed, can give to the churches of our country, but which time will never 
give to them, unless we learn to build them with more durable materials 
than wood or brick. There is something in these churches which leads 
you instinctively to take off your hat when you enter them—a duty, by- 
the-by, of which your attendant is sure to admonish you, if you fail of it 
—and I would that the practice were more common than it is among’ us, 
The sentiment of reverence for holy places, is certainly gaining ground 
upon the old Puritan and Presbyterian prejudice on this head, and it must 
grow with the increasing refinement of the people. But still, there are 
too many churches, especially in our country towns, which are in a state 
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of shameful disrepair, and of abominable filthiness ; and which are con. 
stantly trampled under the feet of the multitude, at every election. In- 
deed, the condition and use, and, I may add, the architecture of a church, 
cannot fail to have a direct effect upon the sentiment of religious venera- 
tion: and I trust the time is to come, when (with reference to this last 
point) the construction of churches among us will be given into the hands 
of competent architects, and not left to the crude and ambitious devices of 
parish committees. It costs no more to build in good proportions than in 
bad: and the trifling expense of obtaining a plan from an able architect 
(not a mere carpenter) is unworthy to have any weight in a matter of such 
permanent importance to a whole community. ‘The churches of a count 
are a part of its religious literature. ‘They speak to the people; they 
convey ideas; they make impressions. The Catholics understand this, 
and are erecting, I believe, more fine churches in America, in proportion to 
their numbers, than any other denomination among us. 

** I confess that if I could build a church in all respects to suit my own 
taste, I would build it in the solemn and beautiful style of the churches of 
England, the Gothic style ; and I would build it in enduring stone, that 
it might gather successive generations within its holy walls, that passing 
centuries might shed their hallowing charm around it, that the children 
might worship where their fathers had worshipped from age to age, and 
feel as if the spirits of their fathers still mingled in their holy rites.””—vol. 
1, pp. 98—95. 


From the above extract, our readers will easily believe us, when 
we say, that the author has a great tolerance for the external pomp 
of religious services and ceremonies, as witnessed in foreign parts ; 
that he extends great liberality towards those who spend the Sab- 
bath as the people do in continental Europe ; and that on the sub- 
ject of recreations in general, he might count relationship with the 
practical philosophers of Paris. But the most interesting portions 
of his work are to be found in those speculations which he pursues, 
as to how far all such European customs. would suit the genius of 
his countrymen, and how much benefit might be derived from cer- 
tain practices if transplanted to America, and from certain influ- 
ences if there infused. With a single exception, however, we do 
not now mean to extract anything from his pages, that falls not 
within the shores of our sea-girt island ; and this exception regards 


one sort of scene as beheld in Paris. The author’s reflections upon 
it are exceedingly striking. 


“I have visited, to know for myself what they are, the hells of Paris. 
These arethe greatgambling-houses. The thing that struck me most in 
them, was the apparent absence of every thing like what the name imports. 
The scene is marked with entire decorum and modesty in the air of the wo- 
men, and composure and gravity on the part of the men; and yet the com- 
pany consists of the most vicious persons of bothsexes. So far is this deco- 
rum carried at Frascati’s, that servants were in attendance in the anti- 
chamber, who took our bats, over coats, and over shoes, as if we were 
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to enter an ordinary party. This was to me the most instructive feature 
of the scene : for after all, I suppose it is true, that hell is not found so 
much in physical horrors, in lurid flames and frightful countenances, a8 
in smooth-faced, decorous wickedness: not so much in groans, and 
shrieks, and imprecations perhaps, as in soft words and fair pretensions. 
In short, where hell is, does not appear to the outward eye, and, perhaps, 
it never will. But who, from the silent depths of the soul, with the eye 
all spiritual, has not perceived things worse than any outward form can 
show, or scene exhibit, or words express ?””—vol ii, pp, 225, 226. 


But let us to Old England again, and near to the spot where we 
lately left Mr. Dewey, that we may hear what he has to relate of 
one of the richest minds that ever showered its treasures upon the 
country. Mr. Wordsworth is the person alluded to, with whom 
the author had several interviews, and some of whose impressive 
discourses, as given in conversation, he has preserved in the pre- 
sent work. In justice to Mr. Dewey it should be mentioned, that 
he excuses himself for inserting details of private Society in this 
case, contrary to his general rule, because the conversations quoted 
relate to one of the very subjects, the discussion of which occasioned 
the publication of these volumes—because the sentiments attributed 
to Mr. Wordsworth are his well-known sentiments—and because 
the exposition of them is not likely to prove offensive to that dis- 
tinguished person himself. 

Mr. Dewey states, at the outset of this part of his work, that he 
was disappointed in the appearance, at first, of the poet. But as 
soon as the subject of politics was started, Mr. W. entered into it 
with such a flow and flood of discourse as left no doubt of his 
identity. 

« Mr. W—— converses with great earnestness, and has a habit, as he 
walks and talks, of stopping every fourth or fifth step, and turning round 
to you to enforce what he is saying. The subjects, the first evening [ 
passed with him, were, as I have said, politics and poetry. He remarked 
afterward that although he was known to the world only as a poet, he had 
given twelve hours’ thought to the condition and prospects of society for 
one to poetry. I replied that there appeared to me to be no contradiction 
in this, since the spirit of poetry is the spirit of humanity—since sympathy 
with humanity, and with all its fortunes, is an essential characteristic of 
poetry—and politics is one of the grandest forms under which the welfare 
of the human race presents itself. 

“In politics Mr. W—— professes to be a reformer, but upon the most 
deliberate plan and gradual scale; and he indulges in the most indignant 
and yet argumentative diatribes against the present course of things in 
England, and in the sgddest forebocings of what is tocome. The tide is 
beating now against aristocracy and an established religion, and if it pre- 
vails, anarchy and irreligion must follow. He willsee no other result; he 
has no confidence in the people; they are not fit to govern themselves— 
not yet certainly; public opinion, the foolish opinion of the depraved, 
ignorant, and conceited mass, ought not to be the law; it ought not to be 
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expressed in law; it ought not to be represented in government; the true 
representative government should represent the mind of a country, and 
that is not found in the mass, nor is it to be expressed by universal suf- 
frage. Mr. W constantly protested against the example of America, 
as not being in point. He insisted that the state of society, the crowded 
population, the urgency of want, the tenures of property in England, 
made a totally different case from ours. He seemed evidently to admit, 
though he did ‘not in terms, that hereditary rank and an established priest- 
hood are indefensible in the broadest views of human rights and interests ; 
but the argument for them is, that they cannot be removed without open- 
ing the door to greater evils—to the unrestrained license of the multitude 
—to incessant change, disorder, uncertainty, and finally to oppression and 
tyranny. He says the world is running mad with the notion that all its 
evils are to be relieved by political changes, political remedies, political 
nostrums—whereas the great evils, sin, bondage, misery, lie deep in the 
heart, and nothing but virtue and religion can remove them; and upon 
the value, and preciousness, and indispensableness of religion, indeed, he 
talked very sagely, earnestly, and devoutly.””—vol. i, pp. 105—108. 


The next evening, our author visited the poet. ‘The conversation 
that is stated to have occupied them, is too good to be mutilated, 
even as given in the pages before us, although, no doubt, the fer- 
vour and the spirit of the actual conversation are thereby, in a great 
measure, lost. 


“ The conversation very soon again ran upon politics. He thought 
there could be no independence in legislators who were dependent for 
their places upon the ever-wavering breath of popular opinion, and he 
wanted my opinion about the fact in our country. I replied, that asa 
secluded man and accustomed to look at the morale of these matters, I 
certainly had felt that there was likely to be, and probably was a great 
want of independence—that I had often expressed the apprehension that 
our distinguished men were almost necessarily acting under biasses that 
did not permit them to sit down in their closets and examine great politi- 
tical questions and measures, in a fair and philosophical spirit. Then, he 
said, how can there be any safety? I answered, as I had frequently said 
before, that our only safety lay in making the people wise: but 1 added 
that our practical politicians were accustumed to say, that there was a 
principle of safety in our conflicts, in the necessarily conflicting opinions 
of the mass—that they neutralised and balanced each other. I admitted, 
however, that there was danger; that all popular institutions involved 
danger ; that freedom was a trust, and a perilous trust. Still I insisted 
that this was only an instance of a general principle; that all probation 
was perilous; that the greatest opportunity was always the greatest peril. 
I] maintained, also, that think as we might of political liberty, there was 
no helping it; that in the civilized world, the course of opinion was irre- 
ssistibly setting towards universal education and popular forms of govern- 
ment; and nothing was to be done but to direct, modify, and control the 
tendency. He fully admitted this; said that in other centuries some 
glorious results might be brought out, but that he saw nothing but dark- 
ness, disorder and misery in the immediate prospect, and that all he could 
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do was to cast himself on Providence. I ventured to suggest that.it 
seemed to me that all good and wise men had a work to do, .I said that 
J admitted, friend to popular institutions as I was, that the world was 
full of errors about liberty ; that there was a mistake and madness about 
popular freedom, as if it were the grand panacea for all human ills, and 
that powerful pens were needed to guide the public mind; and that 
the pen of genius could scarcely be more nobly employed. But he has 
no confidence in the body of the people, in their willingness to read 
what is wholesome, or to do what is right; and this, I took the liberty 
to say, seemed to me the radical point on which he and I differed. I 
told him that there were large communities in America in whom I did 
confide, and that I believed other communities might be raised up to the 
same condition ; and that it appeared to me that it should be the grand 
effort of the world now, to raise up this mass to knowledge, to com- 
fort, and virtue—since the mass was evidently ere long to rule for us. 

« After this conversation, Mr. W proposed a walk to Grassmere 
Lake, to see it after sunset; and in that loveliest of all the scenes I 
ever witnessed on earth, were lost all thoughts but of religion and 
poetry. I could not help saying, with fervent sincerity, ‘ I thank you, 
sir, for bringing me here, at this hour;’ for he had evidently taken 
some pains, pushing aside some little interferences with his purpose, to 
accomplish it. He said in reply, that so impressive was the scene to 
him, that he felt almost as if it were a sin not to come here ever 
fair evening. We sat by the shore half an hour, and talked of themes 
far removed from the strife of politics. The village on the opposite 
side lay in deep shadow; from which the tower of the church.rose, 
like heaven’s sentinel on the gates of evening. A single taper. shot 
its solitary ray across the waters. The little lake lay hushed in deep 
and solemn repose. Not a suund was heard upon its shore. The 
fading light trembled upon the bosom of the waters, which were here 
slightly ruffled, and there lay asa mirror to reflect the serenity of heaven. 
The dark mountains lay beyond, with every varying shade that vaty- 
ing distance could give them. ‘The farthest ridges were sowed with 
light, as if it were resolved into separate particles and showered down 
into the darkness below, to make it visible. The mountain side,;had 
a softness of shadowing upon it, such asI never saw before, and such 
as no painting I ever saw approached in the remotest degree, It 
seemed, Mr. W said, as if it were ‘clothed with the air.’. Above 
all, was the clear sky, looking almost cold, it looked so pure, along ithe 
horizon—but warmed in the region a little higher, with the vermilion 
tints of the softest sunset. I am persuaded that the world might 
be travelled over without the sight of one such spectacle as this— 
and all owing to the circumstances—the time—the hour... It, was 
perhaps not the least of those circumstances influencing the scene, 


that it was an hour, passed in one of his own holy retreats, with Words- 
worth !”’—vol. i, pp. J08—112, 








If it were for nothing else than the feeling and, no doubt, the 
fidelity with which the author has detailed the burden. of his, gon- 
versations with Mr. Wordsworth, we could not but take a deep, in- 
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terest in his present work. But his liveliness, and earnestness, even 
when we think he is ingenious rather than sound, or deeply ac. 
quainted with mankind, and talkative rather than argumentative, 
are always engaging. And then he touches upon so many important 
subjects, in which all mankind are concerned, and so often consti- 
tutes some fact, as observed in Europe—though it might have 
escaped a common-place tourist—the text of a lengthened specula- 
tion, that the reader cannot but be either instructed by him, or in- 
duced to reflect for himself. For example, when at Oxford, the 
healthy appearance of the students, and of all classes there and 
throughout the nation, led him to treat of the contrast with the in- 
habitants of America, who, he is tempted to say, are a nation of 
invalids, in comparison. 

To climate, the author attributes something on the subject of 
health, as experienced in America, when compared with its condi- 
tion in England ; also to the circumstance, that all thinking in the 
former country is brought into immediate connection with the ac- 
tual interests of society. But farther— 


‘“‘T am inclined, also, to impute something to our modes of living. The 
Bonapartean style of dining doubtless prevails among our busy citizens, 
more than the physician would advise. The silent and awful celerity with 
which our meals are dispatched, is not altogether a steam-boat or stage- 
house horror. But this rapidity of eating does not arise, I imagine, from 
any peculiar voracity of the American genus. We area very busy people; 
and as such, I think, we arrange our times of eating very unadvisedly. 
Dinner in our cities at present is unfortunately in a state of transition, 
from the old customs of the New World, to the new customs of the Old 
World. It has now arrived at the hour of three or four o’clock. It will 
be far better for health, when it has fairly reached the destined goal of six 
or seven; when the merchant or the student shall come to his dinner as 
the grand family re-unton of the day—‘all studies solemnly defied,” all 
cares locked up in the counting-room—when he shall actually eat dess be- 
cause he has more time, (the physician can explain that)—when there 
may be some chance of enlivening and elevating that humble but neces- 
sary oceupation, with sprightly or grave discourse—and when it may be 
followed, not by a hasty walk to the warehouse, or an anxious retreat to 
the study, but with those domestic or social engagements and recreations 
which will promote digestion, cheerfulness, refinement, virtue, and happi-_ 
ness, altogether. 

«| must add a word upon our moder of dress. With a climate twice as 
trying as that of England, we are, on this point, twice as negligent. Whe- 
ther there is actual violence done to the form in the absurd attempt to 
make it genteel, I will not undertake to decide ; but certainly the bust of 
an English woman shows that it never was, and never could have been 
subjected to those awful processes of girting, which must have been ap- 
plied'in many cases to produce what we see among us. At any rate, the 
fearful prevalence of consumptions in our country, is an admonition of our 

‘duty on this subject of dress, that ought not to be disregarded. And espe- 
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cially in a country where no limits are set to fashionable imitation—where 
a man is very liable to mistake upon the door-step, his domestic for his 
wife or daughter—this is a subject that comes home to every family, whe- 
ther low or high, and comes too in the most palpable forms of interest— 
in the suffering and expense of sickness, and in the bitterness of bereave- 
ment. 

« But consumption and death are not the only alarmifg forms in which 
the subject of female health presents itself. Let any f: look at the wo- 
men of America, and, with all their far-famed delicacy and beauty, let him 
tell me what he thinks of them, as the mothers of future generations. 
What are the prospects of the national constitution and health, as they are 
to be read in the thousands of pale faces and slender forms, unfit for the 
duties of maternity, which we see around us? Let any one go with this 
question to their nurseries, and he will see the beginning of things to come. 
Let him go to the schools, and he will turn over another leaf in the book 
of prophecy. Oh! fora sight at home, of the beautiful groups of chil- 
dren that are constantly seen in England, with their rosy cheeks and robust 
frames !””—vol. i, pp. 151—154. 


The admonitions conveyed in these paragraphs, one can hardl 
suppose are to pass unheeded ; at any rate, he who offers them has 
performed a weighty duty, especially to the fair sex, both in Ame- 
rica and England—for the latter country is far from being guiltless 
of the follies stigmatized. 

Were we now to follow Mr. Dewey closely, we should soon over- 
take him in his discourses and declamations about the church esta- 
blishment in England, the claims of the dissenters, the voluntary 
principle, the effect of church establishments in general, and in his 
Utopian prognosticatings about America on these serious topics. 
We do not know, however, that there is anything very novel in his 
statements here; at the same time, we are convinced that his 
knowledge is exceedingly defective as to the practical effects of a 
church establishment in England, while he appears to have no real 
acquaintance with such an institution as it operates in Scotland. 
But we pass on to our last extracts, which form a portion of a long 
dissertation upon the justice and expediency of an aristocracy, as 
the order exists in this country, and upon the prospects of repub- 
licanism. 

“ If any one can doubt about the essential injustice of this system, Jet 
me ask him to go back in his thoughts to the origin of society, Let me 
ask him to suppose that he, with a thousand other persons, all standing 
upon terms of equality, were about to reconstruct society, or to establish 
a colony on some distant shore. Suppose this company assembled, at the 
commencement of their enterprise, to form a civil constitution... At: this 
meeting they all stand upon a level. Now imagine ten of these colonists 
to propose that they should be made earls or lords ; that they should. be made 
an hereditary branch of the legislature, with a negative upon the wishes . 
and interests of all the rest; and that in order to secure their permanent 
respectability, they should be permitted to hold their estates in entail., A 
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proposition very palatable and pleasant to the ten, doubtless; but could the 
rest of the company listen to it? I put it to the veriest tory in the world 
to say, whether, as one of that company, he would listen to it. I put it 
to him to say, whether he would consent that lots should be cast, to deter- 
mine on whom the mantle of nobility should fall. 

“ Tt would be amusing—for seriously the case never can be contem- 
plated—to consider the arguments with which the ten would support 
their proposition. ‘ Gvod people!’ they would say, 


‘ Order is Heaven’s first law, and this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.’ 


Society cannot be constructed without its base, its columns, and its Co. 
rinthian capitals; we propose to be those capitals. You want objects to 
reverence; we offer ourselves to be those objects. We propose that 
your sons shall reverence our sons, and so on, in successive generations, 
to the end of time. Not that our sons will certainly be any better than 
your sons; they may be worse; their situation will be likely to make 
them worse, because they will be more independent of public opinion 
than yours; but then the great point will be gained—your children will 
have something to reverence; they may even learn to hold the splendid 
vices of ours in respect!—but then, the great essential point will be 
gained. Besides all this, the institution we recommend will be an indis- 
pensable restraint upon the popular will. You cannot be trusted with 
the care of your own interests; we propose ourselves and our successors 
as a house of lords to hold you in perpetual check.’ Now if all this 
would be ridiculous in a new construction of society, what is there in 
the consent of ages to make it any less absurd? Doves the perpetuity of 
folly make it wisdom ?””—vol. ii, pp. 273—275. 

“ There is one view of the tendency to republican forms of govern- 
ment, which invests the whole subject of modern politics with a com- 
pletely new character. Tat TENDENCY Is IRRESISTIBLE! Be it good 
or evil, encouraging or alarming; be it wisdum or folly—wisdom in 
which all good men should rejoice, or folly which all wise men should 
execrate—i! cannot be helped. The progress of reform in England is 
not more certain in fact, than it must have been certain in foresight, to 
every thinking men, ten years ago. There are principles, concerning 
whose operation one may safely speculate in his closet. He who does 
not see, that knowledge, having once gone down among the people— 
which it never did before—will never turn back; and he who does not 
see, at the same time, that the spread of intelligence must sooner or !ater 
break down the entire system of unjust favouritism, whether in chureh 
or state, knows nothing of human nature. It is often said that the 
horse, if he knew his power, would not suffer himself to be driven and 
worn out in the service of another. Does not all the power in the world 
lie in the people? Are not the people beginning to learn and feel this?” 
—vol. ii, pp. 303, 304. 

« But with us in America the question is not about tendencies. The 
result to which the whole civilized world is advancing, is,in our country, 
fully brought out. We have adopted the free system; and our main 
concern is with its practical working. The Old World has cther and 
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complicated questions to consider; old and new ideas, institutions, and 
claims, are mingling and clashing in the conflict of European politics ; 
but to the New World is presented only one question, How shall the 
system we have actually adopted be made to work well?”—vol. ii, 
pp. 306, 307. 

We deny that these doctrines are self-evident or universally 
correct. We deny that they are at this moment generally acceded 
to in this country. Does the author think, that while the people of 
Kngland are eager for reform, some on one scale and some on 
another, that any large proportion of them would at this moment 
brook the idea of a republican form of government being introduced ? 
If he does, he has read the mind of Great Britain differently than 
we have done. Indeed we do not think, that in the above passages 
he has written or thought in a style worthy of himself—much less 
of any one who regards the character of the people of the British 
empire, or the circumstances and history of a nation of more than a 
thousand years’ standing. Does Mr. Dewey imagine that commn- 
nities are to be modelled to any given form, however beautiful to 
contemplate by an artist, or a theorist, like a piece of potter's 
clay? Assuredly not. What time may accomplish—what, the 
gradual reforms which the wisdom of the aggregate mass of the 
people in our peace-deserving and peace-loving country may bring 
about, it is not for us to predict. But were it possible to trans- 
plant the whole of the American form of government, and its ae- 
companying institutions into England, within the period indicated 
by the author, we feel assured that the contemplation, if entertained 
by the mass of the nation, would be considered as the most alarm- 
ing that ever threatened the country. 

But the truth is—neither is the assertion contradicted, while, 
on the other hand, it is confirmed by many of our author’s state- 
ments and admonitions—America is at this moment as. much con- 
vulsed as our own country.. Political speculations, dissensions, and 
partisanship on vital questions, array the people against one ano- 
ther. Take for example, the question of slavery, which in an emi- 
nent and menacing degree, is a bone of contention between the 
Northern and Southern States ; a question, however, which Mr. 
Dewey discreetly passes over, with scarcely the most distant re- 
ference to it. We believe, in short, that the people of Great Bri- 
tain are more secure, and better assured of the empire’s stability 
and prosperity, than are the best informed of our transatlantic 
brethren, with regard to the American Union. England’ has 
withstood the flame of many a political conflagration, but pheenix- 
like she has not only survived but come out of the fire with new 
life infused into her bosom; nor has all the eloquence, labour,.or 
ingenuity of our talented, patriotic, and prognosticating author, 
convinced us that his country can at this moment lay the same 
flattering hope to its soul. : 
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Arr. XIII1.— The Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby, of Scriven, Bart. : now 
first published entire from the MSS. &c.; and Extracts from 
Family Correspondence and Papers, with Notices, and a Genealo- 
gical Memoir. By the Rev. Daniet Parsons. London: Longman & 
Co. 1836. 


Portions of these papers have been for a considerable time before 


the public, and have been so highly prized as to excite a very 
general and anxious desire to have the whole in a continuous and 
accurate form. But although their most interesting and valuable 
materials have thus been previously extracted, the authenticity and 
completeness of the present work render it one of the most valuable 
of those diaries belonging to bygone times that our literature pos- 
sesses. It may not exhibit such a depth of meditation and grace- 
fulness of mind as has been bequeathed us by Evelyn; nor the gar- 
rulous liveliness of Pepys ; but as a faithful portraiture of the true 
English character as maintained among the most respectable and 
high-minded of the gentry during the reign of Charles I., whether 
in the field or by the fireside, it affords one of the best lights of 
history that exists. Especially has this publication delighted us, 
inasmuch as it gives a striking picture of what were the every-day 
life and domestic habits of our forefathers nearly two centuries ago. 

Our readers who are familiarly acquainted with the history of the 
Civil War at the period of the Revolution, are aware that Sir 
Henry Slingsby was one of Charles’s most loyal and active adher- 
ents, and that he was beheaded on the 8th of June, 1658—having 
been entrapped into joining the plots of Ormonde and Rochester, 
with a view to his destruction. ‘The biographical preface to the 
present volume informs the reader, that this staunch royalist was 


‘born in 1601; that he was a commoner of good estate, and de- 


scended of a family of the first class. His property lay in York- 
shire. ‘There is also an account given of his entering at Cambridge, 
of his marriage, and other family and personal matters of Jess in- 
terest, though all affording subjects for reflection to the student of 
history and the antiquarian. Jn 1638 he was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia, and at this period his Diary commences. Though a 
retired and grave character, he appears, about the date of receiving 
his title, to have taken up arms; for he thought that “ being a 
soulgier is a commendable way of breeding for a young gentleman, 
if they consort ymselves wth such as are civil, and ye quarrell law- 
full.” He represented Knaresborough in the parliaments of 1640, 
and voted among the fifty-nine against the bill for Strafford’s attain- 
der. For atime he had afterwards to lead a hide-and-seek style 
of life, but in 1644 recommenced his Diary, when the civil war was 
at the extremity of its fury. 

After this brief and hasty outline of the character of the work, 
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and of the history of Sir Henry, we shall proceed to extract from it 
somie of the most curious and novel notices which it contains ; 
first, having recourse to the Diary, and secondly, to the Family Cor- 
respondence and Papers. Some passages from that portion of the 
Diary which treats of household and private matters, are, as before 
stated, particularly worthy of notice. Here follows an exceedingly 
clear and distinct account of furnishings and housekeeping; the 
sketch of I’rancis Oddy is not less a speaking picture. 


«« Edward Horsely a Painter in York is now painting ye lodging cham- 
ber above ye new Parlour, in colours sutable to those hangings I have 
bought to hang it wthall. Ye hangings I bought of Peter Pope in Bednall 
Greene, as also those yt are in ye with-drawing Roome to ye new Parlour, 
wherein ye 9 Muses are. Those in ye Lodgin chamber are calfe skins 
silver’d, & wrought upon wth a large flower in blew worstett: they come 
short of ye ground having ye breath of a pannell of wainscott below ym & 
a frieze & cornish above ym. The chimney piece is paint’d answerable in 
blew and sylver. There is above ye door yt goes into ye inner chamber 
a head carv’d in wood like a Roman head, wchI caused to be made for 
him yt keeps ye chambers & hath charge of ye Wardrope, as a remembrance 
of him yt hath so long & faithfully serv’d. This man Francis Oddy was 
servant to my father many vears & since hath served me: my father at 
his death (who dy’d at Nunmounton at my Nephew George Marwood’s 
house ye 17 of December 1634) did recommend this man Francis Oddy 
unto me having had good experience of his fidelity and diligence, & even 
such I find him hitherto. He serves me in ye way of an upholsterer wn 
there is need to furnish ye Lodgin rooms and dress ym up: he serves me 
for a Caterer to bye all mannor of provisions for ye house, & to keep ye 
wine cellar. He is of very low stature, his head little, & his hair cut short, 
his face lean and full of wrinkles, his complection such yt it shows he hath 
endur’d all wethers: his disposition not sutable wth ye rest of his fellow 
Servants wch doth either by diligence breed envy, or else thro’ plain dealing 
Stir up variance: & having a working head is in continual debate. The 
stair case yt leads to ye great chamber & by stepts higher into ye painted 
chamber was furnish’d ye last year by John Gowland. Ye stair is above 
5 feet wthin ye sides in wideness: ye Posts 8 inches square: upon every 
post a crest is set of my especial friends & of my brother-in-Laws: & 
upon yt post yt bears up ye half pace yt leads into ye paint’d chamber there 
sits a blackamore cast in led by Andrew Karne a Dutchman, who also cut 
in stone ye statue of ye horse in ye Garden. ‘The blackamore sits holding 
in either hand a candlestick to set a candle to give light to ye staircase.”’ 


At one time the number of domestic servants kept by Sir Henry, 
is said by him to have been sixteen men, and eight women. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, that “‘ Our charge is much every year, 
being well accommodated wth good faithfull diligent servants, so yt 
at least I spend every year in housekeeping 500/., if ye demeane 
grounds wch I keep in my own hands be reckon’d according to ye 
rent it would give, and ye charge in getting it ; wch yet serves not 


ye house with corn, but (I) am fain to buy.” ‘There can be no 
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doubt of his having been a good master, a good landlord, and an 
able agriculturist ; although, as regards the latter capacity, he would 
make a poor figure at the present day. His philosophy would also 
be at fault, if we are to judge from the statement that follows. 
After describing an agricultural process, viz. that of ‘“ burning ye 
swarth they mean to plough, ye ashes whereof by experience they 
find to yield a greater increase of corn yn any other manner of lime,” 
he adds, that it is “‘ a course of husbandry never heretofore used in 
this latter age, in ye end whereof this world must be consumed wth 
burning, but sure it may be ye cauce of so great winds as we have 
had this whole year yt hath done so much harm, both by sea and 
land.” 

Sir Henry must have been a grave and religious man, as the fol- 
lowing particulars testify with a touching simplicity. Who but a 
good, a humane, and a pious man would have thought of employ- 
ing his pen and reflections in this manner ? 


“The Ist of October dy’d an old man of my sister Mettcalfs, yt came 
wth her wn she came to see us before we took our Journey to London; he 
sickn’d upon a cold he took by being upon ye Grass at ye Ferry side, & by 
a surfeit of eating Plumbs; my son Henry was sick in ye house at the 
same time of a double Tertian wch held him 3 weeks. It is strange to sce 
how loath by nature every man is to dye, tho’ it is decreed yt every man 
must dye, & no means to avoid it, & seeing yt that this life is but a Pilyrim- 
age or passage to a better life; & yet every man loves his Jun rather yn 
his home & will suffer any dis-commodity here, rather yn depart hence to 
purchase a place in heaven; I did ye more wonder at it, to see this poor 
man while he lay sick so much talk of & desire to be at his own house; 
tho’ I do think he lay better here yn at home, & had all things both of dyet 
& Physick better yn ifhe were at home; & yet we never talk of nor desire 
heaven, tho’ it be never so much for our advantage & our best home.” 


Sir Henry was no stranger to domestic affliction, it would appear ; 
and the features of character, together with the devout reflections 
which crowd into his pages, are charming. While every sketch 
places before the reader an individual, and every meditation a les- 
son, the writer’s full-length portrait receives a touch, till'at last it 
is brought out to the most perfect proportions. How much of 
sedateness, comely maternity, and family thrift is conveyed by a 
few notices regarding Lady Slingsby, interspersed in the Diary! 
We hear, in one place, that she was of a “ timorous and compas- 
sionate nature; in another, mentionis made of the ** Altar cloath of 
purple colour, wrought with stripes of worstett, which was her own 
handiwork.” But the close of her life, her character as it was there- 
upon drawn up, and the testimonies of his conjugal love, cannot— 
must not be abridged. After stating that on leaving Lord Faucon- 
berg’s for London—for advice, we presume, in behalf of Lady 
Slingshy—on which occasion ‘ I had my eoach robb’d, and all ye 
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lining, fringe, and lace, taken out, upon all saints day at night,” 
these mournful particulars are communicated :— 

« After tryal made of Mr Cleter physitian, whom I sent for from New- 
castle, being physitian to my neece Fenwick & commend’d to us by her ; 
but after a weeks tryall he return’d, having given him six pieces for his 
pains of coming ; but little good in point of cure. The 31st of December 
my dear wife depart’d this life, after she had endur’d a world of misery ; 
her many infirmities at last turning to a consumption. The loss of her by 
death is beyond expression, both to her children, & all yt knew her; but 
chiefly to my self, who hath enjoy’d happy days in her company & society 
wch now I find a want of; she was a woman of a very sweet disposition, 
pleasant & affable; and wn any thing mov’d her to anger, or yt she con- 
ceiv’d any injury done to her, she would easily forgive, & be ye first yt 
would offer termes of reconsilement; and tho’ she was passionate, it was 
not lasting but soon passed over; she was exceeding timerous, & fearfull, 
weh made her apprehend many dangers to her self; she would say she 
was not affraid to dye, but of ye pains of Death; & to her physitian she 
would say, she desir’d nothing to prolong her life, so she could have any 
thing to ease her pains; so it happen’d to her as she fear’d, for certainly 
she dy’d a very painful death, having ye use of her speech & senses & 
memory to ye very moment she dy’d; now wt loss is to be compar’d to my 
loss ? but ye Lord hath sent it me for not valuing so great a blessing in a 
wife; & I will now comfort my self in this hope yt ye Lord hath taken her 
unto himself, & hath carry’d her to ye bosom of Abraham & possess’d her 
of his everlasting kingdom, & given her an inheritance wth his saints 
in light; where is light and no darkness, joy, & no sorrow, peace, & 
no war, felicity and happiness wthout misery; tu wch place I hope in 
God I shall once be brought, to enjoy life eternal wth Christ Jesus & 
all his Saints: she would always be calling to have some part of ye 
Scripture read unto her, & chiefly ye Psalms, & ye night before she 
dy’d she said by heart some part of ye 103 Psalm; her chief worldly 
desire was yt my daughter Barbara might have a portion set forth ; 
weh yn I did, in case I marry’d, by a deed, which I seal’d to, & gave 
my brother John Belasyse to keep. Ye house we lay at was mounsier 
Sabastian’s in Covent Garden, next house to ye gate at ye west end, 
yt goes into ye newchurch yard: and I bury’d her upon ye altar steps, 
unto ye south side next my Lady Savils in ye Parish of St. Martin’s 
church, wch had both our first meeting and our last parting; I marry’d 
at London in anno 1631] ye 7 day of July, & lived ye first year in St. 
Martins lane, and so kept my first Christmas in St. Martins Parish: so 
is our lives & purposes dispos’d of by God Almighty as we have no 
time but ye present to lay hold on.” 

In so far as the Diary is concerned with the public troubles and 
events of the period in which Sir Henry lived, the reader cannot 
expect much novelty. It must be admitted, however, that there 
are some remarkably happy and lucid descriptions—that of the 
battle of Marston Moor, for example ; and also that in his sketches 
of character, our best historians would find corrections, as well as 
finishing touches. But we shall confine ourselves to a few notices 
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concerning the situation, the conduct, and the character of the king, 
at various times. Here we have him at Oxford. 


‘*« Tt concern’d ye King to chuse one of trust & care, being for ye Se- 
curity of his person: yet would he not transmit all ye care to ye go- 
vernour, but would himself once or twice a week take horse, and go 
about ye town, to view both wthin & wthout ye works, & be among his 
ordinance where they stood upon their carryages: he kept his hours most 
exactly, both for his exercises & for his dispatches, as also his hours for 
admitting all sorts to come to speak wth him. You might know where 
he would be at any hour from his rising, wch was very early, to his walk 
he took in ye Garden, & so to Chapple & dinner; so after dinner, if he 
went not abroad, he had his houres for wrighting or discourcing, or chess 
playing, or Tennis.” 

As the King’s cause became more and more desperate, the 
plight both of him and his followers, was frequently far from envi- 


able. 


“In our Quarters we had little accommodation; but of all ye places we 
came to, ye best at old Radnor, where ye King lay in a poor low Chamber, 
& my Ld of Linsey & others by ye Kitching fire on hay: no better were 
we accommodat’d for victuals; wch makes me remember this passage; 
wn ye King was at his supper eating a pullet & a peice of Cheese, ye room 
wthout was full, but ye men’s stomacks empty for want of meat; ye good 
wife troubl’d wth continual calling upon her for victuals, & having it 
seems but yt one cheese, comes into ye room where ye King was, & 
very soberly asks if ye King had done wth ye cheese, for ye Gentlemen 
wthout desir’d it. But ye best was, we never tarry’d long in any place, 
& therefore might ye more willingly endure one night’s hardship, in 
hopes ye next night might be better. And thus we continu’d our march, 
untill we came to Chester, where we found my Ld Byron in command in 
ye town, & ye enemy in ye subbers, & so close yt it was some hazard to 
ye King to pass ye bridge. Now our horse quarter’d about 3 miles off, 
except only ye Kings lifeguard, and my Ld Garrards horse, both wch 
were drawn into ye town, & preparations made ye next day to havea 
Sally ; but while they were busy to carry out ye Dung yt baricadod up 
ye gate yt led to ye suburbs, a messenger came yt brought ye King word, 
yt Poynze had ingag’d Sr. Marmaduke Langdale to fight: & a little after 
we heard yt we had taken some colours of. ye enemys, but yt ye King 
must send supplys, by reason yt ye enemy increas’d by yt assistance they 
had from neighbouring Garisons wch flock’d to ym; whereupon ye King 
sends forth both my Ld of Litchfeild and Ld Garrard wth those yt were 
in'ye town; but vo da they could joyne, our horse was beaten; & in ye 
view of ye town, and of ye King; who at ye very same time was in one 
of ye towers of ye wall, looking over to see our men & theirs in ye 
suburbs exchange some bullets one wth another. We took it first for ye 
enemy till some came wound’d & brought us ye sad news yt our horse was 
rout’d, many taken, & my Ld Litchfeild slain. Here I do wonder at ye 
admirable temper of ye King, whose constancy was such yt no perills 
néver so unavoidable could move him to astonishment; but-yt still he set 
ye same face & settl’d countenance upon wt advers forturne soever befell 
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him; & neither was exalt’d in prosperity nor deject’d in adversity ; weh 
was ye more admirable in him, seing yt he had no other to have recourse 
unto for councell & assistance, but must bear ye whole burden upon his 
shoulders ; wn as ye General of an army, if it be destroy’d, hath recourse 
to those yt employ’d him, which will somewhat ease his heart’s greife, & 
supply ye Loss by new Levies: & [by] this accident I never found him 
mov’d at all: tho’ ye loss was so much ye greater by my Ld of Litch- 
feilds death, his kingsman, & whom he lov’d sodearly. But this makes 
him look ye nearer to his own safety, & therefore gives order for his 
march ye next day wth those horse yt came safe to ye town; wch we left 
wthout all hopes of releif, to make conditions for ymselves for [the] storm, 
if they durst attempt no more.” 


Tn another place this sincere and characteristic notice of the King 
is found :—** [I never observ’d any great severity in ye King, us’d 
either toward ye enemy wn he had him in his power, or to ye Soul- 
gier in his own army, except only at Wing, a house of my Ld 
Canarvan’s where he command’d to be hang’d upon a sign post, a 
Soulgier, for stealing a chalice out of ye church.” 

Sir Henry has evidently been an encourager of education, and 
one, too, who entertained enlightened views on the subject. The 
ornamental. as well as the solid branches, fell under his directions 
and approval. Thus, we find him sending “ violl stringes” to a 
son at Cambridge University ; giving twenty-six shillings and 
eightpence to Mr. Hearne for “ 4or mounthes teachinge of Mrs. 
Ellen Slingsbie to dance at York ;”” and eighteen (pence?) “ ffor a 
booke boughte fore Mr. Willm. Slingsbie, called the ‘ Italian 
Scholmaister.’”? The family letters and papers, however, contain 
some of the most curious notices, as to education and many other 
matters, that are to be met with in the volume. These documents 
open long before the birth of the writer of the Diary ; while a num- 
ber of them concern other members of the family, before he was of 
age to consider of such things. We now quote, as an example, 
one of the most interesting, valuable, and illustrative papers that 
can any where be found. It will take up more of our space than 
can well be afforded to it; but it is so excellent, as to deserve the 
consideration of every parent, instructor, and pupil. It is dated 
3lst March, 1610; and is headed, “ Instructions for Mr. Snell for 
the Guidinge of his Pupil Willm Slingsbye ;” Henry Slingsby the 
elder being the author of the code. 

‘“‘ For Religion.—FFirste that he learne the principles of religion. 
That he use the practice and service of God by daylye prayre besides at 
night when he liethe him downe and in the morninge when he risethe. 
‘That when occacion maye be offered he resorte to the service sermons and 
Sacramte of the reformed Churche. ‘That he doe not too hastelye meddle 
wth the sacramt till his understandinge be a little bettered in point of reli- 
gion: That he never faile to give God thanks bothe before and after meate 
if emongst his owne private companie then publiquely if emongst strangers 
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then private to himself. That he spend some tyme in readinge of the 
scriptures and other books teachinge good life and doctrine. That the 
Sabothe be religiouslye kepte and wholy spent in prayer and other good 
Christian and religious exercises.—That all this be. p. formed in Frenche 
when he shall be able soe to doe. 

“ For Scoler Learninge and Frenche.—That next vnto religion he first 
applye his latinge that he maye have some sence of the congruitye thereof 
and maye a litle understand ordinary thinges when he shall reade them in 
latinge whilest Frenche is wantinge and that for lacke of language he 
cannot converse abroad it will be lefft wearisome to him to labor his latinge 
diligently. Of bookes for his first labors. J doe most approve the wise 
sainge of Cato and the moralitie cf the fables of Easoppe after them 
Terence. ‘heise well applyed and pfectlye learned wth the principles of 
learning will I thinke be sufficient for one yeares labor. A litle well un- 
derstood and well imprinted in his memory will be muche better then a 
supficiall runnings thorought of moe or better Authors but my opinion is 
there neyther are nor can be better Authors. ‘That from his first landinge 
in ffrance yow doe not speake anithinge to him but either latinge or in 
ffrencht excepte when yow shall have occacion to give him some holesome 
precepte wch cannot be understood by him but in English. That he doe 
not spend too much tyme in sleepe for that dothe but corrupte the bodye 
dulls the will and loose a great deale of tyme wch might be better imployed 
in learninge somethinge or other that is good: Ffor his studye in ffrench 
it maye be in diuers kindes somtymes ancient somtymes modern histories 
and somtimes other kindes of learninge as occasion shall serve for most 
bookes are translated into ffrench of what kinde soever yett wth this pviso 
his speciall care be to gayne his latinge: That when he shall well under- | 
stand French it will not be imptinent to goe to the papists sermons when 
he cannot have meanes to goe to the ptestante: That he studye the 
Mathamatikes : That when he shall have competent language he doe not soe 
muche as meditate any thinge to him self but in ffrench of this he will 
finde greate use and pfitt: ‘That he doe not converse wth Englishe but 
verye rarely except in ffrench and that more comonlye by writinge than 
psonal discourse. 

‘* For Healthe.—That he for his healthe walke and take the aire often 
and that all his learnninge be not sitting but somtymes Walkinge and by 
way of familiar discoursinge wch will be lesse wearisome and happilye 
more pfitable : ‘That somtymes he take some coolinge possette to keepe 
his blood and liver in good temper: That he take heede of fruites and 
esspecially grapes for they breed the bloody fluxes and are verye daingerous 
for young psons. That he temp his wyne well wth water. That he take 
heed what companie he keepes in too familiar a fashion for the frenche 
are of an ill conversacon and full of many loathsome deseases : The Dutche 
have a falte worse then that bothe for soule bodye thrifte and reputation. 

“ Exlraordinarie Learninge.—That he apply well his writinge: That 
he learne his weapon: That he learne to dance: ‘That he learne to ride. 

“ Advises of Observation.—That he keepe a iournall of his travell and 
therein set downe, viz. FF irst what townes, or villages he passeth by: 
What faire churches Castles or houses he seeth in his waye or any other 
thinge worthie notes. Whoe be the governors of the Townes Castles 
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and provinces. What other great men be there adioyning. Of what re- 
ligion linage and kindred they be of ard there matches, wth their brothers 
Sisters and Children. That in the places where he dothe not come he ga- 
ther the names of the princes of the blood, the great Duke’s and Potentates 
of the Kingdome there religion matches and alliance. ‘he gouerment 
and places of habitation of all suche princes and great psons: The great 
townes courtes of pliament universities and great rivers of all the ington 
‘The townes of trade and merchandize wth Englande and what comodities 
are exchanged in everye severall place: That he be not altogether ignorant 
of all places and rivers of note throughout the whole worlde and somwhat 
more pticulerlye throughout Europe: That he keepe a pfect and playne 
note of all his expenses and send me once a quarter at least a coppie both 
of his iournall and expenses wch he must keepe for himself in 2 severall 
bookes faire written: That he keepe well in one of his books the names 
of all suche marchantes as he hath coresspondence wth all and the postes 
and messengers by whom he passes and receaves lres the townes streete 
and there distincte habitacons that his directions beinge soe made maye be 
playne to euery bodyes understandinge. That all his lres be directed to 
London to Mr I Phillip Bourlemache over against drapshall not far from 
the Exchange and from thence to be sent to Mr John Coghill near Black- 
well hall and from him to Thomas Scoley at Wafefeilde: That once every 
14 days he read over theise Articles.” 


There is a good deal of curious correspondence with the female 
branches of the house, on theological subjects, throughout the vo» 
lume ; but those entries which exhibit the kind and degree of expen- 
diture in a knightly family at the periods indicated, will particularly 
engage the attention of antiquarians. Here are a few of them. 


“ffebr: 1612.—Baron Snigge.—To Mr. Barron Sniges geven him for 
his favore in yor business in the Exchequere, xli. 

“ Apparell.—ffor a paire of Spanishleather Showes, iij’ vj4; ffor a paire 
of blacke sylke Rossis, js. 

« Chardges.—ffor my goinge by water from the old swane to Westmin- 
ster, ilijd; ffor a search in the Roles for the Copie of an Indenture, xvjd; 
ffor Henry Wildons goinge by water, iiijd; ffor yr goinge by water from 
the old Swane to Westminster & from thence backe againe, ijs; ffor mend- 
inge and dressinge of the Jacke in yor kitchinge in yor house in St. Mar- 
tines Layne, ijs. 

« Bookes.—The 17: for bookes bought, viz. for the historie of prince 
moris his histories iiis vid, newes from Virginie, the Epithalamie or Nup- 
tiall poems of the mariedge of the La: Elis: & the vowe of teares xviij4, 
and for Sr ffrancis baccons booke of Assaies xviijd in a, vis vid; The 18: 
bought more in Powles church yearde, 2: set of songe bookes viijs Mr Smith 
his Sermons vjs vjd & the Accedence of Armorrie ijs vjd [sent to Allne & 
ffoston], xvijs. 

“ Chardges.—ffor 2: pounde of Candles, x4. 

“ Woodd.—ffor one hundredth of faggetes, ixs. 

“ Clocke & watche mendinge.—ffor a new case & the mendinge of yor 
watche, vs; Paid likewise for the mendinge of my La: sheffeilde’s clocke, 
Viijs, 
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Juli) : 1613.—Chardges.—To a boy to walke yor horsis at Richmonde, 
ij4; ffor ferriley over-at putney, iiij; To a power woma for openinge a 
gaite in yor waie to Eslington, ijd. 

“ Charges.—The : 29: at Bountingforth in dyet viz: Loyne of mutton 
ijs Cople of chickens xiiijd Butter & Eges vjd breade and beare ijs iiijd in 


layne in Rewarde vjd to the Osler iij4, xd. 

“* Nov: 1614.—Chardges.—The 27: in dyet at Supp at London at the 
flower de luce in ffetter laine viz Loyne of mutton ijs a pullit ijs iiijd breade 
& beare xvjd Cheese ij, vs : xd.” | 

It is unnecessary for the purpose of diversifying the nature of the 
matter which we select for our journal, or for that of exhibiting the 
character of the publication before us, and of recommending it, to ex- 
tract more of its contents. ‘Though these may have formed a 
a worm-eaten, unheeded and decaying bundle, for many years past, 
they are now within the reach of all; and that they will amply 
reward a careful study, cannot be questioned by any one who con- 
siders whence the lights of history are derived, or how much more 
faithful is that picture which has been drawn from the breathing 
subject of it, in the confidence of secrecy, and the warmth of un- 
premediated sincerity, than any which labour expended under the 
eye and the prejudices of the world can produce. 





NOTICES. 


Art. X1V.—A Concise System of Mathematics, in Theory and Prac- 
tice, for the use of Schools, Private Students, and Practical Men, &c. 
By ALexaANDER INGRAM. ‘Third Edition, revised, enlarged, and im- 
proved, by James TrotTER. London: Simpkin& Marshall. 1836. 

We have formerly spoken so well of this volume, that we have little or 

nothing to add on its reappearance. Indeed, ‘ Third Edition” is an an- 

nouncement of far more value than any general praise which a short notice 
can convey. At the same time, while it deserved in its former condition 
the character of being one of the most comprehensive, condensed, and 
practical systems of mathematics which is anywhere to be found, and 
unrivalled as a work to be put into the hands of students of mensuration, 

Mr. Trotter has greatly added to its value by his revision, and especially 

by an accurate set of stereotype tables, comprising logarithms of numbers, 

logarithmic sines and tangents, natural sines and tangents, areas of circu- 
lar segments, squares, cubes, &c. The volume is illustrated by three 
hundred and forty wood-cuts. 














Art. XV.—Popular Geography: a Companion to Thomas’s Library 
and Imperial School Atlases. By Rowianp Bonp, London: J. 
Thomas. 1836. 

Tue particular features in this handsome and well-filled volume are suchas 

cannot be found in any other publication in a compressed and cheap form. 
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It is not an Index, but a Companion to the specified Atlas, ‘avoiding mi- 
nute topographical arrangements, and dealing in descriptions of the various 
terrestrial phenomena most remarkable. The causes of these phenomena, 
their effect upon the natural productions of the earth, and upon the whole 
of animated nature, especially upon the human family, are the subjects 
principally illustrated in these pages, in which a tone of close investiga- 
tion and scientific reasoning is as successfully maintained as the popular 
spirit and the limited bounds of the work can afford. Unlike most school 
books, the manner in which physical and political geography is here treated 
is engaging, and, we believe, admirably calculated to accomplish that 
which it is intended to do. 





Arr. XVI,—First Progressive Latin Exercises, adapted to the Ortho- 
graphy and Etymology of Hiley’s Latin Grammar ; to which are 
added, Exercises on the Most General Rules of Syntax. By R. 
Hitey. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1836. 


Lise all Mr. Hiley’s works, the present, we think, is extremely well 
adapted to assist the junior pupils who study his ‘‘ Elements of Latin Gram- 
mar.” Such helps as this would have been of great service to ourselves 
some thirty years ago; but neither we nor our contemporaries had such 
advantages. There is to be a second volume of these Exercises, which, of 
course, will carry the pupil gradually and progressively forward according 
to the order of the Grammar, to which the work is intended as a companion. 
A glimpse at the contents of this publication will satisfy any one who has 
any knowledge of the language, the acquisition of which it is intended 
to facilitate, that it is both plain and practical; at the same time, that it 
is level to the capacity of all boys of ordinary abilities, and who may be- 


stow upon it ordinary attention. 





Art. XVII.—Profress of Russia in the East. London: Murray. 1836. 


Tuis is an able pamphlet, giving, in a lucid and concise manner, a narrative 
of the amazing progress which Russia has made since the time of Peter 
the Great down to the present moment, in extending her dominion, espe- 
cially in the East, and of the means by which she has effected that pro- 
gress; suggesting to England, and earnestly urging, at the same time, 
certain methods and measures by which such an aggrandizing systematic 
policy may be checked. One or two passages may be quoted, which will 
exhibit the drift of the author, and the conclusions to which he comes. 
“ The avidity,”’ says he, “ with which Russia has sought, and the perti- 
nacity with which she has clung to every acquisition of territory, even when 
it could be maintained only at the cost of large pecuniary sacrifices, shows 
that she values these acquisitions with reference to some other considera- 
tions than the mere intrinsic worth of the property acquired—that she re- 
gards them as a means, not as an end; and the position she has secured to 
herself by her treaties with Persia and ‘Turkey, affords unequivocal indica- 
tion of a preparation for future encroachments.” The author argues that 
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this contemplated end is not an exclusively military superiority over Eng. 
land, but such an advanced station and position in Asia as will act as a 
countercheck upon our commerce with Persia, and our authority and _pos- 
sions in India; and that the only way in which this purpose can be 
thwarted, and peace preserved in Europe, is by England maintaining the 
integrity and independence not only of ‘Turkey, but of Persia. 

The following passages are striking and arousing, because they contain 
nothing but the truth. “ A reference to the map will show that Russia 
has advanced her frontier in every direction; and even the Caspian Sea, 
which appeared to present an impediment to her progress, she has turned 
to advantage, by appropriating it to herself.’ After specifying a number 
of these acquisitions, the writer goes on to say, that every portion of them, 
“ except, perhaps, that in Tartary, has been obtained in opposition to the 
views, the wishes, and the interests of England.” One fact is particularly 
important, as will instantly appear from the sentence we next quote. 
‘* The (Russian) regiment that is now stationed at her furthest frontier 
post on the western shore of the Caspian, has as great a distance to march 
back to Moscow as onward to Attock, on the Indus, and is actually further 
from St. Petersburgh than from Lahore, the capital of the Seiks.” : 

The knowledge which the writer of this publication is master of, as re- 
spects the policy and history of Russia, and the ability with which he 
communicates that knowledge, furnish another, among the many strong 
proofs which have lately been exhibited, that Russian deceit and spirit of 
agerandizement are no longer hid or misunderstood. England is opening 
her eyes and ears to the truth, and in this, we trust, there is security. 





Art. XVIII.—Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, with 
Views of the most Remarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Sta- 
tions on the Coast. Part I. London: Tilt. 1836. 

Tue scenery of the British coast is beautiful and greatly diversified, fur- 

nishing an infinite number of subjects admirably fitted for pencil repre- 

sentation, and for producing the most striking effect. Inthe prospectus 
of the work before us, the reader is informed that the artist has travelled 
“ All along the indented coast, 
Bespattered with the salt sea foam ; 
Where’er a knot of houses lay, 
On headland or in hollow bay.” 

And when we join this statement with the name of that artist, we cannot 

but feel that these views will form one of the most desirable of the class of 

ublications to which it belongs. 

The part before us contains views of Tynemouth Priory and Light- 
house, with the life-boat in the act of saving the crew of a vessel that has 
struck upon the rocks on which the light-house is built—of Tynemouth 
Castle, and a vessel on the rocks—of Cullercoats—of the Entrance to 
Shields Harbour—and of Berwick Bridge, besides a letter-press descrip- 
tion of the places represented in the engravings. .We need hardly say 
that the plates are beautiful, yea, splendid specimens of art, even when 
compared with the numberless works of the kind which have lately been 
published ; and all for two shillings and sixpence. 
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Art. XIX.—Graphic Illustrations of the Life and Times of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Part Ill. London: Murray. 1836. 

Tuts part contains portraits of Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq., the author 
of ‘‘ The Scribleraid,” and certain essays in ** The World,’—of the Hon. 
Topham Beauclerk, an eccentric character—and of the Rev. Thomas War- 
ton, author of “ The History of English Poetry,” beside other able works. 
There are also Landscape Illustrations of the actual localities of the Doc- 
tor’s life, and plates containing fac-similes of the autographs of sume of 
his personal friends. Catherine Clive’s house and hand-writing—Thomas 
Davies’s—and Kettle Hall in Oxford, are the specimens in the present part 
of this interesting publication, which, whoever possesses a life of the cele- 
brated moralist and lexicographer, will do well to purchase, especially if it 
be the variorum edition published by Mr. Murray. We have only farther 
to add, that the portraits, and the other illustrations, as well as the typo- 
graphical notices contained in this part, are beautiful specimens of art, and 
fully equal to those that embellish the former portions of the work. 





Art. XX.— The Cavaliers of Virginia, or the Recluse of Jamestown, 
An Historical Romance. 3 vols. London: Newman & Co. 1836. 
Tux story in these volumes is fixed at the period when Charles the Second 
had just been restored to the throne of his fathers, and when some of our 
colonies were torn by the contending factions which alternately bore sway 
under the Roundheads and Royalists. Jamestown, the then capital of 
Virginia, was particularly distinguished by these occurrences at that time, 
whither many of both parties had at different times repaired. It has even 
been reported that one of the regicides secluded himself for a season near 
that town, and this supposed circumstance is here taken advantage of. 
Hence, the Recluse is made a principal character, and most potent agent 
throughout. But whatever may be the historical materials which have 
suggested to the writer a subject for romantic embellishment and illustra- 
tions, matters little, for there is neither consistency of character in the 
actors, probability in the circumstances, unity in the conception, nor 
power, brilliancy, or verisimilitude in the composition of The Cavaliers 
of Virginia. It seems, in short, to be the production of one who has 
visited that part of the world in reality ; who has read some of the most 
popular of the Waverly school of romances, but who has first of all been 
too familiar with the beauties of the Minerva press, ever to rise above 

their tediousness and feebleness. 





— 


Art. XXI.—The Shakspeare Gallery, containing the Principal Fe- 
male Characters in the Plays of the Great Poet, Part I. London: 
Tilt. 1836. 

Tue spirited publisher of these portraits has hit on a happy idea in the 

present instance; for surely if the heroes and heroines of other authors 

have been thought-worthy of pictorial representation, and if they have 
generally been popular publications, the female creations of the immortal 
and unmatched dramatist must be doubly interesting. Search the world 
through, and the pages of every other writer, still an equal number of dis- 
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tinct and clearly defined female characters will not be found, when com- 
pared with the imaginings and personifications by Shakspeare. The mine 
is exhaustless, whether sweetness, beauty, or majesty be considered. 

The first number contains portraits of Viola, in the Twelfth Night, illus- 
trated by part of a scene in that play—Beatrice, in Much Ado about 
Nothing—and Anne Page, in the Merry Wives of Windsor. Even these 
three characters and portraits exhibit a wonderful variety, and yet each is 
perfect in itself, in so far as the poet’s delineation goes; while the repre- 
sentations by the artists, of Shakspeare’s conception, are worthy of his muse, 
which our readers will readily believe, when informed that they are executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 





Arr. XXII.—A History of British Quadrupeds. By Tuomas Bett, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. Part III. 8vo. London: Van Voorst. 1836. 
From what has been published of this work, we predict that it will be 
one of the ablest, and the most pleasantly written, connected with natural 
history, that exists in any Janguage. The felicitous ease and elegance of 
the style, together with its simplicity and dash of tender feeling, confer 
upon the performance a character not inferior in these respects to 
White’s “ Selborne ;” while the science and the research brought to its 
elucidation are greatly superior to what is exhibited in that popular pro- 
duction. The history of the mole, which occupied a considerable portion 
of the previous part, is finished in the present, besides other articles of 
almost equal interest. But asa specimen of the manner of the work, we 
copy a description of the architectural powers, and civic stratagems, soto 
speak, of the mole; taking our extract from the previous part, on ac- 

count of the distinct and perfect representation which it furnishes. 

“The district or domain to which an individual mole confines himself 
may be termed its encampment. Within its limits, or at least in imme- 
diate communication with this district, all the labours of the animal are 
pursued. It consists of the habitation or fortress, from which extends 
the high road by which the animal reaches the opposite extremity of the 
encampment, and of various galleries or excavations opening into this 
road, which it is continually extending in search of food, and which con- 
stitute, in fact, its hunting-ground. The fortress is formed under a large 
hillock, which is always raised in a situation of safety and protection; 
either under a bank, against the foundation of a wall, at the root of a 
tree, or in some similar locality. The earth, of which the dome covering 
this curious habitation is composed, is rendered exceedingly strong and 
solid, by being pressed and beaten by the molein forming it. It contains 
a circular gallery within the base, which communicates with a. smaller 
one above by five nearly equi-distant passages; and the domicile or cham- 
ber is placed within the lower and beneath the upper circular gallery, to 
which last it has access by three similar passages. From the chamber 
extends another road, the direction of which is at first downwards for 
several inches; it then rises again to open into the high road of the en- 
campment. From the external circular gallery open about nine other 
passages, the orifices of which are never formed opposite to those which 
connect the outer with the inner and upper gallery: these extend to a 
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greater or less distance, and, according to De Vaux, return, each taki 
an irregular semicircular route, and opening into the high road at various 
distances from the fortress. Such is the very hasty description of this 
most singular structure : and nothing surely can be imagined more admir- 
ably calculated to insure the security orthe retreat of the inhabitant than 
such an arrangement of internal routes of communication as this. The 
chamber communicating beneath directly with the road, and above with 
the upper gallery—this with the lower by five passages, and the latter 
again with the road by no less than nine—exhibit altogether a complica- 
tion of architecture, which may rival the more celebrated erections of the 
beaver. Another very important part of the encampment is the high 
road, which has been termed by the Continental naturalists, ‘the pas- 
sage’—a name which affords no distinctive idea of its nature or use. It 
differs essentially from all the other routes and excavations, both in its 
construction and use. It extends from the fortress to the extremity of 
the domain in nearly a direct line, forming, in fact, the main route of 
communication between the fortress and the different parts of the en- 
campment; and thealleys which lead to the hunting-ground, or quarries, 
open into it oneach side. Its circumference is larger than the body of 
the mole, though not large enough to admit of two individuals passing 
each other. The walls are beaten by the frequent pressure of the ani- 
mal’s sides against them, until they become very smooth and compact: 
in fact, this road is principally formed by the compression of the earth 
which surrounds it, rather than by actual excavation ; and hence the un- 
frequency of mole-hills over it compared with the number which are ob- 
served in connection with the alleys and the quarries, in forming which 
the earth is removed out of the way by being thrown up on the surface. 
In some instances, the same mole forms a second, and even a third road ; 
but this is generally done in order to extend its operations to a new and 
more productive district. Jn other cases, many moles are known to em- 
ploy one road, though they never intrude upon each other’s hunting 
ground.” 





Art. XXIII.—Remarks on the Present State of Agriculture, in a Letter 
addressed to his Constituents. By Cu. S, Lerevre, Esq., M.P. 
London: Ridgway. 1836. 

Mr. LeFevre was Chairman of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 

into the State of Agriculture during the last Session of Parliament. ‘T'o 

correct some misstatements and misconceptions which have gone abroad 

respecting the draft of the Committee’s Report, of which he was the au- 
thor, he has put forth this pamphlet, explanatory of his views upon the 
subject, together with his comments upon the various suggestions offered 
to the Committee. It has been with much satisfaction that we have read 
the whole Letter. ‘The statements and reasonings which it contains are 
plain, forcible, and interesting. They are also of an encouraging cha- 
racter to the British farmer, if he will but follow the author’s advice. 

From the Honourable Gentleman’s representation, we are convinced 

that the inquiry which the Committee instituted, and the evidence they 

published, have been falsely accused of being barren and useless. It ap- 
pears, at least, to establish one most important and wholesome truth, viz. 
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that the farmer must look to the exercise of his own prudence, skill, en. 
terprize, and ingenuity, far more than to any direct legislative enactment, 
for an amelioration of his condition. The following sentences are also 
worthy of remark, and they happen to be in perfect accordance with our 
own knowledge. ‘ The evidence which the Agricultural Committee re- 
ceived from Scotland is abundantly sufficient to prove, with what success 
the cultivation of the soil can be carried on, even at low prices, by an im- 
proved system of management; and I alluded to it, not for the purpose of 
drawing an invidious distinction between the farmers of the two coun- 
tries, but to show with what beneficial results capital and skill can be 
applied to land, especially where the occupying tenant is relieved from 
the payment of tithe in kind.” After the insertion of a table, exhibiting 
a comparison between England and Scotland as to rent, burthens, ex- 
penses, quality of land, and produce, which supports the foregoing state- 
ment, the author adds—* Although the rent paid by the Scotch farmer 
appears, in some instances, to bear a higher proportion to the quality of 
the land than that paid by the English farmers, the difference in the cost 
of cultivation is far more remarkable, in favour of the former; and it 
will be seen, by an attentive perusal of the evidence given by all the 
Scotch witnesses, that they turn their attention to the breeding, fatten- 
ing, and general management of stock, to a much greater extent than is 
usually done bythe English farmer. The productive powers of the land 
are increased by the additiona] quantity of manure thus raised, and it 
suffers less exhaustion by the less frequent recurrence of the grain crop; 
and to this circumstance their comparative prosperity may, in a great 
measure, be attributed.”” Where the same practice prevails in England, 
it is attended with an equally favourable result. We advise every British 
farmer to consider of these, and the other statements and suggestions, 
contained in this judicious Letter. 








Art. XXIV.—The Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and 
Wales. With an Anal lysis, Explanatory Notes, and an Index. By 
J.M.Wuire, Esq. Fellowes. 1836. 

Mr. Waite was the solicitor employed by his Majesty’s Government to 

attend upon the progress of this Bill through both Houses of Parliament, 

and must therefore be reasonably expected to be particularly acquainted 
with its details and purport. He has, with the view of making its provi- 
sions plain and intelligible to ordinary readers, put forth this edition of it, 
accompanied by a concise and lucid Analysis, besides many appropriate 

Notes, thereby consulting the benefit of the country, and no doubt his own 

interest ; for, we should ‘think. there is not one person in the kingdom to 

whom the question of tithes comes home, that will not, in the course of a 

few weeks, put himself in possession of this small and cheap work. We had 

intended to go into the subject, not for the purpose of impugning the mea- 
sure—for we consider it a healing and most beneficial one—but that its 
leading features and spirit might be made speedily and extensively known. 

Finding, however, that it w ould be inipossible to abridge Mr. White’s 

Analysis and Notes, or to substitute any remarks in their place equally 

pertinent and valuable, we can ouly recommend his little volume to uni- 

versal acceptance. 
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